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hiOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW-YORK; ss. 
•OE IT REMEMBH;RED, That on the twenty-seventh day of Apr», 
*■■-' in the forty-fifth year of the Independence of the United Stales of 
America, Charles M. Ingersoll, oif the said District, hath deposited in 
this office the titje of a Book, the right whereof he claims as author and 
proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 

** Conversations on English Grammar ; explaining the Principles 
and Rules of the Language, illustrated by Appropriate Exercises ; 
Abridged, and Adapted to the Use of Schools. By Charles M. Inger. 
60II. ** There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is 
ignorant, than by means of something already known *'— Dr. Johnson. 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, en- 
titled ** An Act for the encouiagement of Learning,' by securing the 
copies 6t Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies, during the time therein mentioned." And also to an Act^ 
entitled ** an Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for the 
oncouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and BoMi, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times tberain mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the arts 
of desknini^ engraving, and etching historical and other prints." 

G. L. THOMPSON, . 
GUrk of the Smithem District ofNew-YorK, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



•* Messrs. Todd it Smith : 

«* Your note, and InRersoU's Grammar, which accumninif d It, have b««ii 
•eceived. I have f xamlned the liouk, wilh some aiientton, and assure .vuu 1 
«m much pleased wUh it. HisarroDgement i.f the work is iiafipllv calculated 
to render itentertainiag «s well as useful. The author pursues a natural order, 
and lends Che lear.ier do by easy aod refsrular steps, frO that what he ienros 
to-day will enabi<: him easily to under«iand the less»n of to-morrow. There \h 
much plainne«ii and simplicity ii< his mode of iustrucllun ; and the whole \* 
•6 adapt<>d to the ci«|tacity of the pupil as to keep the atianiion alive in search 
of new TxAe* and principles, instead of fatlfruinir it t»y teachinfp the nult- 
menu of language iiy ihe use of term- before they me understood, and the 
study nnd lepetition of rules with which be luis not lieen made arijnainteil. 
I am of opinioa that the book will ')e hij^hly useful, and I hope it will be ey> 
tensivf Iv circulHtt^l. Yours, ^c TREKTISS lUELLEN." 

•» October, 1823." . 

** T have looked throuffh IngersolPi Grammar, and concur in the opinloa 
wiiich Chief-Justice UeHen has expressed of the merits of the woik. 

' ' ''ASUUR WARE, 

Judge United Slates* District Court for Blaloe. 



* On examination of < Conver^ailons on English Orammar,' by Mr. Charles 
M. Inofersn.l, 1 think the work tu bran improvement on Murray's excellent 
Grammar, In many important panic ulars : 1st, In his natural and systematic 
arrangeroeni ; and hence : 2n(ily, Tbe easy gadations by which he conducts 
the pupil to tlie knowledge of bU sui>Ject ; Sdly, the appropriateness of the 
exampieb, designed to lllusi rate earh part of sptfech, in surcession, by ad- 
vancing from ibe 5iiu)>ier parts to the more complex, and from the simple 
sedtence to tbe eompound *, and. 4thly, The supplementary distribution of 
the more difficult rules, \«hich -egard rather the construction, than the syn- 
lacti<al parsing of sentences ; and whirb belong as properly to Khetoric as to 
elementary Grammar. And it may bi' further added, in favor of Mr. Ingrr- 
•olPs rtyktem. that it embraces out nnly ail the excellencies of 'Aiurrny's Gram- 
mar,' but Also his * £xerrities in false syntax,' newly arranged to correspond 
wilh the other improvements. B. GUSilAlAX, 

Principal of the Classical Academy 

Porilandj Jun.l, 1821. 



The following remarks by Sir. Walfh are tahen from « The Natloul Ga> 

zelle," of the 7th Sept. 1821. 

** Our avocations prevented us from examlalDr,aDtll lately.* Tbe Conver- 
sations on EuK-isb Grammar,' tc by charlea M. Ingersoll )'a work which 
was )>ubli.«hed nut long since at New York. It apt>ears to w» to be si>))i ncr in 
the plan and exerution.aa regards the purpose for whirh it is mnialy c.e.^ign- 
ed,— tbeu^eof hchools,— to any elementary treatise of English Grammar 
wnh v'hirh we are arquaiated. He has chosen the happiest form and tbe 
9i(>M efficarious mode of instruction : and would seem, from the »ound gen- 
eral views presented In his well written Preface, to have siudie«<. with the 
greatest care, the kind and degree uf a8si^tanre which the youthful mind 
requires iu the pursuit of abstract kpowlrdge In his 'Conversations, the na- 
ture, principle^, and rales of English lirammarareso unfolded, progressive- 
ly, that the learner is assisted by each step in every further advance, a nd all 
the pi ellnhwry ideas necessary to'the comprehension of any particular topic, 
are fixed In bis mind as far as Is pmciicabie. 

*• iAr Ingemil has, without question, administered important helps, in thts 
vnhime, to sueh as are sufficienily ripe in understanding to master the snMect. 
The work Is • valuable accession to the list of school maouels, and may ite 
liropertjr contuUedbj^ adults in every Ubetsal walk of life." 
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iV. RECOMMENDATIONS; 

Manj.einfoeDt teachers in New>Yorkba¥e introduced this book inta tEefr 
schools. The following recommendariens exliiliit the opinioos of some af 
them. 



f* To Charles M. Ingersoll, Esq. 
*^ Dear 9tr— I oons^ratulate you, and every friend of teaching, on the pro- 
duction of vonr *('onversation8 on English Gramnmr:* such a work was 
greatly wanted to render ll»e acquisition of Grammareasy ami attractive, by 
removing, in a plain and rational roauner, the veil of mystery in which mere 
rales of ttir science necesMrily leave it enveloped. You have biippily suc- 
ceeded i a renderlnff 1£nglish Grammar perspicuous and familiar to the ju- 
venile mind, by giving the rationale of ev«rv rule } and the judicious arrange- 
ment gradually proceedipg from ibe eleniciMary to the mo> nl bii ute p rt>-. eo- 
ablas the learner to comprehend, without difficulty, what is presented at ev- 
ery step of hl< progress. The recapitulations are admirably adapted to 
this end, while the exercises in parking, accompanying ev«>ry new acquisition 
are calnalated to fix them in the mind, ami confirm and illustrate the rules. — 
fiuch a plan is entii-ely new } I admire lis ingenuity, and confidently antici- 
pate its universal adoption in our seminaries uf learning. Instead of servilely 
i'lllowing your predece^Ktirs, you have Rirurk out a new path, where every 
thing is simple, satisfactory, ^nd inviting. Wishing that your work may 
meet with tut encouragement it so well merits, I remain, dear sir, yours sin- 
cerely. A. O. STANSDUKY. 

*' I have examined * Gonversations on English Grammar,^ by Charles M^In- 
gersoll, Esq. and faUy concur in the opinion as piven above. 

" HEZEKIAU G. UFFORD, A. M. 
»< AUy21»l821." 



* I hav^read * Conversations on English Grammar, by Charles M. Inger- 
soil, Esq.* and have no hesitation iu saying that, in ray opinion, it ofiers great- 
er advantages to pupils, who are studying English Grammar, than any other 
look now in use. JOSEPH UOXIE, Philoiu. Academy*," 

"May 14,1821." 

•* la the above opinloD I fully concur. JOHN D. BOLBROOK.*^ 



*' Charles M. Ingersoll, Esq* 

" Sir— I have examined * Conversations on English Grammar,* with car<> 
and lam happy to say, that I think it better adapted to the purpose intended 
than any oUmt with which I am acquainted. 

''Ihavefor manj years, been-accnstomed to Instruct in that branch, and 
h«v« found. Ib til nalMns, many difficulties and imperfections ; particularly 
the %rant or intelUflblo «spUMIion, of regular gradation j and of just adapra- 
tion of the subjeet, to the profross of the pupil : these you have happily folt* 
en upon the true aeihod m «bTliiitUig. 

** I hope and tntst that wt iImUI •ootl find your book in general use 

» Yourf,ltc J. W. KELLOGG. 



"Messrs. Wiley It Halstead^I liave examined with attention, and with 
pleasure, * Conversations on English Granauur,* by ClMrles M. Ingersoil, Esq. 
and have no hesitation in saying thatt in my opinion, it is incomparably the 
best English Grammar, for the use of sehoolt, that Iiai been iaid before the 
public. I trifst that the facilities wliich it oflTers to young learners, wili induce 
parents who consult their own interest tnd that or their children, and teach- 
ers who intend to do their duty to both, to onite in giving this book to Im- 
mediate introduction into all our ■choolf . 

(«J. PBRfiT, 
" Teacher of the Classical and Gramouur Scboo^^Mo. 142 FiUtoa<«trect . 

'* New-Yorfc> May 14, 182l.» 



RfiCOMMEmi^TIONS. T. 

Tbe rul!owinf , by N. H. Oarter, Ktq. late Profestnr of Lungnaf ci io Oart- 

iDDUtb C<>>1p|;c» u an extract I'roui tbe Staieanan. 

»* Mr. Ingerso.l has -.fiirphtio his tubjert n ctenr niii |'liilot(*| hir«l n^ind } 
ao extensive and ajcuraie knowH>(!^e ol ihe |>rii.oi| l«** of iiiiiverMi gmnininr, 
an I o> ibe EngiUli lang^uas^e in pnrticular} murh esperknre in ih** ^nri-re 
OD which he has written , bud a hapDj faculty oT esprensin^ nnd iliuvtrHiing 
bis i'lPrf!). It would exceed thf liroitv of a near^paper paragiflp'i tu enter it!- 
to a full es|ilanntion of his system. 8ufliff it tu »a>. ibiit I e ha* i oiii oirio- 
ion. introdnctHinmiiy valuhMe improvemfiitw both in matter and n«rri.ri.— i 
H<> bun rever<(-<l many fmriA uf the «vsteni <»# e<'aniin*ir, putiir^the firj-i, iMt, 
and the Inst, fii>i,hiiH fuliowiii^ the ovder nf tlu VHdirttandivg in*-tea<j ol the 
artifirial and lioiictiuriil ari'M-.tgenifnt which his pi*'<-eressorh liar*- a(io|iteil.— 
Hiji Snve}itit:"ti<nrs b.tve otri|i|>e<i the science of ninuy of its ti<ht icfiliilfs, 
anri ol" murb of the niviery in w hirh it hi** l-een vi *' U pert ; and by H'lieving 
tbv ••upil t'roKi tbe severest •iid moKt trl(S4'n<e <it tdl trt'-i(»— iba> of romniitiin^ 
toniHm -rv what bf does not contprehend. Mr. InpeiMli has rendered tbe 
stu>:y ;>f ^rannnjir nt once easy, pleasing and profiinhle. Alile and ex|>eiienc> 
ed i' strurierti have pronounced it to he ' eciiiely the est NTstcro vkhi<h ibey 
bave me\ with, and thk>re is a pi'o«i<uct «f ii^ ronning into gvnerrtl usf. on tlMT 
whole, vv« ftHly concur in the fHVorahle opinions which others have express- 
ed, and Iwlieve it to be a work highly creditable to lib authuriand worthy of 
IpubJlc imtronage." 

WiUiara <'!oleman, Esq. editor of the Evening Post, copied the whole artirla 
and 4iaid.** As it n evidence of our acquiescence in tbe aKove remarks rf Mr 
Carl»r» we have rep<lil^l^h«^^ the h* ove ariicle Mr. lng»»rsoll, in tl'e course 
of ihi« work, discovers an extensive and thorough NC(pioinlanc«> wiih the 
Ensfli li grHininarl:*n- who buve prpc<-ded hint ; »>r n<ettinef> agieeiiij; ht.ti 
someti i.es isi^reeing with thent, and always states his reasons in langua^^e 
at once plain and perspicuous.'' 



" Mr. Charles M. Inerersoll, 
** Sir— I have re^d wiih much satisfnctlon your' Conversations on English 
firamtnar.* The work contains ill ihai is ufefol In Murr.iy, Lowtb. and i.thers 
writers on grammar; Mod the iti^tru^li<ln is ronveyed on a plan tmirely 
mew, and well adapted. to fit it nirthodicaliy ind pern)>inenclv u". the ii ind. 
ItK introiiictioainto our seminnri»"- f education '%oidd fHciiiinie the pM.^'reia 
of thp pupil, t»nd I ceriainlv hope iiiai you may receive the patronage which 
the distinguished merits of ihi^ uor'i deninntl. 

»• I am, .sir,yoor mw.'i i>t»edie!it servant, J. V. N. YATES, 
** Secretar. of State, and ex-ofiicio Superintepdant of Common Scbocis 
"Albany, Sept 1,1821.*' 



Extract of a letter from the Rev. D. Wiikie, Principal of a Classical and En- 
glish Grammar School at Quet>ec, to Thomas Cary, liui. Bookseller. 

«.,'.,., ** Qweliec, Aogusr 8d, 1821. 

« Dear M— I hnve bid an opportunity of looikiegioluMr logersoll'sOrain. 
mar of the Engliwh Langui>ee, and think it a fcrj Judirfous work. But! 
think 't viould prove a ve.y u's-fu. work In families and for piivate teacher 
It sterns peculiarly calculHt.'.i for lii*^ advantage of those who desire to adp 
raiDce their knowledge of ih»- Ensriijib Lnnguage by private study. 

*» 1 am you^ ubipdlent lervaat, D, WILKIE.** 



Letter from Dr. ^ben rombif , to tbe Author. 

» Philadelphia. Jplv JO, 1821. 
•* 8ii^-In reply to your favor of the 5tb inst. requesting my opinion of your 
rrcent publication eniiiled ' Conversations on Englihh Oiamnihi,' I (jo not 
hesU ite to expreiis B»y highest opprobatfon of the mode you have adopted 
to inculcate that esseniinll> neces:ary binncb of science. iTs noveltv will In- 
duce attention ; and the ver> lucid and famiMar manner In which you have 
rommunicared Instruction, renders it a work equally well calculated for tbe 
sebool and for the closet. Its merit will, 1 hope, be justly apprccV^UvX. HiiiJ^ \\* 
use geoermilf adopted. J mm, sitf your most bumble servnut 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Thosk who may have occasion to use Conversations on English 
GratTinfra:, either entiie or abudged, are infoi-med, tliat the Conver- 
satiuus and Sections vn Etymology and Syntax., and the cliapiers 
on I* uncluati07i^^te^ word for word, the same in both editions. No 
couAisiun, thcieforef can aiise from using copies of both in the same 
clasb, if the Conversations, Sections, &c. be referred to, iii&Ua^ of 
tk^. pages. 

The entire work is full-bound, and contains about ninety pages 
mo.e than the Abridgment. They are filled with rema-ks on the 
sounds of the letters, promiscuous exe: cises in false OAthog:aphy, 
with Prosody, and th^ Figures of Speoch. 

Although the difference in the piiccs of the two editions, is but 
twenty-five cents a copy, one being a doUai, nd the other seventy 
five* c.nits, yet. as this has been found to be an object of considera- 
tion with many, particularly with those who have iarge families 
to supply with gramma; S,.both kinds will be constantly kept in tb6. 
market. 

" The demand for a book, how great soever it may be, seldom exr 
c^dsthat anticipated by its author. In remarking on the favo-a- 
ble lecoption which l^as been given to Conversations on EngJish 
G ammav, however, the authoi feels hijnself bound to acknowl- 
edge, that the demand which has, in a few months, called into ac- 
tu .1 use eight thousand copies of his btjok, and which, now, calls 
for X thiid edition, he certainly did not antiripate. 

In preparing an elementary book for.childreU; the principal object 
of the writer ought to be, the general improvement of the mind. 
That method of teaching which most effectually cultivates all the 
powers of the mind, while it gives a thorough knowledge ofapaf" 
tieiUar subject, is undoubtedly the best.^. 

Tq strengthen the memory, therefoie, to aid- reflection, to call 
forth the powers of combining and comparing the objects presented^ 
and tb sharpen and !ifV>gorate the rea'soning faculties of those who 
use it, were the leading objects which the author endeavored ta 
keep in view in preparing this work. 

With what success'he has labored, a discexning and impartial 
public will decide. 

He hopes, and he believes, tbut pupils who use this book, will, 
find the subject of which it treats both easy and pleasant ; and, 
that, in their succeeding studies, they will long feel the happy ef- 
fects which this method of teaching, must necessarily product. 

Januai7, 1822. 



I^piesentine this abridgement of Contiebationb on Eholisr Gkai^ 
iUR to* the public, the author deems it proper to give an outline of hitf* 
arraogement of the subject ; to endeavor to support the distinction! 
i^icbhe has advanced respectmg the subjunctive mood, by such tea- 
floning, and such authority, as mayiustify his positions ; tounake a few 
lematlcs on the facilities which it ofiers to teacners as well as to leam- 
tn; and to suggest the advantages which may be expected to result 
irora this method of instruction. 

There is perhaps no elementary study in which children find more 
difficulty than in that of English Grammar ; nor one which they gener- 
ally pursue with less interest This, it is presumed, arises, not so much 
from any obscurities peculiar to this subject, as from the manner in 
wiiich it IS usually presented to the youthful mind. 

A natural and easy gradation in introducing and connecting the dif* 
^ot parts of speech, and in explaining the mflections and properties 
peculiar to each ; presenting, progressively, (hat only which the learner 
IS jnepared to understand ; and iUustrating the rules and principles by 
axamples and practical exercises, in a course of familiar Conversations; 
seemed to the author, to be the method best adapted to remove this 
difficulty, and to excite attention and curiosity in those who are endeav* 
orine to acquire a knowledge of the English Grammar. 

The first two Conversations, therefore, introduce the subject ; treat 
ofthenumber and division of letters, and the rules of orthography, as 
exemplified in the different modifications of words. 

The third Conversation commences with Etymology and Syntax, and 
explains the Noun, ([the only part of speech, except the Interjection, 
which can be explained without a reference to some other,) with its 
persons, numbers, genders, and the nominaiive case, together with the 
active verb, ag^eein^ with its nominative. 

The fourth explams the two other cases of nouns, with their proper 
^veiTunent, and the distinctions of the transitive and intransitive vents. 
In the fifth, the Articles are introduced ; and the pupil is now prepar- 
ed to understand the distinctions, and appropriate uses of this part of 
speecn. 




pronouns are given 
pronouns particularly explained. 

The tenth continues the explanation of the Pronouns, in their respec- 
tiveclftssesjand treats particularly of the relative and interrogative kinds. 

Prepositions are introduced in the' elevendi ; and the twelfth com- 
prises the Conjunctions and Interjections, and prepares the learner for 
the analysis of compound sentences. 

In these twelve Conversations, the pupil is made acquainted with all 
the parts of speech ,- their different offices, properties, connexions and 
dependencies; ^cepttbe moods and senses ofv.e^i widb^ ^e«a%ol 



the exercises in parsing, which are annexed to eaeh CooTeisation, h^ 
is enabled, mtb the exception just mentioned, to parse them with accu- 
racy and despatch. Admtional remarks are also subjoined, which each 
Conversation prepares the learner to read with intelligence and pleas- 
ure ; because he can understand them. A series of questions referring 
to the preceding Conversation, immediately follows the remarks; to 
answer these the learner is compelled to study with attention and to 
eondense the subject-matter, in order to give his own explanations, in- 
stead of reciting a confused multitude ofwoftfs, without annexing cor- 
re^nding ideas to what he repeats. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Conversations are occupied in explain- 
ing several connexions and rules, which could not have been presented 
before ; and a few page^ii are taken up on tlie subject of derivation. 

The fifteenth Conversation commences with an explanation of the 
ihoods and tenses of the verbs; explains the general distinctions of 
each to a limited extent, and dwells particularly on tlie indicative, as a 
means of readily comprehending the others. 

The sixteenth gives an exposition of the subjunctive m^od ; and the 
seventeenth exhibits with appropriate explanations and rules, the po- 
tential, infinitive, and imperative moods. 

The eighteenth Conversation gives a more extended definition of the 
veib than was given in the former Conversations ; and explains at large 
the active, passive, and neuter verbs. At this stage of advancement, 
there is little difficulty in the pupil^s understanding the' passive and neu- 
ter verbs ; and the moods and tenses, as applicable to these, are already 
understood. 

Conversation nineteen treats of the auxiliary verbs, and contains all 
the remarks on the proper use of the different tenses, that are thought to 
he necessary. These remarks on the tenses are necessarily more diffi- 
cult to be understfjod, by a learner, than any others relating to the sub- 
ject of Grammar; these, tlierefore, as the reflecting reader must per- 
ceive, could not have been introduced sooner, without en obvioua 
de^rture from the plan which the author has adopted. 

The twentieth Conversation explains the principles, and the applica- 
tion of the XXI. XXII. and XXii*. rules, which, with those before 
^iven, will be found suihcient for the parsing of aiiy regular construction 
in the English language. 

The twentv-first and last Conversation, corttams a few critical and 
general remarks, and concludes with exercises in parsing. 

After this, the form of Conversation is dropped, and the remaining 
instructions are divided into Sections, in which all the rules are recapit- 
ulated, accompanied with general remarks on the structure of the lan- 
guage; and appended to each i^ection^ are appropriate exercises in falsC: 
syntax, which will serve also as a continued series of exercises in parsing. 

The author now invites the attention of the critical reader to a few 
reroariis respecting the subjunctive mood, as it is exhibited in this work. 
Though he has ventured to deviate from the beaten path of his prede- 
cessors, in the conjugation of the verb. in this mood, yet he thinkSs that 
it is in perfi^t accordance, not only with the practice of the best writers, 
but also in strict conformity to the definition of this mood, as given by 
the most distinguished grammarians. Mr Lindley Murray, in 1>^.s re- 
marks on this mood, (page 210, oct. ed.) says -** Some erammarians 
think it extends only to what is called the present tense of verbs gener- 
ally, under the circumstances of contingency and futurity: and to the 
imperfect tense of the verb, to be, when it denotes contingency, -Vc. : 
because in these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation; 
and they suppose that it is variation merely which constitutes the dis- 
tinction of moods. It is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which 
opinion we concur,) that, besides the two eases just nsQutioDed, all^eM^ 



\n the three past, and the two future tenses, are in the suhjunctive mood, 
when they denote contingency or uncertainty, though they have not any 
change or termination ; and that, when contingency is not signified, the 
▼erb, through all these five tenses, belongs to the indicative mood, what- 
ever conjunction may attend it They think, that the definition and 
nature of the subjunctive mood, have no referenu to change oftermina- 
Hon, but that they refer mtrdy to the manner of the beings action^ or 
passion, signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive nwod may at 
properly exist toiih&ut a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood^ 
which has no^erminations different from those of the indicative." 

In this opinion the author of this treatise also concurs. But, if ** the 
definition and nature of the sul^unctive mood, have no reference to 
change a termination,** how can Mr. iVlurray, and other grammarians, 
with whom he ** concurs in this opinion," say, that, in the phrase, *' if 
he (Studies,'* the verb may not be considered as in the subjunctive mood, 
with as much propriety, as in the phrase, ** If he study ?" Or with what 
reason or consistency can they say, ** If thou remainedst there," " If he 
remained there," are subiunctive ; but, ** If thou wast there," '* If he 
was there," cannot be subjunctive, but that tliey are always indicative f 

In presenting the different opinions of grammarians concerning this 
mood, Mr. Murray further observes, in a note, page 211 : " We may add 
ti Fourth opmion ; which appears to possess, at least, much plausibili^. 
This opinion admits the arrangement we have given, with one variation, 
namely, that ofassigninstothe first tense of the subjunctive, two forms; 
Ist, that which simply denotes contingency : as, **■ If he desires it, I will 
perform the operation ;" that is, ** if he now desires it ;" 2dly, that 
which denotes DOth contingency and futurity: as, *Mfhe desire \t, I 
will perform the operation ;" thai is, " if he should hereafter desire it." 
*' This last theory of the subjunctive mood, claims the merit of render- 
ing the whole qrstem of the moods consibtent and regular ; of being more 
ionformable than any other, to the definition of the subjunctive ; and 
of nwt referring to the indicative mood, forms of expressioOj which ill 
accord with its simplicity and nature. Perhaps this theory will bear a 
strict examination.** The writer of this book believes it will ; and this 
is the manner ii> which he has exhibited the present tense of the subjunc- 
tive mood. 'But he does not think, with Mr. Murray, that this alone 
will render **the whole system of the moods consistent and regular." 
But that, to do this, two forms must also be given to the imperfect tense 
of the neuter verb be, and passive verbs, as they may be seen exhibited 
and explained in the following work, Conversation XVIII. page 126; 
And Section XX. page 263. 

It was observed, that the method adopted in this work, offers peculiar 
.^ilitiee to the teacher as well as the learner. The former will here 
find, that the feuniliar style of explanation, avoiding uncommon words, 
and furnishing very easy examples, will save him the necessity of much 
▼erbal comment : will dimifiish his labor, by preventing the necessity of 
much reiterated definition ; and that it will also prevent much weari- 
ness, and many trials of patience on his part, by the clear ideas it will 
communicate to his scholars. 

The arrangement of the parsing lessons offers an accommodation of 
the teacher, of which grammars in common use only show the want} 
and in defect of which, many teochejs entirely defer the application to 
principles, till the whole grammar has been repeatedly committed to 
memory, without any obvious design or utility, in the perception of the 
learner. But, in this book, he will be under no xiecessity to exercise his 
pupil, for the first time, in a maze of mtricate constructions. I'he words 
and phrases, necessary to exemplify every principle progressively laid 
-down, wiJJ be found stria tly an d excJ usi vely adapted to VVi© ^\^^is\t«^Am 
,fff the principles to wliich tbej are referred ; without \i\Xio^uc\\i^,\3ft«V 
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aroples designed to illustrate a single grammatical relation, long anc! 
complicated phrases, which serve only to involve the relation designed 
to be shown, in such a connexion, that the unpractised learner is unable 
to discern, in the various dissimilar members of the sentence, which 
of them illustrates the principle in question. And besides lessenmg the 
fatigues of the teacher, this arrangement^ and these lessons, give a posi- 
tive efficacy to his instructions, and conciliate, the mind of the pupil to 
a pursuit in which his efforts are encouraged by easiness, and rewarded 
by success. 

It is sometimes apprehended, that too many flowers may be spread in 
the path of the learner ; that too many helps may enfeeble the eneigy 
of his mind : that too short a course may be pointed out to the attain- 
ment of knowledge. But no man, who retraces the steps of his ascent 
to any eminence, either humble or proud, which he may have gained, 
can fail to petceive, that some assistances quickened, and some obsta- 
cles retarded his progress ; that some rational volume, or some intelli- 
gent mind, cherisned his curiosity and aided his diligence ; that there 
may be a direct as well as a circuitous route ; and, that he might be urg- 
ed on in darkness, or guided in light. The author has observed toe 
many students struggling onward in doubt, and in dread ; too many, in 
revolt and despair, not to feel some commiseration for the youthful suf- 
ferers ; not to in(}uire why they suffered, and how they might be reliev- 
ed ; not to question whether this reluctance and rebe'lioii of the will, 
may not be "the struggle of the understanding, starting firom that to 
which it is not by nature adapted, and traveling in search of something 
on which it may fix with greater satisfaction."* The result of his ex- 
perience and observation, in respect to the proper mode of cultivating 
the human mind, in one department of knowledge, is here laid before 
the public. The writer^s views have not been confined to a mere sys- 
tem of grammar : this is only an instrument of the mind. The fitness of 
the mind to the instrument ; the manner in which the theory and the 
practice might be made the intelligible objects of reason ; have long em- 
ployed his attention ; and where his arrangement has deviated from 
the orderwhich grammarians commonly observe, it has been dictated 
by reasoning, and much reflection on the subject, and in conformity to 
the nature of mental acquisitions. He has endeavored always to bear 
in mind the maxim expressed on the face of this book : that, " There 
is no other method otteaching that of which any one is ignorant, than 
by means of something already known." He does not, therefore, com- 
mence this subject with the first definition in the common grammar, 
that, an Article is a word-prefixed to a substantive^ &c. before any idea 
of & substantive has been conveyed to the learner*s mind ; and soon af- 
ter inform him, that an "* Objective cane generaUy follows averb active or 
apreposition,^'* before the student has any conception of either. This 
inverted order has a pernicious tendency. It disheartens and stupifies. 
But he trusts that, in the progress of instruction, he has never forgotten 
the fitness of his subject, to the state- of the learner's mind ; and he has 
endeavored to make the labor of study not only profitable, but pleasant; 
by supplying the young student »* with easy knowledge, and obviating 
that despondence which quickly prevails, when nothing appears but a 
fiuccessionofdifiiculties, and one labor only ceases that another may 
vlie imposed.'* 

JVjew-Tor^ Mat, 1821. 

*Dr. Johnson. 
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As one important object, proposed in this woik is, by the 
peculiar arrangement of the subjiect-niattrr, eoiirely to ubolish, 
wherever it is U5e<), the practice of stultifying children^ by 
compelling them to recite, in eniiless repetition, '' words, 
words, words," without annexing ideas; it may not he. deemed, 
either impertinent oi impropf^r, to present, on the face of the 
book, somte directions to tbose who may happen to use it. 
The Author believes it will be found most adv.inugeuus for 
learners in general, to begin at the third conversatioit, 
and return to the two preceding, on Qrthogrviphy, after those 
on Etymology and Syntax are well understood. 

Begin, then, at the third Conversationy and ex})lain to the 
class, or mdividual, in a familiar lejTture or conversation, the 
noun,. with its two persons, its numbers, its genders, and (he 
nominaHve case as an actor, illustrating the r^^marks by 
familiar examples, and requiring the pupils also to give 
examples, illustrative tif what has been explained ; then 
explain the active verb, and its agreement with the actor, or 
nominative, and give. Rule I : A verb must agree," ^c The 
learners may then be exercised, a few moments, in parsing 
such sentences as these : Boys play ; Giris »ing ; Men labor; 
Man labors ; Rain falls, &c. ; the teacher calling their atten- 
tion to the distinctive form of the verb, as singular or plural. 
By spending twenty or thirty minutes in this manner with a 
class of learners, the teacher may prepare them to read the 
Conversation, which mu^t be given for the next day's lesson^ 
jwiib inUttgence und ivith pleasure *, and ibey v<\\\ fitv^ tA 
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difficulty in preparing themselves to parse accurately the 
exercises in the Conversation, and answer correctly the 
fuetiions annexed. When the learners are called, the next 
day, their business will not be, torectie a/iage,without acquir- 
ing one tdeoy but to parse the exercises, and answer the ques' 
tions. The subject-matter of the^bur^ Conversation, should 
be explained in a similar manner, before the pupils begin to 
read it ; they will then proceed in this as in the other. After 
these two are well understood, the pupils will, doubtless, be 
able to proceed with the other Conversations, and understand 
them, without previous verbal comment. 

\*If any one should choose to begin at ihtjirst Conversa* 
tion, there can be no great objection ; but what relates to the 
sounds of Ike lettersyin the entire work, it would be well to 
omit, or to attend to but partially, till the pupils thoroughly 
understand Etymology and Syntax. 



CONVERSATIONS 

ON 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



CONVERSATION I. 



OP LETTERS. 

TUT0R,-43E0RGE,''CAR0LU\'E. 

Tutor. I HAVE frequently told you, that, as soon 
as you could read fluently, and Understand what 
you read, I «vould instruct you in the principles of 
Orammar. I now find that you read your books for 
the purpose of understanding them, and that you do 
not, as many children do, merely pronounce the 
words ^ without any regard to the sense. 

Caroline. Tou have so often cautioned us, against 
the practice of reading without trying to comprehend 
the sense of every sentence, that I now find no 
pleasure in reading, unless I thoroughly understand 
the meaning of what I read. 

Tutor. I believe so, Caroline, and I have no 
doubt, that your brother George can say the same ; 
and therefore I shall begin to instruct you in English 
Grammar, this morning. And now, George, what 
do you think that Grammar is about. 

George. I think it is about words, or language ; 
and, that it will teach us to speak and write what we 
mean, in such a manner, that others may clearly 
understand us ; and, that it will enable us to avoid 
putting words together so that a sentence will con- 
vey two or three difierent meanings, when it ou^hl 
to convey bat one. 
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Tutor, Very well. Grammar treats of laiiguage^^ 
and, if you uuderstafld it well, it will teach you to 
write and speak it correctly. Grammar may be 
divided into two sorts, Universal^ and Particular, 
Universal Grammar explains the principles which- 
are common to all languages. Particular Grammar 
applies those general principles to a particular Ian- 
.guage, modifying them according to the genius of 
that language, and the established practice of the 
best speakers and writers by whom it is used. The 
practice of the best speakers and writers of any 
language, then, is the standard of the grammar of 
that language. But before I say more concerning 
lan^uage^ I must .know whether you can give the 
definition of an idea. 

George, An idea is whatever a person has in 
bis mind, when he thinks. 

Tutor, Very well. And now, Carolinei do you 
remember the definition of language 9 

Caroline, Language .is the expression of our 
ideas and their relations, by certain articulate sounds, 
which are used as the signs of those ideas and 
relations. 

Tutor, That is right. We must observe now 
what we have under consideration, viz. Grsty things; 
secondly, the images of those tilings, in the mind, 
when we think of them, which are called ideas ; and 
thirdly, language^ or articulate sounds, used to 
express, or to convey, to other minds, those ideas 
which we have in our own. These articulate sounds 
we call wordsj which are used by common consent, 
as the signtf of our ideas and their relations. So 
you will perceive, that, unless these words are used 
in such manner and order, as will represent truly the 
order and relation of the ideas in our own minds, 
another person will not be able to comprehend our 
meaning. * ' 

George. I perceive it very clearly. You say 
that words are used by common consent. 
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Tutor. That means, that all the people who 
speak the same language, consont to call things by 
the same names ; or to express the same ideas by 
the same signs. 

Caroline. I understand it ; and perceive the 
necessity of it ; for, if the fact were otherwise, we 
could not comprehend each othef; there would be 
as many different languages as there are persons. I 
wish yon to say more, if you please, respecting those 
words that are the signs of the relations of ideas. 1 
think I understand how a word is the sign of an 
idea, for when I think jabout this book which you 
gave me, the word book is the sign of what I think 
of, but I do not precisely compreliend how words 
are the signs of the relations of our ideas. 

Tutor. When I say that you hold the book in 
your hand ; what word expresses the relation 
betweien the book and your hand ? 

Caroline. It is in. I see now, that the word in 
is not the sign of a thing that I think of, but the sign 
of a relation existing between the book and the 
hand, which are two things that I can think of ; so 
then, a word that denotes a relation between things, 
must be the sign of the relation between the ideas of 
those things. 

Tu\or. Yes ; and y^u Vi'ill, by a little reflection, 
perceive the different uses of words ; that some are 
used to express ideas or images of things ; some to 
express ideas of motion ; and others to express ideas 
of relations merely. As, in the phrase, ^' The son of 
David studies ^^^ you may readily perceive, -that of 
shows the relationship existing between the two per- 
sons ; for if we were to leave it out of the sentence,and 
say,"TAc son, £)avirf,"&tc. the phrase would indicate, 
that the two words referred to one, and the same 
person ; so, you may as readily perceive, that of is 
used to express the relation of the ideas in your mind, 
and the signs of those ideas, when put on papery 
which are son and David. 
2^ 
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Charge. I think we have a clear notion of what 
has been said ; and that we perceive the importance 
of preserving the parity and uniformity of each par- 
ticular language ; and that, in each, there should be 
a common set of signs which may be known, by all 
who speak that language, as the representatives of 
particular ideas, and definite relations. 

Caroline* And this, I suppose, is accomplished 
by diffusing a knowledge of Grammar. 

Tutor.' Undoubtedly ; for Grammar treats. 

Firsts oC artictdaie sounds, which are the sound^^ 
of the human voice, formed by the organs of speech, 
and of the form and sound of letters, which are the 
representatives of those articulate sounds ; of the 
combination of letters into syllables, and of syllables 
into words ; 

Secondly^ of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivations ; 

Thirdly, of the just arrangement of words in the 
formation of a sentence ; and 

Fourthly, of the proper pronunciation and poeti- 
cal construction of sentences. These four parts of 
Grammar are called, 

1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, and 

'2. £tymology, 4. Prosody. 

I will now proceed with these in their order. 
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OF THE LETTERS. 

#RTH0ORAPHT teaches the natore and powers of letteti|^ 
ind the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a word. 

The letters of the English language, called the EngliA 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain articulate 
sounds, the elements of the language. An articulate sound, 
is the sound of the human voice, formed by the organs of 

Hteis are divided into Vowels and Cotiionwivs* 
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A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfeetlj utter* 
td by iiseif: as, a, e, o ; which are formed vviihout the help 
of any other sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot be per- 
fectl y uttered without the help of a vowel: as , 6, d^/t I ; which 
require vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, t, o, u, and sonietimes 10 andy. 

W and y are consoU'ints wli^n they begin a word or syllable ; 
but in every other situation they are vowels. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and«semi-voweIs. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all^ without the aid of a 
Towel. They are 6, p, <, d, k^ and c and g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. 
They are /*, /, m, n, r, v, 5, z, x, and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowel.% namely, I, m, n, r, are also distin- 
guished by the name odiquidSf from their readily uniting with 
other consonants, and flowing as it were into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels pronounced by a 
single impulse of the voice : as, ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in 
like manner : as, eau in beau, ieto in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
sounded : as, ot ni voice, oti in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded : 
as, ta in eagle, oa in boat. 



f 



QUESTIONS. 



What do you understand by the word tdea ? 

What is an artkulate sound ? 

What is language ? 

What is Grammar ? 

How may Grammar be divided ? 

What does Universal Grammar explain ? 

Wh:it does Particular Grammar teach ? 

What does English Grammar teach ? 

What is the standard of English Grammar, by which we 
nust be governed ? * 

Into how many parts is English Grammar divided? 

What are they called ? 

Of what does each treat ? 

What are letters ? 

How many are there in the English language? 

How are letters divided ? 

What is a vowel ? 

What letters are vowels ? 

What is a consonant ? 

When are t^ and ^ consonants ? 

Aad when vowels ? 

Vow are coasooants divided ? 
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Wliat is a mute ? 

What is a siini- vowel ? 

%Vhich four of Hie scini-vowels are called liquids 9 

What i!i a diplithont^ ? 

Wii.it i» H tiipliihoriif ? 

What is a proper diplitliong ? 

AVIiat is un improper diphtliong ? 



CONVERSATION 11. 



OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

Tutor. You answered the questions annexed to 

' the first conversation so readily, that I perceive yoa 

are very attentive, and that you remember' what I 

tell you, I shall, by-and-by, be able to make the 

subject more interesting to you. 

Caroline, We begin already to be interested in 
it, for we know how necessary it is, that we should 
understand it ; and we beliei'e that you will explain it 
to us in such a manner, that it will not be very dry. 

TuUr» You will probably (Slid Orthography the 
least interesting part of Grammar. In acquiring a 
knowledge of this you must be patient and perforin 
the labor yourselves. But when you come to Ety- 
mology and Syntax, more illustration will be 
necessary, and I shall be able to render you more 
assistance, than I can at present. 

George. We know that, in order to understand 
any art or science well, its first principles must be 
clearly comprehended ; and, that it then becomes 
easy. 

Caroline. You showed us, the other day, some 
remarks on this subject, made by Quinctilian, whith 
I remember. " Let no person," says he, " despise, 
as inconsiderable, the elements of grammar, because 
it may seem to them a matter of small consequence, 
to show the distinctiou between \oweV^ «.ix^ cotiSQ- 
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Hants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mntes.* 
But they who penetrate into the innermost parts of 
this temple of science, will there discover such refine- 
ment and subtility of matter, as are not only proper 
to sharpen the understandings of young persons, but 
sufficient to give exercise for the most profound 
knowledge and erudition." 

Tvtor. I shall now proceed with syllables and 
words. 

OF SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, pro- 
Bonnced hy a single impulse of the Yoice, and constituting a 
word, or part ofa word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into their 
syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables : — 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be joined 
to the latter syllable : aa, de-iight, bri-dal, re-'tource ; except 
the letter x : as, ex-i&t, ex-amine ; and except likewise words 
eompouiided : as, up-on, un-even, di«-ease. 

2. Two consiinanis proper to begin a word, must not be 
separated : as, fa-ble, st^de. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must 
be divided : as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

8. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, if 
they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pronounc- 
ed long, th^y are not to be separated : as, de-throne, de-stroy. 
But when the v^wel of the preceding syllable is pronounced 
short, one of the cK>nsonants always belongs to ihat syllable; 
as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

- 4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper to 
begiu a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them as 
can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the former 
syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, trans-gress, dap- 
ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not toeing a diphthong, must be divided into 
separate syllables : as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed : as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, tcach-est, teacb-eth, teach-ing, 

* For some general observations on the sounds of the letters, the 
leamor isreiSBrred to "Conversations on En^^sh Grammat,^^ Qi^Vi^V 
ihisis an Abridgtneiity page 10 and onward. 
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^each-er, eontend-est, great-er, wretch-e4| good-MMy frM* ^ 
doin, faiae-bood. 

OF WORDS. 

Words are articulate soundi, used bj common consent, as 
signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a word of 
two syllables, a Dissyllabic ; a word of three syllablea, a 
Trissyllable ; and a word of four or more syllableS| a Poly- 
syllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to any 
simpler word in the language : as, man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to another 
word in English of greater simplicity : as, manful, g[oodnoiS| 
•ontentment, Yorkshire.'*^ 

QUESTIONS. 

What is a syllable 9 

What is spelling f 

What are toordsf 

What are words of one syllable called ? 

What are words of two syllables ? 

What are words of three syllables ? 

What are words of four or more syllablei called ? 

How are words divided ? 

What is a primitive word ? 

What is a deri?ative? 

There are many English words which, though compounds 
in other languages, are to us primitives: thus, circumspect, 
circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, complicate, &>c. 
which are primitive wordsiin Engli$h,will be found derivatives, 
when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The ortho^reiphy of the English language is attended with 
much uncertainty and perplexity*. But a considerable part 
of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending to the 
general laws of formation ;and» for this end, yon are presented 
^>itli a view of such genera! maxims, in spelling primitive and 
derivative words, as have been almost universally received. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with f, 1. or s, preceded by a single 
vowels doub!e the final consonant : as^ stnff^ mill, pass, EfCn 
The only exceptions a/'e, o/*, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, thisy 
%ui, and thus. 

*A compound word is included under the head of derivative words : 
«6 peu -knife, tea-cop, lookhig-glass \ may be reduced to other words of 
^ffiater simplicity. 
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It is no great merit to spel properly ; bat a great defecl to 
Id it iocorrectly. 
Jacob womiiiped bis Creator, leaning on (he top of hisitaf. 
We may place too little, as well as too much stres upon 
irearos. 

Our manners Sibould be neither gros, nor excessifely 
refined. 

RULE II. 

M9tu>nUaUes ending toith any consonant hut f, I, or s, and 
pnetdedfnf a single vowel, never double fhejinal consonant ; 
exeqding only^ a£dy e66, huit^ egg, odd, err, inn, bunn, purr, 
Mabuxz, 

A carr signifies a chariot of war, or a small carriage of 
Iwrden. 

Id the names of druggs and plants, the mistake in a word 
may endanger life. 

Nor undelightful is the ceaseless humni, 

To him who muses through the woods at noon. 

The finn of a fish is the limb, by which he balances his body, 
and moves in the water. 

Many a trapp is laid to insnare the feet of youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by the simple busi- 
oess of making mats. 

RULE in. 

W'ords ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plurals of nouns, the persons ^f verbs,^ verbal nouns, past 
participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by changing y 
into i : as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou carriest ; he carrieth or 
aarries ; earner^ carried ; happy, fiajf>pier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y, that i may not 
be doubled : as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, fyc. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the above, 
is not changed ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, ifc, ; 
txcept in lay, pay, and say ; from which are formed, laid, 
paid, and said; and their cqmpounds, unlaid, unpaid, un- 
said, ifC, 

We should subject our fancystothe government of reason. 

If thou art seeking for the living among the dea«i, liiou 
irearyest thyself in vain. 

If we have denved ourselves sinful pleasures, we sb:ill be 
great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the happyer fur po&sessing talents and 
affluence, unless wd make a right tne of them. 

The truly good mind is not dismaied by poverty, afiiio- 
tjonsyor death. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon as- 
inmmg an^addUi&nal ^iki^ beginning with a cotV3onaid> 
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commonly change y into \ : tu, happy^ happily^ happiness 
But when v is precedid by a vowel, li is very rarely changec 
in the additional syllable : as coy. coyly ; hoy^ boyish^ boy- 
hood ; annoy, anvoyed, annoyance ; joy, joyless, joyful, ^'c 

It is a gr<Mt blessing tu have a suuiid raiud, uniimueiiced bj 
fu ncy fill tiuiiiours. 

Common calamities, and common blessings, fall heavyl) 
iipdi) the envious. 

The comelyness of youth are modesty and frankness: 
of Hiie, condescension and iit^nity. 

When we act against conscience, we become the destroi- 
crs of our own peace. 

We may be plaiiul, tind yet innocent ; grave, and yet cor- 
rupt. It iH only from geueral conduct, that our true charactei 
can be portraicd. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and toords accented on the last syllahle 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single votoel 
double that consonant, when they take another sylltmle begin- 
ning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thioy thinnish ; to ubeL 
an abettor ; to begin^ a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable^ the consonant remains single : as^ totoil,iail' 
ing * to offtr, an offering ; nuj^idy maiden^ ifc. 

When we bring the lawmaker into contempt, we have il 
e^eci nnnuled his laws. 
. By defering our repentance, we accumulate our sorrows. 

The pupils of a certriin ancient philosopher, were not 
during the firsi yeais of study, permitted to ask any questions. 

We ail have many faillings and lapses to lament and re- 
cover. 

There is no dffliction with which we are visitted, thai 
may not be improved to our advantage. 

The Christian Lawgiver has prohibhted many things, 
ityhich the heathen philosophers allowed. 

RULE VL 

Jfords endini: with any double letter butA, and taking nessj 
less, ly, or Oil, after them, preserve the letter double ; «w, 
harmlessness. carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, dis- 
tressful, fyc. . But those words which end with double I, and 
take ness, le^s. ty. or ful, after them, generally omit oncl: 
as, fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, ifc, 

Restlesness ol mind (TiNqiialifie«j us, both for the enjoy- 
jftxem of peace, and the performance of duty. • 
. The^rjpows of calumny fall hurmlesly at the feet of virtue. 

The road to the blisfi^lregionsy is as opeii to the peasant i|s 
to ihe king. 
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k chillness, or shivering of the bod/, geooraUy precedes 
« fever. 

To recommend virtue to others, our lights must shine 
i)right]y, not dullly. 

The silent stranger stood amaz'd to see 
Contempt of wealth, and willful poverty, 

RULE vn. 

Ness, less, Yy, and ful, added to word^ ending with silent 
«, do not cut it off : aa^ pcdencu^ guUeness, dosely^ peaceful i 
•except in a few words : as, duty, truly, awful. 

The warmth of disputation, destroys that sedatness of 
mind which is necessary to discover truth. 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night. 

In all our reasonings, our mind shouM be sincerly em- 
ployed in the purstiit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are peculiarly 
disgracful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and aweful ser- 
vice. 

Wisdom alone is truely fair : folly only appears so. 

RULE vin. 

Meht, added to words ending unih silent e, generally prt* 
serves the efrom elision : as, abatement, chastisement, incite' 
mentf ifc. The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledge 
men<, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations^ it changes y into i, when preceded 
by a consonant ; as, accompany^ ac ompaniment ; merry ^ 
merriment, v 

The study of the English language is making daily ad- 
Tancment. 

A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates improvment. 
To shun allurments is not hard, 
To minds resolv'd, forewarned, and w^ell prepkr'd* 

RULE IX. 

Able and ibie, when incorporated into words ending with 
Meni e, almost always cut it off\ as, blame, blamable ; cure^ 
curable ; sense^ sensible, Sfc, but if cor g soft comes btfors o 
in the origwal word, the e, is then'preserved in words com- 
pmmnded unih sihle : as, change, cha geable ; peace, peaceahUf 
ifc» 

Every person and thing connected with self, is apt to ap- 
pear good and desireable in our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are more excuseable in ignoraoty 
than in well-instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not reversiable by those of moo. 

3 
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Gratitude^ is a forceible and active principle in good and 
generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body are not 
chargable upon us. 

We are made to be servicable to others, as well as to our- 
selves. 

RULE X. 

Wlien ing or ish is added to words ending with sUent e, 
the e, is almost universally omitted ; as, place placing ; 
lodge, lodging ; slavCf slavish ; prude f prudish. 

An obligeiitg and humble disposition, is totally unconnect- 
ed with a servile and cringeing huniour. 

By solaceing the sorrows of others^ the heart is improv- 
ed, at the same time that our duty is performed. 

Labor and expense are lost upon a droneish spirit. 

The inadvertancies of youth may be excused, but knave- 
ish tricks should meet with severe reproof. 

RULE XI. 

Compounded words are generally spelled in the same man- 
ner y as the simple words of which they are formed : as, glass- 
house, skylight, thereby, hereafter. Many words ending with 
double 1, are exceptions to this rule : as, already, welfare, toilful ^ 
fulfil : and also the words, wherever, Christmas, iammas,^c. 

The pasover was a celebrated feast among the Jews. 

A virtuous woman looketh well to the ways of her hous- 
hold. 

These people salute one another, by touching the top of 
ilieir forheads. 

That which is sometimes expedient, isnot ailways so. 

We may be hurtfull to others, by our example, as well as 
by personal injuries. 

In candid minds, truth finds an entrance, and a wellcome 
too. 

Our passtimes should be innocent ; and they should not 
occur too frequently. 



CONVERSATION III. 



ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 
OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

Tutor. Do you remember the explanations, which 
I have often given you, of the words, analysis and 
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George. I remember them well. Analysis is the 
separating of any thing into parts, to find the e/e- 
ments of which it is composed ; and synthesis is the 
joining of these parts together again, to make one 
whole. 

Tutor. That is right; and you may now per- 
ceive that these terms may be applied to our present 
subject ; for you have learned that articulate sounds 
are the elements of language ; tliat letters are the 
representatives of these sounds, and compose sylla- 
bles ; ihat syllables compose words ; that words 
compose sentences, and that sentences compose ao 
oration or discourse. This process, you perceive, 
is synthetic. But when you take an oration, or any 
composition, and decompose it, or separate its dif- 
ferent parts, and find the elements of which it is 
composed, you analyze it. 

George. I suppose, then, when we begin upon 
Etymology and Syntax, our business will be to an- 
alyze sentences. And, as you told us, that after 
we had finished that part of Grammar, which is call- 
ed Orthography, you would explain to us the two 
parts, which are called Etymology and Syntax; 
I hope you will begin this morning. 

Tutor. Yes, I am quite at leisure ; and I will 
now begin to explain to you, these useful parts of 
Grammar ; and I do it with more pleasure, because 
I perceive that you desire to understand your own 
language. It is pleasant to instruct you, when you 
express a wish to be informed ; but it is a very 
disagreeable task to teach children, if they have no 
curiosity, or love of learning ; if they discover no 
disposition to improve the minds which God has 
given them, and have no wish to become wiser and 
better. 

Caroline. I am anxious that you should begin 
your explanations, for I think we shall understand, 
them. There is a great pleasure in learning, when4 
we comprehend what we are taught. 
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Tutor. Etymology treats of the different sorts of 
words, of their derivation, and various modifications 
on account of cases, moods, and tenses. Syntax 
treats of the arrangement of words in a sentence 
according to grammatical rules. But you cannot, 
at present, perfectly comprehend these definitions : 
I shall illustrate them more fully as we advance, and 
as I find you prepared to understand the subject. 

Caroline. You say Etymology treats of the 
different sorts of words; I think there must be a 
great many sorts. • 

Tutor. Not so many, perhaps^ ^s you imagine. 
Although there are nearly forty thousand words in 
the English language, yet there are only ten differ- 
ent sorts, viz. the noun, or substantive, vebb, 

ARTICLE, ABJECTIVEjPARTICIPLEjADVERBjPRONOUN, 

conjunction, PREPOSITION, and interjection. 
We call these different sorts of words, parts of 
speech. 

A substantive, or Noun, is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion. The 
word Noun, means name. The name of any thing 
which we can see, taste, smell, hear, feel,or conceive 
of, is a noun. Book, apple, rose, song, pin, 
modesty, truth, bravery, are nouns. Nouns have 
four different properties, belonging to them, viz. 
person, number, gender, and case. 

Nouns have two persons, the second and third. 
When we speak of, or about a thing, the word,which 
is the name of that thing, is a noun of the third 
person ; when we speak to a person or thing, it is of 
the second person : as, when addressing a person, 
I say, The book is on the table, George ; — the nouns 
book and table are of the third person, but George 
is of the second person, because, I speak of the 
book, and the table, but [ speak to George. Girls, 
study your lesson. In this example, girls is a noun 
of the second person, and lesson of the ^Airrf person. 

Nouns have two numbers, the singular number, 
^^€/ tAe plursil number. When a v:otd U xVvc Tx^ta^ 
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ofone person or thing, it is of the singular number ; 
when it denotes more than one, it is of the plural 
number. Thus, when I say, The man walks among 
the trees ; man is a noun of the third person, sin- • 
gular number, but trees is a noun of the third person, 
plural number. But when I say. Trees, I wish you 
would grow faster, trees is a noun of the second 
person plural. Nouns have thr^e Genders. Gender 
is the distinction of nouns with regard to sex. 
When a noun denotes animals of the male kind, it 
is of the Masculine Gender ; when it denotes ani« 
mals of the female kind, it is of the Feminine 
Bender; and when it signifies oUects that are 
neither males nor females, it is of the J^euter Gender. 
ATeuter means neither one nor the other. A noun 
of neuter gender, then, means a noun, which is' 
neither of the masculine gender, nor of the feminine ' 
gender. Thus, when I say /The boys lent the books 
to the girl; — boys is a noun of the thinl person, 
plural number, of masculine gender ; girl is a noun 
of the third person, singular number, of feminine 
gender; and books is a noun of the third person, 
plural number, of neuter gender. 

Nouns have three cases; the Nominative case,, 
the Possessive case, and the Objective case. Case 
is the condition^ or situation of the noun in relation 
to other words in the sentence. 

At present T will explain to you, only the Nomi- 
native case ; the others will be explained hereafter. 
A noun which denotes an animal or thin|s^ that does 
an action is in the Nominative case.* Or, in other - 
words, wlien a noun is the actor or agent, it is in 
the nominative case. And if a noun signifies an 
actor, there must be some word in the sentence 
expressing the action. 

Ge&rge, What are the words, which express 
actions, called ? 

*Tbi8 definition is sufficleat for the leamei's preseTit xrarooiA. %t«<' 
G()J3K XVIIIf the dednhion in Italic, piige 124 

3* 
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Ttitor. Vei^s. I shall now give you only such, 
a definition of a Verb, as is sufficient for your 
present purpose; and, indeed, the only one which 
. you can yet clearly comprehend ; but, as we ad- 
vance, 1 shall give you a more complete definition. 
And 1ft me remark to you, once for all, that I shall 
present to you only such parts of the subject as I 
know you are prepared to understand; and give 
you such definitions as you can comprehend at the 
time they are given. Each Conversatiqn will pre- 
pare you for the one that will follow. 

George, That is the way in which you have 
instructed us in other subjects ; and if yoii can do 
so in this, I am sure we shall be interested in it 

Tutor, I will proceed with the Verb. A verb 
is a word that expresses an action of some creature 
or thing. Thus, if I say. The boy runs — The ball 
rolls — Thedogbarks — The bird flies — The children 
play — The rain falls — you can be at no loss to 
know which words are the verbs. They are those 
that express the actions, viz. runs-^-rolls — barks — 
flies — play — falls. The nouns, boy, ball, dog, bird, 
children, rain, are actors^y or persons and things that 
act or move, and, therefore, in the nominative case 
to the verbs that express their several actions. 

You may perceive, then, how intimate the con- 
nexio'i is, between the nominative case and the verb : 
•ne denotes the actor, and the other the action. 
And you will readily see that, if only one animal 
or thing acts, there can be only one action,. Or^ in 
other words, when the word, denoting the actor 
signifies only one things the word denoting the 
action will signify only one action. Thus, when I 
say, The box rolls — box. is in the singular number, 
because it denotes but one thing, and rolls denotes 
but one action, which the bo5L does ; therefore the 
verb rolls is of the singular number, just like the 
nominative box. If the nominative case, or the 
actor, is of the singular number, the verb must also 
^ of the singular aamber. And ihe -vetb mw^i 
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also be of the s^tne person that the nominative case 
is. If the nominative is of the second person^ the 
verb must be the same — if the nominative is of the* 
third person, then the verb must be of the third, 
person. On this account I will give )^ou a rule. 

RULE L 9^ 

A verb must agree vnth its nominative case in 
number and person. 

I shall now give you some sentences to parse.. 
Parsing a noun is telling of what person, number, 
gender, and case it is : and also telling its grammat- 
ical relations in a sentence with respect to other 
words. Parsing any part of speech is telling all. 
its properties and relations. These relations, then, 
must be perfectly understood before the scholar can 
parse. You cannot yet parse a verb completely, as 
you are not yet informed of all its distinctions and 
properties; but you can explain such as you have- 
already learned. 

When you parse verbs, you will only tell their 
persons and numbers, which are the same as those of 
their nominatives; and you will tell with what nomi- 
native the verb agrees, accorditig to the rule which T 
have just given you. You will not give to the verb 
gender and case, I will parse for you one sentence, 
containing a nominative case and a verb ; the only 
sort of sentences which you are prepared to parse. 

EXAMPLE. 1^ 

When you know the person and number of the 
nominative, you know of what person and number 
the verb must be. 

Smoke ascends. Smoke is a noun of the third 
person, singular number, of neuter gender, in the 
nominative case to the verb ascends, Ascends is a 
verb of the third person singular number, and agrees 
ivith its nominative case, smoke, A verb must agreCj 
^c. 

Now, parse this sentence several lim^s,- V\\\ \\ift 
mknner of parsing it is quite familiar to yoxx^ ^tA* 
tpen parse the following sentences : 



^ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Snow falls. Fire burns. 

Boys play. Cats mew. 

Men labour. Ladies dance. 

David studies. Children study. 

Emma writes. Girls write. 

Man talks. Men talk. 

Now try, in different parts of the conversatioo, to 
select these two parts of speech, from all the others, 
and parse the nominative^ and the verb, correctly.-— 
I will now make some additional 

REMARKS ON NUMBER. 

Number is the consideration of an object, as one or moreif 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they 
express, are used only in the singular form : as, wheat, pitch,, 
gold, sloth, pride, Slc. ; others, oiily in the plural form : as, . 
bellows, scissors, ashes, riches, Sec. 

Soine words- are the same in both numbers : as, deer^ 
sheep, swine, &c. 

. The plural number of nouns is generally formed by add- 
ing t to the singular : as, duve, doves ; .face, faces ; thought, . 
thoughts. But when the substantive singiriar ends in x, ch^ 
soft, «A, 88, or t,,we add et in the plural : as, box, boxes ;. 
church, churches , lash, lashes : kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebuses. 
If the singular ends in th hard ; the plural is formed by add- 
iae the 8 : as, monarch, monarchs ; diKti'rh, distiches. 
' Nouns, which end in o, have sometimes e8 added, to foriii-> 
the plural : as, cargo, echo, hero, n^gro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo ; and sometimes only 8 : as, folio, Duncio, punc- 
tilio, seraglio. When the o is immediately preceded by a : 
vowel, we add only a. 

Nouns ending in/, or/e, are rendered plural by the change 
of *hose terminations into v€8 : as, loaf, loaves ; half, halves ; 
wife, wives : except grief, relief, reproof, and several others,, 
which form the plural by the addition of «. Those which • 
end in J\ have the regular plural : as ruff, ru/fs ; except, 
^ staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change ii into ie8 in the plural : as, 
beauty^ beauties ; fly« flies. . Bfit the y is not chunged, where 
there is another vowel in the syllable ; as, key, keys ; delay, 
delays ; attorney, attorneys.- 

Some nouns become plural by changino; the a of the sin- 
gular into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alderman, 
aldermen. The words, ox -and child for fo oxen and chil- 
dien ; brother, makes either brothers or brethren. Some- 
*ittfek the diphthong ao js changed in\o cc \n\V\e v^\xxsv\ *. vv%, 
ftset ; goosCf geese ; .tooth, leelh. "Loo*^ «txvv\ wvow^^ . .: 
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luake lice and mice. Penny, makes pence ; or pennies, 
when the coin is meant; die, dice (for play) ; die, dies (for 
coining). 

It is a general rule, that all names of things measured or 
weighed, have no plural ; for in them not number, but quan- 
tity is regarded : as, wool, wine, oil. When we speak, how- 
ever, of differeet kinds, we use the plural': as, the coarser 
wools, the richer wines, the finer oils. 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gener- 
ality of correct writers, to construe the following words as 
plural nouns : paiiis, richeSf alms ; and also, maithemaHc9^ 
metaphysicSy poUctics, ethics^ opUcSy pntumaHcSy with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says, that the adjective much is sometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with patn» 
as a plural noon : as ^ much pains." The connexion, how- 
ever, is not to be recommended. 

The word ntwa is now almost universally considered as be- 
longii^ to the singular number. 

The noun mtans is used both in the singular and the 
plural number. 

' As a general rule for the use of the word meanSf as either 
singular or plural, it would render the construction less vague, 
and thu expression therefore less ambiguous, were we to em- 
ploy it as singular when the mediation or instrumentality of 
one thing is impPied ; and, as plural when two or more medi- 
ating causes are referred to. t. '' He was careful to observe 
what means toere employed by his adversaries, to counteract 
his schemes." Here meang is properly joined with a pidral 
verb, several methods of counteraction being signified. — 
" The king consented ; and, by this means, all hope of suc- 
cess was lost.". Here but one mediating circumstance it 
implied ; and the noun is, therefore, used as singular. 

The following words, which have been adopted from the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus distinguish- 
ed with respect to number. \^ 



Singular. 
Cherub. 
Seraph. 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Mjrpothesis, 



PlurcU. 
Cherubim. 
Seraphim. 
Antitheses. 
Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
Diaereses. 
Ellipses. 
Emphases. 
Hypotheses, 



Singular. 
Phoenomenon, 

Appendix. < 

Arcanum* 

Axis. 

Calx. 

Datum* 

Effluvium. 

Encomium. < 
Erratacn. 



Plural. 
Phoenomena. 
Appendices, or 
Appendixes. 
Arcana. 
Axes. 
Calces. 
Data 
Effluvia. 
Encomia, or 
Encomiums. 
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Metamor- 


J Metamor- 
l phoses. 


phosis. 


Genus. 


Genera. 


Ldinina. 


Laminae. 


Index. 


j Indice>, or 
I Indexes.* 


Medium. 


Media. 


MR(i;us. 


Magi. 



Genius. 
Memoran- 
dum. 
Stratum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Vortex. 



Genii.* 

Memoranda, or 

Memorandums. 

Strata. 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned languages, are con- 
ftnfd to the pluiul number : as, antipodes, credenda, literati, 
minntiae. 

The /oilowing nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner, when adopted into our 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

By ftudyiig this Conversationthoroughly, you will find the 
next quite easy to be understood : and will be able, at anoth- 
er lime, to answer the following questions, which I shall ask. 
you before I give you further instruction. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is a noun ? 

How many persons has it ? 

How do you distinguisluhe persons ? 

How many numbers have nouns ? 

What are they ? 

How do you distinguish them ? 

How many genders have nouns ?- 

What are they ? 

How do you know them ? 

How many cases have nouns ? 

When is a noun in the nominative case ? 

What is a verb ? 

What belong to verbs? j^ 

Have they genders and cases ? 

How do you know the person and number of verbs ? 

Are verbs of the singular and plural number spelled alike ? 

What rule do you give when you parse a verb ? 

What is the use or necessity of this rule ? 

What nouns are used only in the singular form ? 

What are used only in the plural form ? 

What are the same in both numbers ? 

How is the plural number of nouns generally formed ? 

Wheri the noun singular ends in or, ck soft, sk, ss, or 9, how 
is the plural formed ? 

But if the singular ends in ch bard^ how is the plural form- 
ed ? 

*Genii, when it signifies aerial spirits ; Geniuses, when signifying 
persons of genius. 

^Indexes, when it signifies pointers, or tables of contents : indices,. 
whe/j refenmgto aJ^ebraic quantities. 
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How do nouns ending in o, form their plural ? 

How those ending in f^ or fe9 what exceptions ? 

How those in y ? what exception ? 

What is the general rule respecting the names of things 
weighed and measured ? 

Is there any exception to this ? 

What nouns cliange a into e, and oo into ee, to form the 
pbral F 

What is the plural of brother 9 

Of what number are paina^ riches, almsy ethicst optics. 
kc. ? • 

Of what numt)er is news 9 

How is tho noun means used ? 

How are hiatus f apparatus^ series^ species f used ? Whjr ? 



CONVERSATION IV. 



OF NOUNS AND VERBS. CASES OF NOUNS. 

Tutor. I find by the correctness with which you 
bave answered the questions relating to our last 
conversation, that you will find no difiiculty in 
understanding iwhat I shall say in this. You were 
yesterday informed, that nouns have three case6,the 
Nominative, Possessive, and Objective ; Kut f ex- 
plained ;on1y the JVomiiiative, which denotes an actor. 
I shall naw give you the Pbssessive and Objective 
cases. 

When the noun is in the Possessive Case, it 
denotes the possessor of some thing, and is spelled 
differently from the nominative case: as, Boy's hat. — 
The boy is the possessor of the hat, which is $>howQ 
by an apostrophe and an s, after the word boy. 
When a noun of the plural number is in the posses- 
sive case, and ends in s, we only add an aposthrophe 
to it: as. Boys' hats. — If the plural number is 
formed otherwise than by adding s to the singular, 
the possessive c^ise plural is formed by the apostrophe 
and the s also, just as we form the possessive case 
singular : as, — Man's house. — Men's house. — Wo- 
man's bonnet. — Women's ton nets. . Ii^ ihesc* en^m- 
pies, man's, and woman^s are in the possessive c^%c^ 
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singular number, and the nouns men^s and %oa\ 
are in the possessive case, plural number. 

Caroline, I understand the Nominative 
Possessive cases ; please to explain the Object! 

Tvior. The Objective i:^.se denotes the obj 
an action, and is spelled just as the nominati 
The following examples illustrate the three ca 
n«uns. 





EXAMPLES. 


♦ 


Noni. C«8e. 


Verb. 


Poss. Caw. 


Obj. Ca 


The boy 


beats 


the man's " 


horse. 


The horse 


kicks 


the man's 


bo J. 


The man 


struck 


that man's 


man. 


The servant 


lost 


those boys' 


ball. 



Take notice, that the last noun hoys* is i 
plural number, which is formed by adding s t 
singular ; therefore, being in the possessive ca 
apostrophe only is added, without another s. 

You have now had nouns in their three c 
and see that ease means the different sitnati 
relation of nouns in sentences. Every noun 
be either in the Nominative, Possessive, or Obj 
Case. 

When we put a noun in the three cases w 
making a sentence, but merely to show the ter 
tion of the no^m in the different cases, we 
declining a noun. Termination means ei 
The Possessive case you have seen has a ter 
tion, or ending, different from that of the No 
tive, or Objective case. 

The nouns, Man and Mother, are thus dec! 

Sing. num. ^ Sing. num. 

^om. Man AVmji. Mother 

Poss. Man's Poss. Mother's 

X>hj. Man X)hj. Mother. 

Plu. num. Plu. num. 

JVbm. Men Abm. Mothers 

Poss. Men's Poss. Mothers' 

Ohj. Men Ohj. Mothers. 

When nouns in the singular number end in 
sometimes write the Possessive c^c&e with au 
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trophe only, without another s-; as goodneu* sake^ 
lighteovsness^ sake; because it would cause too 
much of a hissing sound to say goodness^i sake^ he. 
Botthe apostrophic s, is not always omitted in words 
ending in double s. We write the word witneis^ 
when in the Possessive case, thus : Witnesses testi- 
mony. When the word ends in enccj the s should 
be omitted : as, for conscience' sake ; but, observe, 
the apostrophe is used. 

George. Yes, for conscience's sake, would not 
only be disagreeable to the ear, but somewhat diffi- 
cult to be pronounced 'with distinctness.' But 
although we have nouns in all their cases, we know 
how to parse them only in the JVominative. . 

Tutor. I will give you two rules which will 
inform you how to parse the Possessive and Objec- 
tive cases. 

RULE n. 

When two nouns come together ^ signifying different 
things, the former implying possession must be in the 
possessive case, and governed by the latter. 

Sometimes the latter noun which governs the 
Possessive case is understood : as, this is John's hat, 
but that is Peter's. The noun hat is understood 
«fter Peter's, and it governs Peter's in the Possessive 
case. 

RULE III. 

Transitive verbs govern the objective case, 

Caroline. We do not know what a transitive 
verb is. 

Tutor. A transitive verb, is one that expresses 
an action done to some object^ and governs that 
object in the objective case. 

Oeorge. What does the word transitive mean ? 

Tutor. It means passing'-^r having the power 
of passing from one thing to another. When applied 
to a verb, it means that the verb expresses an action 
which the Nominative case does to some object; as^ 
mi€D buiid bouses — horses eat hay— fire cotvmmet 
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wood. In these sentences, buUd^ eat, consumes , are 
transitive verbs, and govern houses, hay, and wood^ 
in the obj^tive case, according to the rale/ Tran^i- 
tive verbs govern the objective case. 

Caroline. Tou say, that transitive verbs govern 
the objective case. I do not exactly understand the 
word govern, when used in grammar. 

Tutor. Tou cannot now understand an explana- 
tion of grammatical government so well as you will 
be able to, after I shall liave given you moreinstruc* 
tion ; but since you have asked the question, I wiH 
give you such explanation as you can comprehend* 
Chvemment,9iS it respects nouua, is the influence that 
one word has over another, in causing it to be inxiny 
particular case, rather than in another. When we 
«ay, Peter^s hat, Peter is the possessor, and hat 19 
the thing possessed by Peter. The relation between 
the Possessor Rud thing possessed, ^used to be 
expressed by es added to the former noun : as Pe- 
tered hat ; but now, by leaving out ihe^y^and writing 
the s with an apostrophe ' to show ^hat the e is want- 
ing. Now, then, when a thing orperson is possessed 
by another thing or person, ^his relation may be 
expressed by this sign '«j or asl have before told you, 
when the noun ends in ss, it is sometimes expressed 
by this sign ' only, without the s. It is therefore 
plain that the latter noun or thing possessed, is what 
makes it necessary to add this sign \ or this ' to the 
former noun or possessor; — and this is what is meatrt 
by govermnent. The latter noun, then, governs the 
former in the possessive case, when the latter nouH 
denotes the thing possessed, and the former one,^be 
possessor. - 

So a transitive verb governs the Obfective case, of 
the noun, that denotes the object of wi action ; it 
does not govern the Possessive or tbe JSTominative 
case. When I mean to say, that Peter is the object 
which I strike, I cannot say, I strike Peter's, I must 
«ay, I strike Peter ; because the transitive verb does 
»ot govern the Possessive, but' the Objective case. 
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Caroline. I suppose if a transitive verb expresses: 
in action done to some object, an intransitive verb 
must express an action which hnot done to'any objects 

Thitor. Ton are right. Intransitive verbs express 
action confined to the actor. Give me an example 
of an intransitive verb. 

Caroline. George runt. Runs is an intransitive 
verb, because George's action is confined to himself, 
and does not afiect any object. 

Tutor. Very well explained. NdS^ George,, 
give me an example of a transitive verb. 

Oeorge. Caroline broke tlie glass. Broke is a 
transitive verb, because it expresses an action don« 
by the Nominative case Caroline^ to the object g-Za^^* 
Broke governs glass in the Objective case, according 
to Rule III, Transitive verbs govern, &C. 

Caroline. Give us, if you please^ a few such 
sentences as we are prepared to parse, that we may 
practise upon them.. 

Tutor. IwilL 

Horses draw men^s carriages. 

I will parse this sentence for you, and then you 
can parse the others whicb I shieJl give you your- 
selves. If you find it difficult, reflect upon what has 
been told you,^ and you will at length succeed. 
Horses is a noun of the third person, f^ral number, 
masculine gender, in the nominative case to the verb 
draw. Dram is a transitive verb of the third person^ 
plural number, and agrees with its nominative case 
Horses f according to Rule I, which says. The verb 
must agree, &c. Men^s is a noun of the third per- 
son, plural number, masculine gender, in the Posses- 
sive case, and is governed by the following noun 
carriages, agreeably' to Rule II. Repeat the rule. 
Carruiges is a noun of the third person, plural 
number, of neuter gender, in the Objective case,and 
is governed by the transitive verb draw, according to 
Rule III. Repeat the rule. 

Parse the following sentences, in the same iuaT\T\^t^ 
only take care to call the verb tntranntive, 'wNiW^ 
^fereis no object acted upon. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Foxes kill people's geese. Women wash cbil- 
dren's clothes. Women walk. Mothers make 
daughters' frocks.-^Daughters increase mothers' 
pleasares — John whips Peter's dog — ^Peter's dog 
bites John's finger — George's wife's sister loves 
Emma's brother — In this last sentence George^s is 
governed by trife^s^ and toife's by sister, t/ 

Ihkyid plays — Boys|>Zay — ^Take notice in these, 
as well as^ the other sentences, that the singular 
verb ends m «, but in writiag the plural verb the s 
is omitted. Now practise upon such sentences, In 
different parts of the Conversation. 

1 wilt now give you a few additional 

REMARKS ON NOUNS. 

Substantives or nouns, are either coinflson or proper. 

Frbper names or substantives, are the names appropriated 
to individuals : as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds containing 
many sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals under 
them : as, animal, man, tree, &lc. 

When proper names have an article annexed to them, they 
are used as common names : as, *' He is (he Cicero of his age ; 
he is reading the lives otiJu Twelve CtBsars?^ 

Common names may also be used to signify individuals, by 
the addition of articles or pronouns : as, *' The boy is studi- 
ous ; thai girl is discreet."^ 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case ; and 
tbey are all of the third person^ when spoken o/*, and of the 
second, when spoken to, : as, " Blessings attend us on every 
side ; be grateful, children of men !" that is, ye children of 
men. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure of 
speech, converted into the masculine or feminine gender : as, 
when we say of the sun, he is setting ; and of a ship, she sails 
well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly give the 
masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for the 
attributes of imparting or communicating, and which are by 
nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are made femi- 

* Nouns may also be divided into the following classes : Collective 
nouns, or nouns of multitude : as, the people, the parliament, the army ^ 
Abstract nouns, or the names of quuities abstracted from their sub-^ 
stantives : as, knowledge, goodqess, witness. F$rM oxpdrtidpal notnss ; 
as, beginninj^, reading, writing. 
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nme, which are coaspicuout for the attributes ofcontaining, 
orbriugitig fori h, or which ace peculiarly bedutiful or auiiable. 
Upon these principles, the sua is said to be niasculin*^ ; and 
the moon, being the receptacle of the sun's light, co be fenii- 
nine. The earth is generally feininine. A ship, a country, a 
city, &&C. are likewise made feminine, being receivers or 
containers. Times is always masculine, on account of it9 
mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty^ and its 
being the object of love. Fortune and the church, are gener- 
iJly put in the feminine gender. — ^Tbere appears to be a 
rationnl foundation for these fii^urative distinctions, though 
tbey have not been adopted in all countries. Many of th6 
substances, which, in one language, have roascuhne names^ 
have, in others, names that are feminine.- ■ 

Greek and Latin, and many of the modern tongues, have 
nouns, some mascoline, sonae feminine, whifJi denote substan- 
ces in which sex never iiad existence. Nay, some languages 
are so particularly defective in this respect, as to class tvery 
object, inanimate as well as animate, under either the mascu- 
line or the feminine gender, as they have no neuter gender 
for those which are of neither sex. This is the case with th« 
Hebrew, French, Italian, and Spanish. But the English, . 
itriclly following the order of nature, puts every noun which' 
denotes-a. male animal, and no other, in the nmsculine gen- 
der ; ev«ry/.name of a female animal, the/eminine ; dud every 
animal whose sex is not obvious, or known, as well as every 
inanimate object whatever, in the neuter gender^ And this 
gives our Ungnage a superior advantage to most others, in 
3ie poetical and rhetorical style : for when nouns naturally 
neuter are converted into masculine and feminine, the per- 
sonification is moi-e distinctly, and more forcibly marked. 

The English language has three methods of iistinguishing ^ 
the sex, viz. 



Male. 


Female 


Bachelor 


Maiil 


Boar 


Sow 


Bt)y 


Girl 


Brother 


Sister 


Buck 


Doe 


Bull 


Cdw 


Bullock pr^ 
Steer ( 


Heifer 


Cock. 


Hen 


King 


Qtieea 


Lad 


Lass 


Lord 


Lady 


Maa 


Woman 


Wsster 


Mistress 



4* 



1. By different words : as^ 

Male. 
Dog 
Drake 
Earl 
Father 
Friar 
Gander 
Hart 
Horse 
Husband 

Singer 

Sloven 
Son >^ 

Slag. 



Female. - 
Bitch 
Duck 
Countess 
Mother 
Nun 
Goose 
Roe 
Mare 
Wife 

Songstress cy? 
Singer 
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Milter 

Nepfleir ♦ 
Ram 

Male. 

Abbot 

Actor 

Administrator 

Adulterer 

Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Biiron 

Bri()egropm 

Benefactor 

Ca'erer 

Chanfer 

Conductor 

Count 

DeacoD 

Duke 

Elector 

Emperor 

Enchanter 

Executor 

Governor 

Heir 

Hero 

Hunter 

Host 



Spawner 

Niece 

Ewe 



Uncle 
Wizzard 



By a difference ofterminaHon 

Female. Male. 

Abbess Jew 

Actress Landgrare 

Administratrix Lion 



Aant 
Whcli 



08, 



Ad u1 tress 

Ambassadress 

Arbitress 

Baroness 

Bride 

Benefaetres» 

Cateress 

Chantress 

Conductress 

Countess 

Deaconess 

Dutcbess 

Electress 

Empress 

Enchantress 

Executrix 

Governess 

Heiress 

Heroine 

Huntress 

Hostess 



Marquis 
Mayor 
Patron 
Peer 
Poet 
Priest 
Prince 
Prior 
Prophet 
Protector 
Shepherd 
Sor)gster 
' Sorcerer 

Siltari 

Tiger 
'traitor 

Tutor 

Viscount 

Votary 

Widower 



Female. 

Jewess 

Landgravine 

Lioness 

Marchioness 

Mayoress 

Patroness 

Peeress 

Poetess' 

Priestess 

Princess 

Prioress 

Prophetess 

Protectress 

Shepherdess 

Songstress 

Sorceress 

Sultaness 

Sultana 

Tigress 

Traitress 

Tutress 

Viscountess 

Votaress 

Widow 



8. By a noun, pronoun, or actjective, being prefixed to ik^ 



substantive: as 



A cock-sparrow 
A man-servant 
A he-goat 
A he-near 
A male child 
Male descendants 



A hen-sparrow 
A maid-servant 
A she-goat 
A she-bear 
A female child 
Female descendants 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mascu- 
line or feminine. The vf ords parent, child, cousin, friend, 
neighbor, servant, and several others, are used indifferently 
for males or females. These words cannot properly be said 
to denote a distinct species of gender, as some writers on 
English grammar have asserted, and who denominate them 
the common gender. There is ho such gender belonging to 
tbe language. The business of parsing can be effectually 
*»''/ormed, without having recourse to a common ^wi^^x.— 
^ fre may say; Farenta is, a noun of \.Vie m^^c\3X\^^ attd 
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feminine gender; Parent, if doubtful, is of the masculine or 
feminine gender ; Partntf if the gender is known by the con- 
struction, is of the gender so ascertained. 

Nouns with Tariable terminations contribute to conciseness 
and perspicuity of expression. We have only a sufficient 
number of them to make us feel our want : for when we say 
of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a builder, a 
weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the termination, which 
we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that she is a botanist, a stu- 
dent, a witness, a scholar, an Orphan, a companion, bpcanse 
these terminations have not annexed to them the riotion of sex. 

If you have paid attention to what I have said, you will 
be able to answer the following questions before I give you 
any new information. I will write them for you, that you 
may find out the answers, which I shall expect you to give^ 
when we meet again. 

V QUESTIONS. 

What is a noun ? 

How many persons have nouns ? 

How many number^ ? 

How many genders ? 

How many cases ? 

How do you distinguish the three cases? 

T^hat rule do you give when you parse the possessive case ? 

When you parse an objective case what rule ? 

What is a verb ? 

What distinction have I given respecting a verb ? 

What is the difference between a transUive and an iniranf 
sitive verb ? 

Are verbs, in the singular number, written as they are in 
the plural ? 

What is the distinction between a common and a proper 
noun ? . 

Of what person are all nouns ? 

How are nouns, naturally neuter, made of masculine or 
feminine gender ? 

Can proper nouns be converted into common nouns ? 
How ? ^ . 






CONVERSATION V. , 

OP THK ARTICLES. 

Tutor. In the two preceding Conversations, I 
tDdeavovred to explain to you the two pT\ncA^^ 
parfs of speech in the Janguagc, vn. tVie JsTouu^ud^ 
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the Verb. Every thing th^tyou see about you, 
called by some name. Tbe substance on which 1 
write, is called paper ; the thing with which I write, 
is called a pen ; the thing which you bold in your 
baud, is called a book ; and the thing which Car- 
oline wekrs in her hair, is called a comb ; ¥ou per- 
ceive, then, that things are called by names, as well 
as persons ; and a word that is a name, you know, 
is a noun. The verb, you remember, is a word of 
a very different meaning from a noun ; the Verb 
signifies an action that some person or thing does. . 
I will now introduce anotlier part of speech, tile 
Article. 

ndn article is a word prefixed to nouns ^ to limit 
their signification. 

In the English language, there are but twa arti- 
cles, a and ^Ae : a becomes an, when the following 
word begins with a vowel or a silent h; as, an 
acron, an hour. Here you see that acron begins 
with a vowel ; and h in hour is silent ; therefore an 
is used ; for the ^st letter sounded in hour is the. 
vowel 0. 

George. Must we always use a before a word/, 
beginning with h that is sounded. 

Tutor. No : there is one exception. An must- 
be used when the following word begins with* 
an A that is not silent, if the accent is on the second . 
syllable : as, an heroic action, an historical account. 
But when the A is sounded, and the accent is not. 
on the second syllable, a is only to be used : as, a 
handy a husband^a heathen. 

Caroline. You said \^e must use ow, and hot a, . 
before a word beginning with a vowel ; is there no 
exception to that ? 

Tutor. Yes : there are two. An must not be 
used before the vowel w, when it is sounded long, . 
but a : as, a union, a university, a us(ful book, fyc. 
A must be used also before the word one ; as, 
many a one — because in pronouncing one, we sound 
it as if it were written with a to. 
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•dt or cm is called the indefinite article ; because 
It is used' to point out one single thing of a kind in 
an indefinite manner : as| Give me a book — ^Bring 
me an apple ; not meaning any particular book, 
or any particular apple. The is called the definite 
article ; because it points out what particular thing 
or things are meant : as^ Give me the book— Bring 
me the apples ; meaning some particular book, or 
apples — A noun used without an article to limit it 
is generally taken in the widest sense : as, Man tr 
mortaL lou readily see that this does not meao 
the same, as a man is mortal. The former phrase 
means, the creature, man, that is, all mankind ; 
the latter restricts the meaning to an individual. 
The rule we give, then, when we parse an article, is 

RULE IV. 

The article refers to a noun^ expressed or under* 
stoody to limit its signification. 

George. Do both the articles limit the nouns 
they refer to ? 

Tutor. Yes; but in difierent ways. .^ or an 
requires the following noun to be in the singular 
number, and therefore limits it as to its number. 

Caroline. Does a or an always require the fol* 
lowing noun to be singular i 

Tutor. Not always ; for when the words feWy 
greats mdny^ dozen^ hundred^ thousand^ come be- 
tween the article and noun, the noun is plural : as, 
a few men, a great many men, a dozen men, a Aun- 
dred houses, a thousand houses. 

George. I could not properly say, a houses ; but 
if I use few, or any of the words you mentioned, 
I perceive that the noun must be plural : as, a few 
houses, &z;c. But the definite article, I see, may be 
used with nouns of either number ; I can say, the 
hotLse, or the houses, with equal propriety ; hoi^ 
then d'jes the definite article limit its noun ? 

Tutor. By referring to some particular, thing or 
things, known ; while a or an refers to th\n^<& \uK^ 
knowOf and of course to no particular t]hm^« 
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Carolme, When I say you saw a horse, whicfe 
my father sold, does not a refer to ^ particular horse,, 
which is Known f 

Tutor. You have put a very proper question, 
Caroline ; and I ara glad to observe you examine 
closely the principles I present to you; it is the 
only way to become a scholar* If you reflect oa- 
your question, however, you will find, that it is not 
the article^ which ascertains the horse, spoken of to- 
be a particular one, that is known ; but it is that 
part of the sentence that follows the word horse*. 
This will appear by stopping at the word horse : 
a3, Yoxx saw a horse. — What horse is referred to h 

George^ None, in particular. I now perceive^ 
that the indefinite article has not the power of' 
pointing out a thing precisely ; but that other words 
render the thing, definite, which, the article alone- 
could not make so^ 

Caroling. I believe, that we now entirely com- 
prehend the different uses of the articles.. 

Tutor. I think you do ; and I shall now write- 
several questions for you to answer, and then give 
you a parsing lesson.. 

^ QUESTIONS; / 

How many articles are there in the English language ?. 

What are they called ?.• 

For what purpose aie they used ? 

How does the indefinite orticle limit the noun ?- 

How does the definite article limit it ?- 

When must a become an ^ 

In what instances must a be Med before a vowel ? 

When must an be used before an ftrthat is not silent ^ 

When must a be followed by a plural noun ? 

What rule da you give when you parse the articles ? 

^ EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The men saw wood. A boy runs. A girl 
writes. The husband governs the family. An owl. 
hoots. The owls hoot An ostrich runs. ^ A bird 
flies. The ladies teach the children. The mer^ 
chstDt selh the goods. The farmers sell produce. 
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Practice, as before, in different parts of the Con- 
versation. 

To show yon more particularly their use and 
importance, I give you the following 

REMARKS ON THE ARTICLES. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will b# 
seen in the following examples: "The son of a king — the 
son of the king — a son of the king.*' Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely different meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of the articles a and the. 

*'Thou art a man ;** is a very general and harmless posi- 
tkm ; but, ** Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to David,) 
is an asierdon capable of striking terror and remorse into 
the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the different 
virtues, rices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, 
i^: at, ''prudence is commendable ; falsehood is odious ; 
inger ought to be avoided ;*' Slc. It is not prefixed to a 
proper name : as. " Alexander,^ (because that of itself de- 
notes a determinate individual or pa rtirular thing, (except 
for the sake of distinguishing a particular family : as, " He 
is a Howard, or of the family of the Howards : or by way 
of eminence : as,'< fivery man is not a Newton ; *' He has 
the coarage of an Archilles : or when some noun is under- 
stood : ''He sailed down (Ae (river) Thames, in /Ae (ship) 
Britannia.'* 

'When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the noun : 
as, ** a good man," an agreeahU woman," " the ftesf friend." 
On some occasions, however, the adjective precedes a or an: 
as, 9uch a shame," as great a man as Alexander," ** too €€»€*• 
Ui$ an author." 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective many^ and a singular noun : as, 

*' Full mamf a gem of purest ra^ serene, 
** The dark unmthomM caves of ocean bear; 
** Full many a fiomW is born to blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gem nndmany a jflbtoV, 
refer to many gem8^ and many Jlowen, separately, noc col- 
lectively considered* 

The definite articlcti^e is frequently applied to adverbs in 
the comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect is, to 
nark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more 
precisely: as, " 7^e more I examine it, <^e better I like it. 
I like this the least of any. 

'^Tbat which is nearly connected with us, or with whick, 
lromit9 j\o\DHy,we hare been long acquamled, bQC0Ti\«» 
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speak of one person or thing, or more than one ; 
therefore they have no number ; nor do they de- 
note actors, possessors, or objects ; therefore they 
have no case. 

Tutor, You are right. In our language, Ad- 
jectives have no person, number, gender, or case ; 
and the only variation which, they admit, is that of 
the degrees of comparisoii. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison ; The Positive, the Comparative, 
and the Superlative. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without increase or diminution : as, good 
boys, wise boys, great boys. 

' The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
the Positive in signification : as, wiser boys — great- 
cr boys — less wise boys— ror boys less wise. The 
Adjective may be placed after the noun, as well as 
before it, as in the last example. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
Positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, great- 
est, wisest, least wise boys, or men, or people. 

The simple word, or Positive, becomes the Com- 
parative, by adding r or er ; and the Superlative, 
by adding st or est to the end of it : as ^ 

Possessive, Comparative. Superlative, 
wise, wiser, wisesf. 

gr^at, greater, greater/. 

The words more and mostj less and least, have the 
same effect : as. 

Possessive, Comparative, Superlative, 
wise, more wise, most wise, 

wise, less wise, least wise. 

You must perceive that the Adjective is a very 
simple part of speech ; and when you parse it, 
you will merely tell of what degree of comparison 
it is ; and to what noun it belongs ; and then give 
this rule :, 
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RULE V. 

Every adjective belongs to some nouUf expressed or 
understood. 

Caroline. I suppose we are now prepared to^ 
parse sentences, composed of Nouns, Verbi=, Ar- 
ticles, and Adjectives. 

TiUor. Yes. I will first parse one for you, and 
then give you several more, whicb you must practise 
upon. 

The little girls write a long letter. 

The is the definite Article, and refers to the noun 
girls. Repeat Rule IV. lAtile is an Adjective of 
the Positive state, and belongs to the noun girh 
Rf peat Rule V. Crirls is a noun of the third per- 
son, plural number, of the feminine gender, and 
nominative case to the verb write. Write is a trans- 
itive verb, of the third person, plural number, and 
agrees with its Nominative case, girls. Repeat 
Rule I. A is the indefinite Article, and refers to 
the noun letter. Repeat Rule IV. Long is au 
Adjective, of the Positive state, and belongs to 
the noun letter. Repeat Rule V. Letter is a 
noun of the third person, singular number, of neu- 
ter gendA*, and in the Objective case, governed by 
the transitive Verb write. Repeat Rule III. 

Parse this sentence several times ; and wi^ you 
can do it accurately, practise upon the following, 
in the same manner. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The great ships carry large burdens; the smaller 
ships bear less burdens. Generous persons relieve 
the poor old men. Wealthy ladies help indigent 
females. The little children cry. The old birds 
fly. Wise mothers teach little girls. The man's 
discourse caused much excitement. The girl's 
friends abuse the children's parents. The parents' 
servants brush the bovs' new clothes. 

Note. An adjective^ used without a suhstaniive^ 
having' the definite article before it, has the force auA 
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meantng of a substantive of the plural nuniber, and 
must be parsed thus : The rich help the poor. 

Rich is an adjective used substantively, third 
person plural, in the nominative case to the verb 
help. 

Poor is an adjective used substantively, of tlie 
third person, plural number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the transitive verb help. Re- 
peat Rule III. 

Private virtues adorn a man. 

The grey horses prance. 

Note. One, two, three, fyc* are called numeral 
adjectives. 

The two armies conquered the enemies. 

Thirty men killed twenty wolves. 

Note. The words, first, second, third, fyc. are 
called numeral adjectives of order. 

The third man killed the fourth wolf. 

I shall now give you a number of questions; 
which you will be able to answer, if you recollect 
vhat I have said in this Conversation. • 

t QUESTIONS. 

What is an Adjective ? 
' Do adj9ctives vary, as nouns do, on account 9/ number^ 
gender or case ? 

Do they ever vary ? 

What variation have they ? 

How many degrees of comparison have they ? 

How is the Comparative formed ? 

|Iow the Superlative? 

Is the uouB to which the adjective belongs, always ex- 
pressed ? 

What rule do you give, when you parse adjectives ? 

Is an adjective ever used in the. nature of a noun ? 

Of what number is the adjective when used subsianlively ? 

Now I will give you some i 

REMARKS QN THE ADJECTIVE. 
' Grammarians have generally enumerated three degrees of 
©omparison ; but the first of them has been thought by some 
wrhers, to be improperly termed a degree of comparison ; as 
it seems to he nothing more than the simple form of the 
adjective, an(\ no! to implv either comparison or degree. — 
"^'fn op'mioa mmv be weli founded, uu\«s% \\\fe^^\^c\VN%\5^ 
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$tapposed lo imply comparison or degree, by containing a 
secret or general reference to other things : as, when we say, 
** he is a iaU man," *<this is a/au* day,*' we make some refer* 
ence to the ordinary size of men, and to the different weatbei^ 

The termination i«^,'may be accounted in some sort a de* 
gree of comparison^ by which the signification is diminished 
below the positive : as, blacky Uacktsh, or tending to black- 
ness ; salt, scdHskt or having a little taste of salt. 

Tiie word rtUker is very properly used to express a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, ** she is raihir profuse in 
her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er and 
tst ; and dissyllables by more and tnost : as, mild, milder^ 
mildest ; frui^al, more frugal, most frugal. Dissyllables endu- 
ing in y^ as, happy, lovely ; and in It after a mute, as, able, 
ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite ; 
easily admit of er and est ; asy happier, happiest ; abler, 
ablest ; politer, politest. Words of more than two syllables 
hardly ever admit of those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the ad- 
verb mo$t to the end of them ; as, nethermon, uttermost or 
utmost ; undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In £nglisb, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt 
to get the better of^ analogy,) that are irregular in this re- 
spect : as, '* good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, less 
least ; much or many, more, most ; near, nearer, nearest or 
ner* . ite, later, latest or last ; old, older or eldest, oldest of 
eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the defi- 
nite article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and 
meaning, and is written as a substantive : as, *' Providence 
rewards ^Ae^ocf, and punishes ike bad. 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the m^ 
tureof adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, cornfield, mead- 
ow ground, be. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : cardh< 
nal, as one, two, three, Sec. : ordinal, as first, second, third, 

&C. 

REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT OF COMPA'USON. 

tf we consider the subject of comparison attentively, wa 
shalhperceive that the degrees of it ate infinite in number, 
or at least indefinite. The following instances will illustrate 
this position.-^ A mountain is larger than a mite; by how 
many degrees ? How much bigger is the earth than a grain 
of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser than 
Alcibiades : or by how many is snow whitei ihau lV\% ^^v^t J 
It h plain, that to these, and many other qu«^\ou^ ol ai w^ J 
a^raatare, no definite answers can bft relurnt^. H 

6^ 
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In quantities, however, that may be exacUy measured, the 
degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is just 
twelve times as long as an mch ; and an hour is sixty times 
the length of a minute. But in regard to qualitieSf and to 
those quantities which cannot be measured exactly, it is 
impossible to say how many degrees may be comprehended 
ID the comparative excess. 

But, though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact^ 
they cannot be so in ianguagiB : it is not possible to accom- 
modate our speech to such numberless gradations ; nor 
vould it be convenient, if language were to express many of 
them. In regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the 
degrees of more and less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligibly, at least, .if not accurately, by 
certain adverbs, or words of like import: as, "Virtue is 
^naUy preferable to riches ; "Socrates wasmI^c^ wiser than 
Alcibiades; "Snow is a great deal whiter than this paper f 
"The tide is considerably h'gher to-day than it was yester- 
day ;*' " Epaminondas was by far the most accomplished of 
the Thebans ;" " The evening star is a very splendid object, 
but the sun is incomparably more splendid ; " The Deity is 
infinitely greater than the greatest of his creatures." The 
inaccuracy of these, and the like expressions, is not a materi- 
al: inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable : for hu- 
man speech can only express human thought ; and where 
thought is necessarily inaccurate, language must be so too. 

When the word very, exceedingly, or any other of similar 
import, is put before ihe positive, it is called by some writers 
the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from the other 
!»uperbtive, which hasbeen already mentioned, and is called 
the superlative of comparison. Thus very eloquent, is term- 
ed the superlative of eminence ', tnost eloquent, (he superla- 
tive of comparison. In the superlative of eminence, some- 
thing of comparison, is however, remotely or indirectly inti* 
mated ; for we gannoi reasonably. call a man very eloquent, 
without comparing his eloquence with the eloquence of other 
men. 

Th3 comparative may be so employed, as to express the 
^ame pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, 
the seutence," Of all acquirements, virtue is the tnost valu^ 
a6Ze," conveys the same sentiment as the follonring: "Vir- 
tue is more valuable than every other acquirement." 

When we properly use the comparative degree, the objects 
compHr;3d are set in direct opposition^ and the one is not con- 
sidered as a part of the other, or as comprehended under it. 
If I sav, " Cicero was more eloquent than the Romans," I 
speak absurdly ; because it is well known, that of the class 
of men expressed by the word Romans, Cicero was one. 
^nt ivhen I assert that " Cicero was mote fc\o<\\ietvX \V\«.v\ ^U 
^^rjRomans, or any other Itomon 5" Ido iio\ %\)^i^s.i^3f- 
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surdi/ ; for, though the persons spoken of were all of the 
same class or city, Cicero is here set in contradistinction to 
the rest of his countrymen, and is not considered as one of 
the persons with whom he is compared. Moreover, if the 
Psalmist had said, ^' I am the wisest of my teachers," ihe 
phrase ^would have heen improper, becauhe it would impljr 
that hei^vas one of his teachers. But when he snys, " I am 
wiser tmbo my teachers," he does not consider himself as one 
of them, biu places himself in contradistinction to them. So 
also, in the expression, <* Eve was the fairest of hei daugh- 
ters," the same species of impropriety is manifest ; since the 
phrase supposes, that Eve was one of her own daughters. — 
Again, in the se n^eyili||^ " Solomon was the wisest of men." 
Solomon is comparecRHrith a kind of beings, of whom he 
himself was one, and therefore the superlative is used. But 
the expression, ** Solomon was of all men the wi»er," is not 
sense : because the use of the comparative would imply, that 
Solomon was set in opposition to mankind ; which is so far 
from being the case, that he is expressly considered as one of 
the species. 

As there are some qualities which admit of comparison, so 
there are others which admit of none. Such, for example, 
are those which denote that quality of bodie? arising from 
their figure : as when we say, " A circular xMe ; a quadran" 
guiar court ; a ctmical piece of metal/' &lc. The reason is, 
that a million of things participating the same figure, partici- 
pate it equally, if they do at ail. To say, therefore, that while 
A and B are both quadrangular, A is more or less quadrangu- 
lar than B, is absurd. The same holds true in all attributives 
denoting rfc/Zn»7e ot«aKftcf, of whatever nature. Thus the. 
two-foot rule C cannot be more a two-foot rule, than any other 
of the same length. ,For there can be no comparison with- 
out inlenaion or remission, and as there can be no intension 
or remission in things alwcnfs definite, these attributes can 
admit of no comparison. By the sanie method of reasoning, 
we discover the cause why no substantive is susceptible of 
these degrees of comparison. A mountain cannot be said 
more'to be, or to exist, than a molehill ; but the nioie or less 
must be sought for in their qualities. 

You can now answer the following 

QUESTIONS. 

How are adjectives of one syllable compared ? 

How do you compare those of two syllables ? 

How do you compare dissyllables, ending in y, io le after 
a mute, ftnd those accented on the last syllable? 

Do adjectives of more thau two syllables admit of the ter- 
]Dinatio/i5r er and est ? 

What adjectives aro compared irregularly ) 
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What words form the superlative I7 adding moH to tbd eni 

of them ? 

What is the effect of the termination Uh I 

Do adjectives ever become noons ? 

Do noun^ ever become adjectives ? 

How are numeral adjectives divided f 

Which are ordinal ? 

Which are cardinal ? 

What sort of adjectives cannot be compared ? 
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CONVERSATION VIL 

OF THE PARTICIPLES, 

ffeorge. We now understand the Nouns, Vcrb^ 
Articles, and Adjectives very well, and we can parse 
thpoi without difficulty. 

Caroline. We have found great advantage in 
studying the questions, which you have written after 
each Conversation ; for in order to answer all these 
questions, we are obliged to recollect all your ex- 
planations ; and then we find it easy to parse the 
examples. 

Tutor. I shall now explain to you the part of 
speech, called Participle ; and then introduce it into 
your exercises in parsing. A participle is a word 
which is derived from a verb, and participates of 
the nature of a verb^ and also of an adjective. It 
participates of the nature of a verb, because it jex- 
presses action as a verb does ; and it partakes of the 
nature of an adjective^ because it frequently belongs 
to some noun, and is used as an adjective. There ai*e 
three kinds of participles : present^ perfect^ and com^^ 
pound perfect participles. 

A present participle, which is the only one I shall 
now explain to you, denotes an action, continuing, 
or still going on, and ends in ing : as, I see a boy 
beating a dog — I see the dog runnings walkings fights 
ing, eating, drinking^ ^c. These arc present par- 
^cJples, derived from the verbs beat, run^uoolk^^ghg 
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^t, drtnk^ fyc. The rule you will give when you 
parse this participle is, 

RULE VI. 

The participle ending in ing, Ufken noi connected 
with the auxiliary verb^ to be, refers to tome noun or 
pronoun denoting the street or actor. 

George. I suppose, then, according to the rule, 
that the first participle, which yon mentioned, bedt- 
ingj refers to the noun boy — and runnings walkings 
eating f drinking, fightings all refer to the noun dog. 

Tutor. You are right. 

Caroline. You say that a participle refers to the 
noun denoting the actor ; but you said that the verb 
agrees with its nominative^ which is the word denot- 
ing the actor; and why cannot a participle agree iu 
the same manner f 

Tutor. I shall be able to explain this to you 
better, a (esv days hence, than I can now. But I will 
try to make you comprehend the reason. — When I 
say, the boy beat$ the dog, you perceive that the 
verb ends in t, and is of the third person singular, 
to agree with its nominative boy. If I make the 
nominative of the plural number, and say, the boyt^ 
I must write the verb without the s : thus, the boys 
beat, &c. because beat is the plural verb, and beats 
is singular ; and the verb, you know, must agree 
with its nominative in number and person. 

The participle never varies its termination ; it is 
spelled in the same manner whether the word ,de- 
noting tlie actor, be singular or'plural, as vou may 
see by the following examples : I see the boys run- 
ning, or the boy running. 

Caroline. I understand that the participle does 
not agree with a noun, but simply refers to it; and 
I know it must of necessity, refer to some word that 
de!iotes the actor, because the participle expresses 
an action as the verb does, and there can be no 
action without an actor ; and, as the real action is 
always coaoected with the persoa or xMvsx^ \Vi^\ &Q%^ 
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it; SO the words rlcnoting the actor and action^ roast 
h»ve some sort of relation to each other. 

Tutor, Ym\ begin to understand, I perceive, the 
relation that words have to one another. 

George. You said that the participle partakes of 
the nature of an adjective^nA sometimes belongs to 
a noun like an adjective j will you give us some 
examples.'^ 

Tutor* Yes : I see a running stream, and flying 
clouds. Here you see that the participles, running 
nnd flying, areiised as adjectives. And when partici- 
ples are so used, you may call them adjectives. — 
Some grammarians call them participial adjectives. 
But I have another relation to explain, respecting 
the participle. When I say. The master sees the 
great boy teaching the little child — what case do yoa 
think the noun child, is in ? 

George. Child is the object pf the action, ex- 
pressed by the participle teaching, therefore I should 
take it to be in the objective case, but we have uo 
rule yet. which tells us that an objective case is gov- 
erned by a participle. 

Tutor. You are right ; and, as you understand 
the principle and the relation of the words, you 
might make a rule yourself. I will however, give 
you one. 

RULE VII. 

Participles q/" transitive verbs govern the objective 

case. 
Now parse all the words in the sentence I gave 
you a few minutes since — The master, fyc. — and 
then parse the following examples, containing the five 

Sarts of speech with which you are acquainted : viz. 
founs, Verbs, Articles, Adjectives, and Participle^. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The hunters shoot the deer running. 
The flying clouds obscure the sun. 
The rattling hail pelts the windows. 
The lahor'mg men cultivate the earth. 
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The child sees the hawk killing: the chickens. 
The servant watches the horse eating oats. 

Caroline. We can parse these sentences very 
easily, because we before knew how to parse all the 
words except the participle. . 

Tutor. When we meet again, you must answer 
the following 

QUESTIONS. 

What is a Participle ? 
Why is it called Participlt ? 
How does it dilTer from the verb ? 
How many participles are there ? 
What are they called ? 
Which have I explained ? 

What rule ^o you give when yoi^pass the participle ? 
What rule when you poss the objective case which is gov- 
erned by it ? i 
I will now give you a few more particular 

REMARKS ON THE PARTi I IE*. 

The participle derives its name from its p.irticipatinis:) not 
only of the piopertiesof a verb, but also of those of an ndjfc- 
tive: as, '^ I am desirous oi knowing him;" ^^ admired and 
applauded he became vain;" ^^ Having finished liis uori( 
be submitted it," &&c. 

Ill the phr-ase, ** An admired performance," the word cH- 
mired has the form of the imperfect tense, and ot the pa^i- 
ciple passive of the verb io admire ; and, at the stune x^/i^^f 
it denotes a quality of the substantive performance, wAich 
shows it to be an adjective. * 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, the Per- 
fect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect : as, " loving, 
loved, having loved." 

Afirt-«'ably tothe fjeneral practice of grammarians. I have 
represented the present participle as artive ; and th^ j-ast 
as passive : hut ihey are not uniforndy so ; the |ii<*s( nt is 
sometimes passive ; and ^lie past is OecjUMitl^v Mciive. Tl'us, 
"The youth was consuming by u slow iimjiidy '*"" ** Tlif In- 
diHu was burning Uy ihe cmflty of h's iniMiiifs ;" ** The 
numbei 1;^ augmenting d.iily ?"**P!ntau-h*H L ves arc rc- 
printing ;" appear to be insfanies of tho pirsi'ot particp e's 
being used paisivelv. " He ^05 ins/rwc /erf ine ;"'* I ftai-6 
gratefully repaid his kii:dne8\,;" are examples nf the past 
paiticiple's being applied in an active sense. If may also ho 

* These remarks the learner may omit, till the mcoJt and teus>^ S of 
the verb sbaJJ have been explained. 
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observftd, that the present participle is ipmetioies aisoeiatfd 
vith tho past aiid future tenses of the verb ; and the past 
participle connected with the present and future tenses.— The 
most unexceptionable distinction which grammarians make 
between the participles, 19, that the one points to the coiitin^ 
uation of the action, passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; 
and the other to the completion of it. Thu% the present 
participle signifies imperfect action, or action begun and not 
ended : nn, *^ I am tenting a letter." The past participle sig- 
nifies action per/ede£^, or finished : as, " I havetrri^na let- 
ter ;" "T^he letter is u?rif«ett."* 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the latter's denot- 
ing only a quality. The phrases " loving to give as well as 
to receive," " moving in haste," ^^ heated with liquor," con- 
tain participles giving the idea of time ; but the epithets con- 
tained^'in ihe expressions, " a loving child. " a motnn^ spec- 
tacle," " a heaied imagination," mark simply the qualities re- 
ferred to, without any regard to time ; and may properly be 
ealled participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey tho notion of time ; but thej 
also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
uouns, in the same manner as verbs do. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives^ 
md are used as such ; as in the following instances ; " The 
hginning ;" " a good understanding ;" " excellent wrUing ;*• 
^'The chancellor's being attached to the king secured hit 
crown ;'' "The general's* Aain'ng'/ai'/erf m this enterprise oc- 
casnned his disgrace ;" "John's having been writing d long 
timebad wearied him*" 

TUtthe words in italics of the three latter examples,perforni 
the oHoe of substantives, and may be considered as such, 
will beevident, if wo reflect, that the first of them has exact- 
ly the sime meaning ant^ construction as, "The chancellor's 
attachnient to the king secured his crown ;" and that tho oth- 
er examples will bear a similar constniction. The words, 
being attached, govern the word chancellor's in the possessive 
case, in the one instance, as clearly as attachment governs it 
in that case, in the other; and it is only suhstaritives, or 
words and phrases which operate as substanrives, that govern 
the genitive or possessive case. 

. The following sentence i:» not precisely tho same as the 
above, either in sense or const rtict ion, though, except the 
possessive case, the words are the same: "The chancellor 
bein? attached to the king, secured his cfown." In the form- 
er, the word?, being attdchedt form the nominative case to 

♦When this participle is joined to l.:e verb fo havCy it is called />«r- 
/ect ; when it is joined to tho verb to bit or uaderstood with it, it is de- 
li ominatcd pas five. 
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tin vatfay tnd ire stated at the cause of the effect ; in the lat- 
ter, they are not the noininativ^e case, and make only a cir- 
comstance to chanetUory which is the proper nominative. It 
may not be improper to add another form of this sentence, 
bjr wbieb the learner may better understand the peculiar na- 
toreaod form of each of these modes of expression: *'Tbe 
cbaocellor being attached to the king, his crown was secured.** 
This eonstliutes what is properly called, the Cask Abso* 
&0TE ; or, the Nomiitative Absolute. 

You can now answer the following 

• <iUESTIONS. 

In what respect is a participle like a verb ? 

Uow does it ditferfroip a verb ? 

How is it like an adjective ? 

How does it differ from it ? 

h the participle ending in ing always used in an active 
flense ? 

Is \he perfect or jfosiive participle always used in a passive 
nmse ? 

WhfTi is (Ms participle properly called passive^ and when 
ferfidf 

Is a participle ever u«ed as a noun ? 

Can you {;ive examples with ihe preient,pamte, and cami- 
J»0ttn(/ jier/ed participle so used ? , 



CONVERSATION VIIL 

OP AD-VTERBS. 

Caroline. The Adverb, I believe, is the next 
part of speech in order ; so I suppose we are to 
have that in this Conversation. 

Tutor. Yes ; an Adverb is a word which 
bas its grammatical connexions always with a 
Verbj Participle^ Adjective^ or another Adverb ; 
so that you are now prepared %o receive the ex- 
planations conceriring this part of speech, and 
understand its relations in a sentence. It has no 
Gonnexiott with a nonn or any other part of speech 
except the four, which I have just mjentioned. It 
is called adverb^ because it is more frequently ad- 
ded to the verb than to any other pail q£ i:^0^\ 

6 
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and when added to a verb^ or a partictplcy it usually 
expresses the time^ the manner ^ or the place^ in which 
an action is done : as, the boy walks slowly^ leisure^ 
ly, quickly, hastily, or badly ^fyc. : or with a participle : 
as, I see the boy walking sUwly, leisurely, quickly, ^c. 
these adverbs qualify the participle ; and you see that 
all these express the manner in which the action^ ar^ 
done, that are denoted by the verb or participle^ 

There are many sorts of adverbs. 

Adverbs of time present are such as these: Now^ 
to-day, fac. 

OJ time past : Already, heretofore, before, late- 
ly, yesterday, hitherto, long since, long ago, &c, 

uf time to come : To-morrow, not yet, hereafter,, 
henceforth, by and by, &c. 

Of time indefinite : Oft, often, oft-times, then, 
when, ever, never, again, fcc. 

Of |>?acc : There, where, elsewhere, anywher6| 
nowhere, hither, whither, thither, whence, hence, 
thence, upwards, downward?, forwards, backwards, 
lyhithersoever, &;c. 

When an adverb is joined to an adjective or ad-v 
vcrbjit generally expresses the degree of the adjective 
or adverb ; for some adverbs have degrees of com- 
parison like adjectives : as, the adverbs, soon, often, 
Biuch, well ; and these are compared thus : 



Pimiive. 


Cempoiraiive, SuperlaHve^ 


soon, 


sooner, soonest. 


often, 


oftener, oftenest. 


much. 


more, most. 


Adve)*b8 ending 


better, best. 


in /y, are compared by mor^ 


.and most : 


rt 



PosUioe. Comparative. Superlaiive, 

wisely, more wisely, ' moM wisely, 

ably, more ably, moiit ably. 

jknd adverb9 express the degrees of Adjectives : a& 

PosUive, Comparative. Superlative. 

wifte, more wise, most wise. 

« vise, less wise, least wise. 

fmdeatf oore pradeat, mosv ^^t^ai^^^v 
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When sQcli phrases as the following ; none at att^ 
a great deal^ many timei^ a few days ago ; are 
used to express the manner, or time, and are joined 
to verbs or participles, you will call them adverbial 
phrates* 

George^ I suppose we can now parse sentences 
containing six parts of speech : Nouns, Verbs, Ar- 
ticles, Adjectives, Participles, and Adverbs. 

Tutor. Yes : and you roust be careful to re- 
member how each is parsed. ^ 

In parsing a Noun, tell its person, number, gen- 
der, and case. 

In parsing the Verb, tell whether it is transitive 
or intransitive; also tell its person, number, and 
with what nominative it agrees, and give Rule I. 

In parsing the Article, tell what kind, and what 
it refers to, and give Rule IV. 

In parsing the Adjective, tell the degree of com- 
fltlrison, and what noun it belongs to, and give 
Rule V. 

In parsing the Participle, tell what it refers to, 
and give Rule Vl. 

In parsing the Adverb, tell of what kind it is, 
whether of time, place, or quality, &c. and what 
particular word it qualifies, and give 

RULE VIII. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs. 

By observing these directions, you can parse 
these sentences, which I have written for you to 
practise upon. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Good boys study well. Very industrious children 
study a great deal. Fier^idle girls learn none at all. 

Note. Tou perceive in these sentences, that the 
word very does not belong to the nouns children 
and boys ; for the sense is not very children — very 
hoys, but it belongs to the adjectives industrious and 
idle, and is therefore an adverb, and qualifies an 
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adjective. A word is always an adverb when it 
qualifies a verhy an adjective^ a participle, or aBOth- 
er adverb, as I have before explained to yoa. 

Now parse the following examples : 
Old houses soon fall — The new ship sails fast- 
Good people love young children learning well — r 
Large cities contain many poor inhabitants — Per-^ 
sons seeing little girls, learning grammar thorough- 
ly, feel much pleasure — Behaving carelessly, boys 
do mischief — Running swiftly, horses break car- 
riages — Servants driving horses very carelessly^ 
often break people's limbs. 

The definite article is frequently prefixed to adverbs 
of the comparative and superlative degrees, to mark 
the degree more strongly : as, 

The more the wind blows, the faster the ship sails 
-^The more the boy studies the lesson, the better 
the boy understands the lesson. 

You must now try to remember the following 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to express 
compendiously • in one word, what mu»t otherwise have re- 
quired two or more: as,*^He acted wisely," for he acted 
with wisdom ; *^ prudently,'^ for with prudence ; *^ He clM it 
here," for, be did it in this place $ *' exceedingly," for, to a 
great degree ; "often and seldom," for many, and for a feuf 
limes ; " very," for in an eminent degree, fcc. — Phrases 
which do the office of adverbs, may properly be termed ad- 
verbial phrases : '' He acted in the best manner possible." 
Here, the words, in the best manner possible, as they (|[ualiry 
the Ytrh acted, may be called an adverbial phrase. 

There are many words in the English language, thRt are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : as^ 
'* More men than women were there ;" or, *' I am more dili- 
gent than he." In the former sentence, more is evidently an 
adjective, and in the latter an adverb. Thevc are others 
that are sometimes used as substantives, and sometimes as 
adverbs : as, "To-day's lesson is longer than yesterday's :" 
here to-day and yssterday are substantives, because they are 
words that make sense ot themselves, and admit besides of 
a possesive case : but in the phrase, " He came home yester- 
day, and sets out again tq-day," they are adverbs of time ; 
because they answer to the question when. The adverb 
mitd is used ns ail (hree : as, " Where much is given, mucb 
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is required ;^' '^ Mach money hai been expended :'' '* It is 
inuoii better to go ihan to stay*" bi the first ofliiese senten- 
ces, mue^ is a substantive ; in the secou<l, it is an adjectife ; 
and in the third, an adverb. In short, nothing but the sense 
can determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to certain 
classes, the chiefof which are those of Number, Order, Plaoe, 
Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, 
Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

I. Otnuwiber : as, ^ Once, twice, thrice,** kc. 

£. Of order: as, ^ First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fiAhly, 
lastly, finally," kc. 

d. 0( place: as, ''Here, there, where, elsewhere, anywhere, 
somewhere, nowhere,hercin,whither, hither, thither, upwards, 
downwards, forwards, backwards, whence, hence, thence, 
wiiithersoever, kc. 

4. Ofltme. 

Of^meprejeii^* as, <' Now, to-day," kc. 
. Of<tine po^: as, ''Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago,"kc. 

Of^me 2o come: as, ** To-morrow, nut yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, 
immediately, straijghtways," kc. 

Of liMe indtjinxte : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, oftentimes, 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
always, when, then, ever, never, again," kc. 

5. Otquafiiity: as. Much, little, sufficiently, how much, 
how great, enough, abundantly," kc. 

6. 0( manner or qualky : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," kc. Adverbs of miRlity are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by add- 
ing the termination Ivto an adjective or participle, or chang- 
ing le into ly : as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, 
ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of doubt : as, "Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
chance." 

8. OCaJfrmcUion : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubt- 
less, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," kc. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not at 
all, in no wise," kc. 

10. OCintcrrogation : as, " How, why, wherefore, whith- 
er," kc. 

II. Of comparison : as, " More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike, kc. 

BesiHes the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the preposi- 
tions with the adverbs, of place, ^ei^, iherCy and . where : as, 
" Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto ; hereby, 
thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, wherewith ; herein, 
thjeicew, wbefeia; therefore, (i. e, lheier*Cot,^ \lti^«CQ\«<k(^u^. 
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wfaere-fi>r,) berenpoo, or hereon, thereupon, or thereon^ 
whereupon, or woereon> &cg« £xcept iher^ortf these air« 
seldom used. 

In some instances, the preposition suffers no change, hot 
becomes an adverb merely by its application: as, when we 
say, " he rides ahaui ;" " he was tuar falling ;" ^ but do not 
fl^r lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns, and the letter a used instead of at, on, &c. : as, ''Aside, 
athirst, afoot, asleep, aboard, ashc^e, abed, aground, afloat," 
&c. 

The words, when and where, and all others of the same 
nature, such as, whenee, whUher, wheneper, wherever, &c. may 
be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because they par-^ 
ticipate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : cMfcon* 
junctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as they 
denote the attributes either oftime, or ofplace* 

It may be particularly observed, with rewect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb,when, without joining sentences, 
it only gives the sense of, jfbr thcA reason. When it gives that 
sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : '^ H-e is good, 
therefore he is happy." The same observation may be extend- 
ed to the words consequently, accordingly, and the Iike.9 
When these are subjoined to and, or joined to if, since, &c. 
they are adverbs, the connexion being made without their 
help : when they appear single, and unsupported by any other, 
connective, they may be called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, 'what necessity 
there \s (or adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with 
tenses, to show that circumstance. Tho answer is, though 
lenses may be sulficient'to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a perplex- 
ity without end. What a variety of forms must be given to 
the verb, to denote yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, formerly,. 
laMyJust now^ tiow, immediately, presently, soon, hereafter, 
&c. It was this consideration that made the adverbs oftime 
necessary, over and above the tenses. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is an adverb ? 
To what does the adverb belong ? 
To what does the adjective belong ? 
When a word qualifies a verb, participle^ adjective, or other 
adverb, what part of speech is it ? 
Are adverbs compared ? 
How are adverbs ending in ly compared ? 
What is the rule when you parse an adverb ^ 
Does ao article ever refer to an adverb ? 
For what purpose does the aHicle refer to it ? 
Jfor whatpurpoat do adverbs seem to h%^e b««ii oti^inaliy 
rived? 
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Wbat i» an advevbial phrase ? 

What words are used sometimes as adferbs, sometimes as 
adjectWeSi and sometimes as nouns ? Can jrou give examples? 
Wheo are ihe words, io-day^ jfUUrday^ and to-morrow 
ooims, and when adverhii ? 
How maoy classes of adverbs are there ? 
What are they ? 

What are the adverbs of nKm&er f 
What are the adverbs of order f 
What are the adverbs offHact ? 
What are the adverbs of h'me present 9 
Wbat are the adverbs ofiime past ? 
Wbat are the adverbs of time to come $ 
What are the adverbs of time indefinite ? 
What are the adverbs of qwtniUy ? 
Wliat are the adverbs ofqwdiiy or manner ? 
What are the adverbs of dovJbi f 
What are the adverbs of ajprmation ? 
What are the adverbs of negation ? 
What are the adverbs of interrogaHon 9 
What are the adverbs of eomparison ? 
What adverbs are composed of nouns, and the letter o i^ 
What words are called adverbial conjundions f 
Why may they be so called ? 

When are the words, therefore, eonsequentlyt and aceord' 
ingly, adverbial conjunctions, and when adverbs ? 

* 

CONVERSATION IX. 
OF PRONOUNS. 

OF THE PERSONAL AND ADJECTIVE HIONOUNS. 

Tutor, I shall this morning make you acquaint- 
ed with the Pronoun. 

George. What is meant by pro ? — A noun we 
know is a name. 

Tutor. Pro means ^br, or instead of. 

Caroline. Now, I think I understand what a 
pronoun is. It means instead of a noun^ or it is a 
word used instead of a noun. 

Tutor. It is a word used instead of a noun to 
prevent the too frequent jepetitioa of the same word. 
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Thus if we had no pronouns in the language, I 
should say, * Caroline is a good girl, because Car^ 
oline studies Caroline's lessons well, and Caroline 
will soon understand Caroline's grammar.' Bat 
we have pronouns which are used to prevent this 
disagreeable repetition. 

George, And therefore, instead of repeating the 
word Caroline^ so many tiroes as you did just now, 
I should say, ^ Caroline is a good girl, because the 
studies her lessons well, and she will soon understapd 
her grammar.' — It is plainly to be seen, that she and 
her are pronouns, used instead of the noun Caroline, 

Caroline, And if the same could be said of 
George, I should say, '^ He studies his lessons welt,' 

iiC. 

Tutor. Yes : and you must readily perceive tb&t 
gender belongs to pronouns ; for when you speak of 
George, you say he and his; but when you speak 
of Caroline, you say she and her; but when you 
speak of a thing that is neither masculine nor femi- 
nine, it is used : as, ^' I hold a book ; it belongs to 
you, and you must use it carefully." Now you see 
that pronouns must be of the same gender, as the 
nouns are for which they stand. 

George, i should think, that they must agree 
in number too, for when I speak of two or more 
books, I do not say t^ — ^but I say they or them. 

Tutor. I will give you a rule concerning pro- 
nouns. 

RULE IX. 

Pronouns n^ust agr,ee unth the nouns for which 
they stand in number and gender, 

Caroline. Do not pronouns s|gFee with ttieir 
noqns in person too ? 

Tutor. They .may agree in person, or they may 
not. Pronouns are fre(}uently used in such a fp.ai^- 
ner, that they cannot agree in person with the nouns 
for. which they stand. When I say, '' Go and say 
to ibose children, you must come in," you perceive 
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Aat the notrn children is of the third person, hot the 
pronoun you is of the second; yet you stands for 
diUdren, 

Caroline.- I understand it. The pronouns may 
agree in person with their noun, but they do not 
dwaye ; but they must always agree in number and 
gender, therefore we may put that fact into the form 
ef a rule. 

Tutor. You are right, Caroline. — ^There arc 
four kinds of pronouns, vix : the Personal, the 
Adjective, the Relative, and the Interrooatite 
Pronouns. 

At this time I shall only notice those called Per- 
ionalj and those called Mjtctive pronouns. There 
are five Personal pronouns, vit : I, thou, he, she, it, 
tod their plurals. 

/. is the first person '^ 

ThoUy is the necond person > Singular. 

Hip, she, or it, is the third person ) 

fVe, is the first person ^ 

Fe, or you, is the second person > Plural. 

They, is the third person ) 

The notm, you know, hsis bat two persons, vit : 
the second, when it denotes the person or thing spoken 
to ; and the third, when it denotes the person or 
thing spoken of. But you must perceive that the 
pronoun is also used to denote the person speaking; 
for when I or we is used, it denotes the person or 
persons speaking. Pronouns, therefore, have three 
persons, viz : the first, second, and third, 

George, What is meant by person ? 

Tutor. Suppose that Caroline should go out of 
the room, and leave you and me together, and I 
should talk to you about Caroline: you perceive that 
/should be the person speaking, you would be the 
person spoken to, and she would be the person 
spoken of. When people are talking together, all 
this is very plain ; for they can easily perceive who 
it is^ that speaks, who it is that is spoken to, and 
who it is that is spoken of; but when we wish to 
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represent this on paper, we must have particular 
words or signs to represent each person, and they 
must be such signs ai will distinguish the person 
who speaks, from the one that is spoken to, and 
distinguish the one that is spoken to, from the one 
that is spoken of, and the one that is spoken of, 
from both the others/ In all conversations, or com- 
position, there may be these three persons ; and as 
we frequently speak to things as well as to persons^ 
and of things as well as of persons^ we are obliged 
to consider things in grammar, as we do persons^ 
and we use such words as will denote when the thing 
]s spoken io^ and when it is spoken of - P£rson, 
then, in grammar, is the property of a noun or a 
pronoun, which shows us whether the noun or pro- 
noun denotes the person speaking, the person spoken 
to, or the one that is spoken of* This property of 
the noun or pronoun also causes the verb to vary in 
the second and third persons singular :. a^, 
First person singular^ I walk. 
Second person singular^ Thou walk^i^ 
Third person singular j He walk«, or wa\keth. 

In these examples you see, that walk is first per- 
son to agree with its nominative J, but when the 
verb is joined with thou for its nominative, it ends 
in est, and when it agrees with Ae, it ends in «, or 
tth ; and so in other verbs : as, 
I go I speak, I eat. 

Thou goest^ Thou speaker, Thou eat^s^, . 
He goe^, or > He speaks, or > He eat^, or 

Qoeth, ^ speakeM, y eate^A. 

WJiencver you see a verb end in est^ you know it to 
be of the second person singular, and it must agree 
with a nominative of the second person singular ; and 
when you see a verb ending in «, or eth, you know It 
to be of the third person singular : and it must agree 
with a nominative of the third person singular. So, 
then, if the nominative of the second or third person 
should not be toritteny as it frequently happens, yon 
will know of what person the verb is, by its spelling: 
^has, walkesi^ goest, ^utldesl, ^c. we iV\ o( xVv«i ^^- 
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ttrod pprson singalar ; and walks or walk^ihy taU 
or eoft'^, drinks or drinhth, builds or huildttky &c. 
ire all of the third person singular; and they must 
agree with their nominatives accordinir to Kule I, 
YK : r/ verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Caroline. I now see more clearly the use of this 
rale; for it would not be grammatical to say, I reads 
or readethy I goes or / goetk : because the verbs 
reads, reaikthj goes, got tk, are of the third person 
singular, and /is a nominative of the first person. 
Nor would it be correct to say, thou go, or thou 
goes ; because neither of these verbs is of t' 9 second 
person, as it should be to agree with the nominative 
ikon ; therefore the verb shonld be goest ; then the 
verb would agree with its nominative agreeably to 
the rule. 

Tutor. You are right, Caroline. Now, Georpre 
can you give me an example of bad English, which 
this rule enables you to correct f 

George. I think I can " The boys whispers.'*^ — 
" The children plays*^ — " The people satth,^* are 
ungrammatical, ' because the ytrbs whispers, plays, 
5a<^A,*areall of the third person singular, and their 
nominatives are third person plural ; so they do 
not agree with their nominatives. They should be 
whisper, play, say. 

Tutor: Very well. 1 shall now give the per- 
sonal pronouns in their different cases. The personal 
pronouns are declined in the following manner : 

Singular Numbek. 

Person First. 2d. 3d. Mas. 3d. Fern. Sd.JSTeu. 
J^om. I. Thou. He. She. It. 

Poss. Mine. Thine. His, Hers. Its. 

Obj. Me. Thee. Him. Her, It. 

Plural Number. 

JVom. We. Ye or you. They. They. They. 

Poss. Ours. Yours. Theirs. Theirs. Theirs. 

Ofy\ Us. Ton. . Thern^ Tbm. TVvm. 
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Adivotivs Pronouks are a kind of prooonn^ 
that belong to nouns like adjectives ; and are, qu 
that account, called pronouns adjective^ or adjective 
pronouns. They are therefore of a mixed nature, 
participating of the properties both of pjronouns dna 
adjectives. The)^ may be divided into four sort$L 
Those which imply possession are called possessive 
adjective pronouns^ viz. 

JUy, thy, his, her, 9ur, your, their. 

Those that denote the persons or things that 
make up a number, each taken separately and sing- 
ly, are called distributive adjective pronouns^ viz. 
^ Each, every, either. 

These you will perceive must be used with nojon^ 
of the singular number only. 

George, I see clearly it would be improper to 
gay, evfry boxes — eMch houses'-^either persons, &u:. J. 
should say, every box-^^ach house — either person. 
But what are the other two kinds of adjective pro- 
nouns ? 

Tutor. The demonstrative and indefinite. The 
demonstrative are those which precisely point oujt 
the subject to which they relate : they are, 

This and that, and their plurals, these and these, 
and the words former and latter. The last two are 
declinable. 

The indefinite are those which express their sub- 
jects in an indefinite or general manner. Of this 
kind are the following : 

Some, one, uny, other, all, such, &c. 

George, let me hear you repeat the adjective pro- 
nouns. 

George. T-he adjective pronouns are, 

Possessive. My, thy, his, her, our, yoar, their. 

Distributwe. Each, every, either. 

Demonstrative. This and that, these and those, 
former and latter. 

Indefinite. Some, otie^any, other, aU, such, .&c.. 

Tutor. You have repeWd them rery accurately- 
Sereeal of Aeae iwedte-^e &oaussam«^ «ia^ ^^^ 
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from any nouns \ or in other words, they do not 
always belong to a noun like an adjectivt. 

Caroline. When they arc not used with a noun 
like an adjective, either expressed or understood, 
then I suppose they are not to be called adjective 
pronouns, hut pronouns only. 

Tuion You are rif^ht ; for the meaning of the 
word adjective is added — therefore, when a word is 
not added to a noun it is not an adjectiva. For ex- 
ample, when his and her are not added to a noun, 
they arc personal pronouns, and by declining he and 
she you will find what case they are in. So, each, 
every f and either , when used without a noun, are 
distribuiioe pronouns. So also, with the demonstra- 
tives. You will call them demonstrative pronouns, 
when they are not prefixed to any nouns necessarily 
expressed or understood. And some, one, any poth- 
er, all, and such, you will call indefinite pronouns, 
when they are not prefixed to nouns expressed or 
understood. 

George. Will you give us some examples of 
these words, when used as pronouns merely, and 
sonic examples in which they arc used as adjective 
pronouns 9 

Tutor. I shall in a few minutes, give you some 
parsing lessons to practise upon ; and in them, I 
will give you such examples as will illustrate the use 
of these words as pronouns merely, and also as ad- 
jective pronouns. But I have to remark to you, 
that none of these pronouns are declinable except 
his and her, which you know are the possessive and 
objective cases of he and she ; and the words one 
and other, nnA former and latter^ 

One is declined in the following manner: 

Singular. Plural. 
J^om. One. Ones. 

Poss, One's. Ones'. 

Ohj. One. Ones. , 

Ando^Aeris declined thus : 

7 
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Singular. PluraL 
JVoin. Other. Others.. 

Poss. Other's* Others'. 
Obj. Other. Others. 

One and o4her when declinable, or osed apart 
from any noun, you will call indefinite pton&wu, aa 
well as the others mentioned with them« The word 
another is composed of the indefinite article ami the 
word other ; and it may be declined and used as a 
pronoun merely, like other , or as an adjective pro-, 
noun. The word none is composed of not and one ^ 
and it seems originally to have signified only a sin- 
gle person or thing ; but there is good authority for 
using it in both numbers^ JVone^ then, is an inde-- 
finite pronoun, either of the singular or plural 
number, as the sense may require^ 

When none is used as an adjective pronoun, it 
follows the noun to which it belongs : as, <* Terms 
of peace were none vouchsafed." Self is added to 
possessive adjective pronouns : as, myself, your^ 
selves ; and sometimes to personal pronouns : as, 
himself, themselves,^ &^. and these, you will call « 
compound personal pronouns ; and myself ^nd your- 
self , iac.i the same in the singular number. Himself- 
and themselves are now used in the nominative case, 
instead ofhisself and theirselves, I will now give 
you a number of questions, and when you can an- 
swer them all you will be prepared to parse the seiK 
tences, which I shall give you to practise upon. 

V ^ QUESTIONS. 

What is a pronoun ? 

How many personal pronouns are there ? 
How many persons have pronouns ? 
How many cases have ihey ? 
What is ihe first person ? 
How do you decline it ? 

What is the personal pronoun of the second person ? 
How is it declined ?. 

How do you decline the personal pronoun of the (hir(( ^ 
Bcrson, mascnUne gender ? 
%»r t&e third pexaon of ferainme gewdet r 
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>j 

Hlow the third person of neuter gender ? 

When yOM decline tke pronoun of the second person, you 
l&nd thatjfouis used in the nominative case, as well as in the 
objective. When you see the word jfou, written in a sen- 
tence, thenr now will you know whether it is a nominative or 
€10 objective ease ? 

How will you know when the pronoun it, is a nominative 
or an objective ease ? 

When you say a word <is of the first, secoid, or ihii d per- 
son, what do you understand by the wotd person f 

What are adjecUve pronouns ? 

How many kinds are there ? 

*<\rhat are the possessive ? 

What are the distributive ? 

What are Hie demonslraiive S 

What are the indefinite ? 

Which of the possessive are decHnable ? 

Are j^ese two called adjective pronouns when tliey are de- 
idinabFe and have cases ? ' ' 

What are they calli*d ? 

Which of the indefinite SLte'deolinahle^ 

DecruK; one. 

Decline other. 

Are any of ihe distributive or demonstrmtive declinable ? 

Decline former and latter. 

When are all these considered as ad^eciivt pronouQi, at^d 
When as pronouns merely ? 

What do you understand by the word adjective ^ 

What rule have you for pronouns ? 

What is the personal termination of the verb of the sec* 
ond nerson singular ? or in other words, how does the verb of 
the set ond person singular end ? 

What is the personal termination of the veirb of the third 
person singular ? . 

Now parse the following sentences, in whichiyou 
will find ihe personal arid adjtdiet pronouns^ com- 
bined with those parts of speech which you had be- 
fore; and when parsing the adjective pronoun, you 
will give 

RULE X. 

Every adjective pronoun belongs to some noun, or 
pronoun^ expressed or understood. 

^EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
I see that man teaching his child. Your father 
loves his children very much. My friendfi visit tae 
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very often. People many times complain unreagon- 
ably. I run. Thourunnest. Herons. He runneth. 
We run. You run. They run. Thou teachest me. 
I teach thee. He teaches us. She loves him. He 
pities her. Her they instruct. Them we command, ry 
You they feed. Them you carry. > Kvcry man 
helps a little. Some persons labour, others labour 
not ; tlie* former increase, the latter decrease.—^ 
Those horses draw the new coach very easily. — 
Each pupil daily recites his otrnf lesson twice* 
You have not any other books. ^ 

Note. A pronoun in the possessive casCy like a 
noun, is governed by the following noun expressed 
or understood* 

One loves one's self. Our neighbors invite tbeir 
friends. Her boys play a great deal. Her son 
loves her. Thy daughter pleases her teacher. 
Your dogs hurt mine. My servant assists yours. | 

Note. Adjectives^ and adjective pronouns^ fie- 
long to pronouns as well as to nouns^ 

The old bird feeds the young ones. 
Every one learns his task well. 
Great boys teach the small ones. . 

I will now close this Conversation wid^ a few ad* 
fVuional 

REMARKS. 

Mine aiii) ihine, instead uf my and thi/f were formerly ustid 
before a substantive, or adjective, beginning: tvith a vowel, or 
a silent A; as, "Blot out all 7mtie iniquities.'' 

Th9 followinr; sentences exemplify the possessive adjective 
pronouns. — ".Vj/ lesson is finished ; Thy books are defaced ; 
"He loves Ms studies; She perforins /ter duty; We own 
our fanlis ; Your situation is distressing ; I admire //tciV vir- 
tues." 

The followin;r are exnii>f)les of tha possessive cases of the 
)}ersonal pronouns. ** This desk is mine ; the other is thine ; 

■*T)n c article refers to a I'^ronoiin as well as to a noun. 

fT^it? word oion may be parked as a \>os sessive a(Tjcctive pronoiTU. 
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These trinkets are hi8 ; those are hers ; This house is 9unf * 
and that is jfours ; Tketra s very commodious." 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and signifies 
either of the two, or every one of any nuipber taken sepa* 
jrately. 

JEvtry relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them all, taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly used apart from its noun ; but it is now const dntJy 
annexed to it, except iii legal proceedings : as, in the phrase, 
" all and every of thorn." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, and 
signifies, the one or the other. To say, << either of the 
three," is therefore improper. It should be, **any of the 
three." 

JVeither imports " not either ;" that is, not one nor the oth- 
er: as,^^ Neither of my friends was there." If more than 
two are alluded to, it should be, '^ None of my friends was 
there." 

^nUiff refers to the nearest person or thing, and ihat to the 
most distant : as, " This man is more intelligent than tTuU.^^ 
2%tff indicates the latter, or last mentioned : ihat the form- 
er, or first mentioned : as, " Both wealth and poverty are 
temptations ; thai, tends to excite pride, ihis^ discontent." 

One has a poss^sive case, which it forms in the same 
manner as substantives : as, one, dne'^s. This word has a gen- 
eral signification, meaning people at large ; and sometimes 
also a peculiar reference to the person who is speaking : as, - 
'* One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." *^ One is 
apt to love one^s self." This word is often used, by good 
writers, in the plural number : as,.** The great ones of the 
world ;" ** The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the 
young ones ;" ** My wife and the little ones V6 ia goo J 
health." 

Others is only used when apart from the noun to^vbich 
it refers, whether expressed or understood t as,. ^* When you 
have perused these papers, I will send you tjie o/Aer^."— 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or plu- 
ral, it has DO variation : as, ** the other man," ** the other 
jpien." 

' The following phrases may serve to^exemplify the indefi- 
nite pronouns. ** Some of you are wise and good ;" **A few 
of them were idle, xhn otJiers industrious ;" " Nehher is 
there any tliat is unexceptionable ;" ** one ought to know 
one's own mind ;" "They; were att present ;" " Such is the 
state of man, thai he is never at rest ;" <* Some are happy, oih^ 
trs are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the ind^fimte atticlp 
prefixed to the word other. 

Abns is jused in both numbers : as, '* JVbne is so deaf as he 
rbat IF/// aot Iwar ;" « JVom of those are eau^A lo \\vt*^.''^ \k 

7* 
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jeems origiDally to hjaYe sigiiified, acoording to its derivatlorv 
not one, ami therefore to have had no plural ; but there isk 
good autboffitjr for the use of it in the |>lura) number : as^. 
**AbfM that go unto her return again.'* Prov. ii. 19. — 
^Termfl of peace were none vuuchsard.''* At ilton. ** Mmc 
of ttiom OTB Tsried to ei^pre^s tlie gender." *^ JVbfie of ihem 
Jkave difierent endings for the numbers." Lowrp's Intr^r 
duction, '^•Yofieof their productions dr^est^QU" Bi(»a|j%^. 



CONVERSATION 3L 



OP relative; & interrogative pronounb^ 

In our last Conversation.! told you, that there 
were four kintis of pronouns, viz. personal, adjec- 
tive, r^'lative, and interrogative pronouns. Tbo 
first two I have explained to you ; the last tWQ I 
will endeavor to make yoir acquainted with tbis^ 
aborning. 

Relative pronouns are such as., in general, relig^ 
to some preceding noun or pronoun. The precede 
ing, noun or pronoun, is called the antecedent. An- 
tecedent means going before. The noun or pro* 
noun, therefore, that goes before the relative, wmcl]| 
ihe relative stands for or relates to, is its antecedent $ 
and the relative must be made to agree with its. 
tintecedent in person, number, and gender ; because 
the relative is a pronoun used to save the repetition 
t( Its antecedenU The relative pronouus are, who^ 
whichy nnd thai. Thus, instead of saying, ^' The 
boy learns well, the boy studies ;*' we say, " The 
boy le&rns well, tohi> studies." JVhOy iu tl|i§ sen* 
tence, is a relative pronoun, third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, agreeing with its ante* 
cedeixt Qoua boy, aud iii the nominative case te 
studies. •. .> . 

And jn^henyott parse. ft relative, alw^Jis givfi \i\^ 



RULE XI. 

Rel0tUf$ pronouns agree with their antteedeni in 
person, number, a^d gender, 

I have said that tphOf tphich^ and that are relatives. 
That is a relative, only when it has the sense of 
who or which; that is, when you can use who or 
which in its place. Thus when I $ay, '^ Here Is a 
box that I bought," it is the same sense, as if I were 
to say, " Here is a box which I bought." " The 
man that came," &Ci is the sapie sense, as the ^' man 
who came." 

Oeorge. But I remember the word that, was 
among the demonstrative adjective pronouns^ How 
shall I know when it is a demonstrative , and wheo 
it is a relativejpsonoun ? ■ / 

Tutor. When that is a'*^ demonstrative, it points 
out something precisely, and it cannot be changed 
into who or which, as it can when it is a relative. 
For example, " Give me that box"A" See that 
box." In these phrases . /AaMs a demonstrative, 
and you preceive that you cannot supply its place 
by who or which, as you can in these. " The boy 
thai studies, will improve," — "The wood that I 
bought is good." 

Caroline. Are the relatives declined as the per- 
sonal pronouns are ? 

Tutor. The relative who is thus declined : StU" 
gular, Nominative Who, Possessive Whose, Objec- 
tive Whom. The plural is the same. This rela- 
tive does not vary on account of its person, numbtr, 
or gender. 

George. How then shall we know its person^ 
number and gender ? 

Tutor. By its antecedent. 
Carotins^ I could have answered that question, 
for I remember the tenth rule, " Relative pronouns 
agree with their antecedents in person, number, and 
gender.^* But is it proper to ss^y, The mg^t^r. 
Vfhich teacbe5 me, teaches George i 
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Tutor. No : when the antecedent denotes per^ 
sons, or intelligent beings, yon must use wkoj tohoie^ 
and whom ; therefore yoa should say, the master,. 
ivho teaches, &c. But when the antecedent denotes 
animals or things^ you must use which or that, 

George. Are which and that declinable i 

Tutor. No : these relatives arc indeclinable.— 
They are used in the nominative, and objective cas* 
es,. and are spelled in the same manner in both ; 
but they have no possessive case. 

Caroline. Is that never used as a relative, when 
the antecedent denotes persons, or intelligent be- 
ings ? 

Tutor. Yes, in several instances : as first, when 
who has been used in the same member of the sen-- 
tence, to prevent the too frequent recurrence of the 
same word, we use that. Secondly, when persons 
make but part of the antecedent : as, ^' The man 
and the horses that were drowned, have been found.*' 
In this sentence, neither who nor which would be 
proper. Thirdly, when we ask a question with 
who 2 as, " Who that is honest would behave thus ?" 
Fourthly, that is more elegantly used as a relative 
than who or which after adjectives of the superla- 
tive degree : as, ^^ Moses was the meekest mvin that 
ever lived." ^* Solomon was the msest man that 
we read of." " This is the best pen that I ever 
had." Fifthly, that is used after the adjective same 
in preference to who or which : as, " He is the same 
man that you saw." The word <w, when it follows 
such J is used as a relative, in preference to who^ 
which or that : as, ^< I like such people as are 
agreeable." '' I am pleased with such pupils as im- 
prove," &c. 

George. What are the interrogative pronouns ? 

Tutor. WhOi whichf and what, when us^d iu 

asking questions, are interrogative pronouns. Who 

and which, when they relate to antecedents, are 

rehtives ; when used in asking questions, interroga^ 

tfpgs, fVAo is decliDed in the samQ m^cckw^Y ^Iv^n 
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iin interrogative, as it is when a relative. What is 

iiiileclinabie. This word should not be used r^s a 

relative. " The book what you gave me, &c. is 

bad English. It should be, '^ The book which, or 

that, you gave me, "&c. 

Which and what are sometimes joined to nouns 
like adjectives, and then they become interrogative 
adjective pronouns: as, " What man is that ?" 
" IVhich pen will you have ?" 

Caroline. We know now, that who, which, and 
that, are called relative pronouns, because they re- 
late to some antecedent, and that adjective pronouns 
are so called, because they belong to some noun, 
like an adjective } and that interrogative pronouns 
are so called, because they are used in asking ques^ 
tions ; for a question means an interrogation ; but 
we do not know why personal pronouns are so call- 
ed. 

Tutor. They are so called, because they denote 
what person they are of, by ibeir spelling. They 
do no not depend on any other word f^r ihtiir person. 
Thus, if I write the word /, or thou^ or he, or she, 
or it, without any connexion with another word, 
you know what person each of them is : but if I 
write the word who, or which, or that, you cannot 
tell what person it is. But if I write he as an an- 
tecedent before the relative, then we know the per- 
son of the relative, as weil as its number and gen- 
der ; because the relative depends on the antece- 
dent for its person, number and gender, and agrees 
with it accordinp^ to the tenth rule. Thus, when I 
say, " I who — Thou who — He who — We who— 
You who — They who" — in all these instances, you 
perceive that who does not vary, and you can 
know its person, &c. only by its antecedents, I, 
thou, he, &c. But it is not so with respect to its 
antecedents, I, thou, he, &&c. which are personal 
pronouns. They have person of themselves, aijd 
denote their person by their spelling. 
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Caroline. I think we now understand why the 
different kinds of pronouns are distinguished by 
particular names or terms. These distinctions of 
the pronouns show us, in some degree, their diflferent 
Matures and connexions. 

Tutor. 1 shall now ask you a number of qaes- 
tioiis, which I presume you can answer. 

QUESTIONa^. u 






What nre Relative Pronouns ? 

How do you decline who f 

Are which and that declinable ? 

When nmst who be used ? 

In what instances is that more elegantly applied to ptrions 
than who f 

In what instances must that be used as a relative, wherd 
neither who not which would be proper ? 

Wilt n musr as be used as a relative ? 

How do you know the person, number, and gender of a 
relative pronoun ? 

How do you know when iJtai is a relative, and when a de- 
foonsliative ? 

Which and thai being indeclinable, how will you know 
their castt ? See the Rule below. 

What are the interrogative|pronouns ? 

When which and what are added to nouns, what are they ? 

I will now give you «ome exercises which you 
are prepared to parse. . 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Who does that work ? — Who recites this lesson ? 
—Whom see I ? — Whom seest thou now — Whom 
sees he ? — Whom see ye sometimes i* — Whom lovest 
thou most i — What dost thou to-day I — What person 
seest thou teaching that boy f — Which girl iustruct 
thev ? — I have an excellent house. — Thou hast a 
handsome little sister. — He has an honest friend. 
— He hath two new knives. — We have most worthy 
friends. — You have a most agreeable temper.— 
They have an easv task — What has he .'^— What 
book has he i — Winch road takest thou i — What 
child teaches he ? — Usthpvto?ich. — Them we teach. 
— Her I instruct*, — ^Tliee be often praises. 
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RULE XII. 

When no nominative comes between the relative 
§tnd the verb, the relative u the nominative to the 
verb ; but when a nominative does come between the 
rdative and the verb^ the relative must be in the poi- 
iessive ease, and governed by the following noun^ or 
in the objective, and governed by the following verb, 
participle, or preposition, in its own member of the 
itnXence. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man who teaches you, pleases your father. 
—The persoD whom I teach, loves his friends. — 
The woman whose -house they hire, owns many 
houses.-f-Thee, whom thy friends admire, we also 
love. — Them, whom thou pleasest, some others dis- 

f lease. — Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
. — ^Him, whom you see, I love still. — The house 
which he occupies, our neighbour owns. — The ele- 
gant books, which the little boys read, the old maq 
sells. — I, whom you call, hear your voice. — Thou, 
who makest my shoes, sellest many more — ^I have 
good books, you have better, he has the best. 
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OF PREPOSITIONS. 



Tutor. We commence this morning with the 
Preposition, which is a part of speech very easily 
understood. Prepositions serve to connect words 
with one another, and to show the relations be- 
tween them. Prepositions, being words used to ex- 
press connexions, have no person, number, gender, 
or case. They agree with nothing ; but they gov- 
ern nouns and pronouns that follow them \ti \Vv!^ oV 
Jective case. 
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The principal prepositions are the following : 

of in lietwixt near over agaSast 

out of iiiio beneath up across 

to over from down except 

for under beyond before athwart 

by throiigli at behind towards 

with about instead of off beside 

within amidst notwithstunding on according to 

without bcU)w concerning upon tbrouahout 

around between touching antougft 

There are others which need not be mentioned, 
because by examining and parsing thesc^ you will 
easily understand the nature and character of this 
part of speech, and be able to distinguish it from 
others wlienever vou see it. 

George, You say that prepositions govern the 
objective case. They do not express any action 
done to an object, as a verb or participle does. 

Tutor, That is true. Tlie objective case that 
is governed by a preposition, is not the object of an 
action^ but the object merely of a rdaiion. They 
require the ^ noun or pronoun following, to be in 
the objective case, and not the nominative or pos- 
sesive case. This you will perceive by putting pro- 
nouns after the prepositions which I have wi itten. 
You will see that the pronouns must be we, thee^ 
him, her, us, thein, and not /, thou, he, she, they. 
To say. Of /, to thou, with ih^y, cj^-c. you immedi- 
ately perceive to be contrary to usage, and that it 
is nonsense. 

When nouns are placed after prepositions, then, 
they must be in the same case that a pronoun would, 
if placed where the noun is, for nouns and pronouns 
have the same construction. 

When you parse an objective case, governed by 
a preposition, you will give this rule : 

RULE XIII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case,* 

♦The adverb likcy and the adjectives worth and Jike, wliCn tbcy lie- 
long to preceding nouns or prpnouosi, also govern the objeciive case : 
/is, She dances like him ; she is Wee him ; sUc Utoortfi him and ail his 
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VaroHne, 1 do not perceive very clearly how 
)>repositions connect words together ; nor do I well 
understand how they show the relation between 
them. 

Tutor. I will illustrate the nature and office of 
a preposition by a few examples. 

The boy writes a pen. The man walks 

the river. My horse is the stable. You live 

^St. Paul's. The man fell the water. The 

Theatre is situated the Park. 

In each of these expressions, you perceive either 
a total want of connexion, or such a connexion as 
produces either falsehood or nonsense. Fill up 
each vacancy id its order, by the following preposi- 
tions, vnth, towards, hi^opnosiie to, or over against, 
into, opposite to, and yo:a will see that the connex- 
ton will be perfect, and the sense complete. 

George. 1 now see the necessity and use of 
prepositions as connectives, but I should like to 
hear one word, if you please, on the subject of rela- 
tion. 

Tutor. When I say this box lies on the table, 
you may perceive that on shows the existing rela- 
tion between the box and the table, or the relative 
position each has in respect to the other. And so 
when I say, I throw the box under the table — up 
the chimney — through the windpw-^rfou'w stairs — 
into the fire, fee. the several prepositions show the 
different relations between the box and the other 
things mentioned. Prepositions, then, being words 
'tiiat show the relation between persons, places, and 
things, necessarily show the relation also, between 
the words, that denote the persons, places, and 
things. 

Caroline. I think the office of the preposition, 
is quite distinct from that of any other part oC 
speech, we have been made acquainted with ; and 
that we now clearly comprehend its use^ and know 
iiovr to parse it. 

& 
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Tutor. I think you do ; but I shall here tnake 
a few remarks concerning tbe verbs, which you 
were not before prepared to comprehend. There 

^ are three sorts of verbs, viz. the active, the passive, 
and the neuter verbs. The passive and neuter verbs, 
I shall reserve for some future Conversation. The 
one which I have explained to you, and which you 
have been parsing, is called the active verb, because 
it expresses an action, thai is performed by its nom- 
inative ; and the nominative case to such a verb, 
may therefore be defined to be the actor^ as it is the 
word that denotes the person or thing that acts. 
This active verb then, is either transitive, or intrans- 
itive. In a former Conversation, I explained the 
distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs. 
But I^can now, perhaps, make you see the distinct- 
ion more clearly. The transitive verb does not al- 

. ways in reality, express an action done to the ob- 
ject, expressed by the objective case which it gov- 
erns. This, you will perceive in the use of the 
verbs, resemble, understand, believe, and many oth- 
ers : as, "James resembles hini^^ — ^^ You understand 
her^^ — " We -believe you^^ — Tiie transitive verb, 
liowever, has a direct reference to the object, and 
does not permit a preppsition to be placed be- 
tween it and its object. But the object which fol- 
lows an intransitive verb, must be governed by a 
preposition, either expressed or understood, and the 
idiom of our language generally requires the prep- 
osition to be expressed ; as you may remember 
from the examples I gave, to show you that prepo- 
sitions connect words. Thus when I say, " / walk 
the window,^^ you perceive that some preposition 
must be placed before the word window : as, " I 
walk to, or by, or towards, the window." But the 
transitive verb requires no preposition to follow : as, 
^^ I strike the window" — "I break the window," fcc. 
I will now give you a few more examples ; first of 
^ansitinfe verbs, and next of intransitive verbs. 
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Men build skips. We love thee. 

He instructs me. They carry her. 

She teaches him. Men baild houses. 

Intrarmtive Verht. 

He looks me. They play her. 

She dances htm. Men labour houses. 

The man goes Boston. We complain thee. 

Supply such prepositions, in these sentences, as 
will make sense. Reflect upon these examples, un- 
til you have a clear notion of the transitive and in* 
transitive verbs. * 

Verbs are frequently compounded of verbs and 

f)repositions : as, to tiphold — to invest — to over* 
ook : and this cohi position gives a new sense to 
the verb : as, to undirsVdnd — to withdraw — to for- 
give. But the preposition is more frequently plac- 
ed after the verb, and separately from it, like an 
adverb : in this situation it doe% not less afiect the 
sense of the verb, and give it a new meaning, and 
may be considered a part of the verb, as it ij, when 
placed before it. When you parse such verbs, yon 
may call them compound verbs. And remember if 
the preposition gives a new meaning to your verb, 
which it would not have without it, it becomes a 

?art of the verb, whether placed before, or after it. 
^hus, to cast, means to throw ; but in the phrase 
to cast up 7kn account — to cast up, means to compute. 
So, to fall, on, to bear out, to give over, &c. have 
very different meanings, from what they would, if 
the prepositions or adverbs after them, were not us- 
ed. Tou now know that three parts of speech 
govern the objective case, viz. transitive verbs, 
praticiples, and prepositions. An objective case is 
always governed by one of these three. I will now 
see if you remember what I have 8aid« by asking 
. you a few questions* 
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I 
^ QUESTIONS. ' 

' What is a preposition ? 

What case does it govern ? 

Is it ever compounded with a verb ? 

What kind of verbs are these called ? 

Explain the difference between a transitive and intrami^ 
tive verb. 

What parts of speech govern the objpctive case ? ^ 

I shall iraw give you a parsing lesson to practise 
upon. 

EXERCIsil IN PARSING. 

An honest advocate pleads the cause of his cli- 
ent with much zeal. Good children tell no lies : 
they speak the truth ; they love their parents ;{>t hey 
respect their superiors. Envy nourishes many bad 
passions. Behave ye khrd^y to your friends ; treat 
them with candour. Love not idleness, it destroys 
many. Persons who have ingenubus minds, sus- 
pect not others of disengenuousuess. The man 
whom my friend supports, treats him ill. The ar- 
my which encamps on the banks of the river, 
marches thence to-day. The pen, with which I 
write, makes too large a mark. My neighbour's 
little girls, going to school, the other day, lost their 
books. My workmen plonghiog the ground, broke 
the plough. She is like him*. She writes like him 
She is worth him and all his connexions. > . 

I will close this Conversation with some further 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation, seen» 
to have denoted relations of place ; but they are now ust^d 
figurg>tiifely to express otlier relations. For example, as they 
who are above have, rn severaf respects, the advantage ofsucb 
as are below, prepositions expressing high and low places, are 
used for superiority and inferiority in general : as, ^* He is 
above disguise ;" " we serve under 9. good master ^" " he rules 
over a willing people ;'' " we should do nothing beneath our 
character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be ftirther pevceiv^ 
ed hy the exphoation of a few of them. 
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Of denotes possession or belooging, an effect or conse- 
quence and other relations connected with these: as, <* The 
house of my friend ;" that is ^ the house belonging to my 
friend p *' He died o/*a feyer ;" that is, ^ in consequence 
of a fever." 

To or unio^ is opposed toyVoin .* as, ^ He rode from Salis> 
bury to Winchester," 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action er circum-* 
stance, &£c. : as, *< He loves her /or (that is, on account of) her 
amiable qualities." 

By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, £c. : as, " He was killed by a fall ;" that is, ^* a fall 
was the cause of his being killed ;^' ^^ This house was built hy 
him ;" thai is, <* he was. the builder of it." 

with denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &&c. : as, 
" We will go with you ;" " They are on good lerma with 
each other." — IVith also alludes to the instrument or means : 
as, " He was cut with a knife." 

In relates to lime, place, the state qr. manner of being or 
acting, ^c. : as, *' He was born in (that is, duringj^he year 
1720 ;" " He dwells in the city :»' " She lives in affluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : as, 
" He retired into the country ;" <* Copper, is. converted into 
brass." 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in apy place or 
time: as, ** They are within the house:" He began and fin- 
ished his work within the limited time." 

The signification of without is opposite to that of ijoithin : 
as, ** She stands tvithout the gate :" But it is more frequent-. 
]y opposite to tritA ; as, *' You niay go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will be 
readily understood, without a particular detail of them.' I 
shall therefore conclude this head with observing, that there 
is a pdeuliar propriety in distinguishing the use of the prepo- 
sitions &y and t^^/^ ; which is observable in sentences like the 
following :. ** He wa]ks with a staff by moonlight ;" *'He was 
taken by stratagcin, and killed with a sword." Put the one 
preposition for the other, and say, " he walks by a staff tW/^ 
moonlight ;" ** he was. taken with stratagem, and killed by a 
sivord ;" and it will appear, that they differ in signification 
more than one, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the. preposilioiis have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions : as, ^' ^fler their prisons were thrown epen," 
&ic. ^ "Bc/brc I dip f^ "They made haste to be prepared 
against their friends arrived :" but if the noun ^t^i^, which is 
understood, be added, they will lose their conjunctive form : 
as, " After [the time when] their prisons," Uc. 

The prepositions after^ before, above, beneath, and several 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may he %^ cc^w* 
iidered : as, ** Tliey had their rewarc\ soou ofler ;^'* '■'•'S^^ 
8^^ 
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died oot long before ;" " He dwells above ;^' but if the noiiti.^ 
time and pUue be added, they will lose their adverbial foim :' 
as, " He died not long before that iime,^ Uc, 

Prefiositions as well as some other species of words, have 
a variety of significations. It will both gratify and instruct 
you to examine some of the various meanings which are at«- 
tached to the preposition for. You will find, that each of the 
phrases denoting these meanings, may, with propriety, be 
substituted for the preposition. 

1. It signifies, because of: as, "Let rae sing praises /or 

his mercies and blessings.^' 

2. With regard to, with respect tor: as, " F^r roe, no other 

happiness I own.'' 

3. In the character of: as, " Let her go for an ungrateful 

woman." 

4. By means of; by interposition of : as, " If it were not' 

for Divine Providence, the world would be a scene of 
confusion." 

5. For the sake of: as ** He died ybr those who knew hira 

nJl." ' 

6. Conducive tor as, " It is^br the general good." 

7. With intention of going to a certain place : as " We 

sailed from Peru/or China." 

8. In expectation of: as, " He wailed long /or the return 

of his friend." 

9. Instead of: as, *' We take a falling vaeieQrfor a star." 

10. In search of : a?j "He went fa/ back ^br arguments."' 

11. In favour of: as, "One party was /)r the king, the 

other for the people." 

12. Becoming : as, " It were more for his honour to submit 

on this occasion." 

13. Notwithstanding: as, " Jbr any thing we knew to the 

contrary, the design may be Accomplished." 

14. To preserve: as, " I cannot for my life comply with the 

proposal." 

15. In proportion to : as, " He is not very tall, yet for bis 

years fie is tall." 

16. For the purpose of: as, " It was constructed for sailing 

in rough weather." 

17. To be : as, " No one ever took him for a very prudent 

man. 

18. In illustration of: as, " Thus much, for the fi:rst point 

under consideration.'' 

19. In exchange for: as, '^They received gold /or their 

glas* beads." 
SO During : as, "He was elected to the office for his life.'* 
21. In recompense of: as, " For his great and namerous 

services, they voted him a statue." 
f:£. After O, it denotes an expression of desire : as, " Ofhr 
better times : " O for a p\aee of resx «i^Ck ^^^^^v'' 
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Before the conclusion of this Conversation, I shall present 
you wilh a list of Prepositions, which are derived from the 
Latin and Greek languages, and which enter into the compo- 
sition of a great number of our words. If their signification 
should be carefully studied, you will be the better qualified to 
understand, with accuracy, ihe meaning of a numerous class 
uf words, in which they form a material part. 

The Latin preposUiona used in the composition of English, 
words, are the following : a, abs, adj arUe^ kc.^ 
A, AB, ABS — signify from or atoay : as, to avert, to torn from; 

to abstract, to draw away. 
AD— signifies to or at : as, to adhere^ to stick to ; to admirt, 

to wonder at. 
ARTE — means htfart ; as, antecedent, going before ; to ante^ 

date, to date before. 
ciRcuM — means round about : as, to circumnaoigatt, tp sail 

round. 
CON, COM, CO, COL — signify together : as, to conjoin, to join 
together ; to compress, to press together ; to co-operate, 
to work together ; to collapse, to fall together. ' 
CONTRA — against : as, to contradict, to speak against. 
DE — signifies from, down ; as, to depart, to retire from ; to 

deject, to cast down. 
Di — asunder : as, dilacerate, to tear asunder. 
Dis^reversos the meaning of the word to which it is prefixed : 

as, to disagree, to dispossess. 
£, EX-^out : as, to eject, to throw, out ; to exclude, to shut out. 
£:(T&A — beyond: as, ext^aordinaryy beyond the ordinary 

course. 
IN — before an adjecrive, like un, signifies privation : as, in- 
decent, not decent ; before a verb it has its simple mean- 
ing : as, to infuse, to pour in ; to infix, to fix in. 
INTER — bfstween : as, to intervene, to come between ; to in- 
terpose, to put between. 
INTRO — into, inwards : as, to introduce, to lead into ; to in- 
trovert, to turn inwards. 
OB — denotes opposition : as, to object, to oppose ; to obstruct, 
to block up; obstacle, something standing in opposition. 
PER — through: as, (o perambulate^ io walk through; to jper- 

forate, to bore ^through. 
POST — after: afi, post meridian, afternoon ; Postscript, writ 

ten after, that h, after the letter. 
pRiE — btfore : as, to . pre-exist, to exist, before ; to prefix, to 

fix before. 
pRO^-forth or forwards : as, to protend, to stretch forth ; to 
, project, to shoot forwards. 
PRJETER — past or beyond: as, preterperfect, pastperfect ; 

preternatural, beyond the crourse of nature. 
RE — again or back : as, reprint, to print again*, Vo Ttlract^vo 
trace back. 
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BBT«Or— ftadbsMintf .* reirojpeefwe, looking backward! ; rt- 

irofodty going backwards. 
SB— otMfe, opcu^' •* as, to Beduet, lo draw aside ; to teereU^ to 

put atidtf. 
BUB— imiler : as, MftUeminean, lying under the earth ; tjO 

' mbtcnbe^ to svpngUy to write under. 
suBTBR — under : as, aubier/luouiy flowing under. 
SUPEB — B^ove, or over: as, superseribe, to write above ; to 

supervise^ to overlook. 
TRANS — over, 6eyottc{, /rom one plaee to anoiher: as, to 

transport, to carry over ; to transgress, to pass beyond ; 

to transplant, to remove from one soil to another. 

The Greek prepositions and particles used in the composi- 
tion of Knglish words, are the following ; a, aMphi, anti, hy- 
per, &c. 
A — signifies privation : as, anonyfnous, without name. 
AMPHi — both, or the tu>0 : as, amphibious, partaking of both, 

or of two natures. 
ANTI — against : as, aniimonarchicali against government by 

a single person ; antiministerial, against the ministry. 
HYPER— orer and above: as, hypereriticcd, over, or too criti- 
cal. 
HTPO — under, implying concealment, or disguise : as, hypo- 
crite, one dissembling his real character. 
META — denotes change or transmutation : as, to metamorr^ 

phose, to change the shape. 
PERI — round about : as, periphrasis, circumlocution. 
5YN, sYM*-fogc*^er : as, synod, a meeting, or coming togeth^ 
cr ; sympathy, fellow-feeling, feeling together. 
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CONVERSATION Xlf. 



OF CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

Tutor. I will now give you the last two parts of 
speech, viz. the Conjunction and Interjection. 

A Conjunction is a part, of speech chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more 
sentences, to make but one. It sometimes connects 
only words. Conjunctions are divided into two 
sorts, the Copulative and the Disjunctive. 
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TheeoDJaaction copulative serves to connect, or 
eoDtioHe a sentence, by expressing a condition, a 
supposition, a cause, «£c. : as, *' He and his sister 
study." " I will go, if he will permit me." "The 
man is happy, because he is good." ^ ^ 

The conjunction disjunctive serves not only to 
connect and continue the- sentence, but also to ex- 
press opposition of meaning in different degrees : 
as, " He or his sister studies." " I would go, hut 
he will not permit me." " Though she is rich, yet 
she is not amiable." 

Oeorge. I see clearly a difference between the 
copulative and the disjunctive conjunction ; for 
when I say, Peter and John study, the expression 
implies, that they both study. But, when I say, 
Peter or John studies, the expression shows, that 
only one studies — and therefore I use the verb stu- 
iies^ in the third person singular, not study ^ in the 
pbral. 

Tutor. Very well. I will now mention the 
principal conjunctions, and you must make them 
familiar to you ; but you must study the character 
of the two sorts of conjunctions, so that you may 
know to which class any one belongs, wherever you 
may see it. The nature and office of each part of 
speech must be carefully studied — not particular 
words; for the same word may, in different senses^ 
be used as several parts of speech. Of this I shall, 
by-and-by, give you examples. 

The principal conjunctions are the following : 

The Copulative, And, jflK[tf» then, both, since, 
for, because, therefore, whei^^B besides, further. 

The Disjunctive, But, oqlDr, either, neither, 
as, than, lest, unless, yet, notwithstanding, though, 
whethei:, except, as well as. 

Caroline, The conjuctions are so different from 
the other parts of speech, that I think we should 
have known them, even if you had not written 
them. 
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Tutor. I sMl DOW gay something to yoo altouf 
simple and compound sentences, that yoa may neir 
clearly perceive the use and importance of coigiuw- 
tions. ^ 

A simple sentence contains only one nominative^ 
and one verb that agrees with that nominative; 
There may be other words in it ; indeed a simple 
sentence may contain several parts of speech, and 
be longer than many compound sentences ; yet, if 
it contains but one nominative, and one verb, which 
agrees with that nominative, it is but a simple sen- 
tence. Thus, " Orass growsy^^ is a simple sentence; 
and, ^' Excellent grass grows in great abundance^ in 
all the northern regions of our country j particularly 
in the New-England States^^^ is but a simple sen- 
tence, for it contains but one nominative, grass^ and 
one verb, grows. 

A compound of any thing, you know, is made 
up of simples ; so a compound sentence is com- 
pounded of two or more simple ones, connected 
together by conjunctions, expressed or understood. 
Thus, " Grass grows^ and water runs,^^ is a com- 
pound sentence. I will now give you several 
simple members, which you will perceive have no 
relation to each other, till conjunctions are used to 
connect them. 

He is older — I am. She can improve — she 
pleases. He has talents — opportunities to cul- 
tivate them, — friends desirous — he should make 
a figure. ^ 

Here you see the want of conjunctions. Fill up 
the blanks by the jMBwing conjunctions in their 
order, than, if, cini^Md, that, and you will better 
understand the impiPance of this part of speech. 

George, This illustrates the use of the conjunc- 
tion very clearly. When these conjunctions can be 
placed between the simple members, they connect 
them, and jnake one compound sentence. 

Tutor *i^^ome conjunctions can be used to con- 
nect sentences only. That is, after one complete 
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<«eDience is fiaished, the next may be conraienced 
with one of these conjunctions, to show that it has 
some connexion with the former : or to express 
something in addition to what has been said. The 
conjunctions, besides, further, again, fyc. are of this 
sort. These are never used to join the simple mem- 
bers of a compound sentenc^ ^ 

If, then, lest, though, unless, yit, notwitltstanding, 
hcause, and the compound conjunctions, so, that, 
and as well as, are used only to connect sintple 
members of a compound sentence. And soniemny 
be used either to connect sentences, or simple mem- 
bers of compound sentences ; such are, and, but^ 
for,''therefore, fyc. Some may be used also to con- . 
'^^iufords. These are, mid, or, nor, as, fyr. And 
when conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns, 
the following rule must be observed. 

RULE XIV. 

The nouns, and pronouns, connected by conjunc- 
tions, must be in the same case, 

George. Are the words which are used as con- 
juctions, ever used as other parts of sp^ech ^ 

Tutor. Yes, it freq\iently happens that the same 
word is used as two or three different parts of speecti 
in one sentence. Thus, " He laboured for a dol- 
lar a day, for he could get no more." In this sen- 
tence you perceive that the first /or is ^preposition, 
and governs dollar in the objective case, and that 
the second is a conjunction, connecting the two 
4nembers of the compound sentence. 

For is a conjunction, whenever it has the mean- 
ing of because. So the word after may be used as 
a conjunction, or a preposition, or an adverb; as, 
" I went afier him, after I had seen his friend, and 
not long after, I found him." But I can place the 
ooun time after the last after, and then it will be- 
come a preposition : as, " not long after that time,^^ 
&c. The ^ord before may also be used ^s ^. ^t^- 
position, or a coii/unccion, or an adv^rhi. 
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When before shows the relation between some 
two words, and governs an object, it is a preposi^ 
tion ; — when it connects two members of a sentence^ 
a conjunction ; and, when it has a relerence to time 
merely, it is an adverb. The same remark applies 
to since and after. 

Whenever the words since^ crfterj before j when^ 
whilst^ while, whenever j and wherever^ are used to 
ciMinect simple members of sentences, they, may be 
called adverbial conjunctions ; because, althongh 
tl)ev connect as conjunctions, they have a reference 
to time as adverbs. , * <.i 

Caroline, I think we now understand the «m- 
junction. Will you explain the interjection^ which 
is the last of the ten parts t)f speech ; and we shall 
then be able to parse sentences, containing all the 
parts of speech. 

Tutor. Interjections are words thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence to express the sud- 
den passions or emotions of the speaker. The in- 
terjections of earnestness and grief, are oh ! ah ! 
alas ! &c. there are many other interjections ex- 
pressive of wonder, pity, contempt, disgust, admi- 
ration, and salutation. Sometimes a whole phrase 
is used as an interjection, and we call such interjee^ 
tional phrases : as, out upon him I — away with him ! 
^las, what wonder ! fyc. In parsing an interjec- 
tion, you merely tell what part of speech it is. I 
shall now ask you some questions, and then give 
you a parsing lesson, containing all the parts of 
speech. 

QUESTIONS. ^, 

What are conjuctions ? 

How many kinds are there ? » 

"What are the principal copulative conjunctions ? 
What are the disjunctive ? 
What conjunctions connect sentences only ? 
What r.onjunctions may connect either £en/ence« or mem- 
■ber.-* of sentf^ncps ? > 
Which are (be/ tfiat may a\so cot\n^cV s\v\^U \^ord* ? 
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When nouDS and pronouns are connected by conjunctions^ 
^hat rule must be observed ? 

Are the words used as conjunctions, ever employed as other 
parts of speech ? 

Give examples. 

What is a simple sentence ? 

What is a compound sentence ? 

What is an interjection ? 

When is the word thai a relative pronoun P 

When a demonstrative adjective pronoun ? 

When a demonstrative pronoun merely ? 

And when a conjunction ? • 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The boy improves very fast, because he applies 
well to hfs studies. Your son behaves so well that 
iie pleases every person that sees him. The snow, 
falling from the houses^ hurt that child very much. 
You employ all your time in study and exercise ; 
that strengthens the mind, and tfds the body. 

Note. The prepositions to and for are frequent- 
ly Baderstood ; but they govern the objective case 
then, as well as when expressed, as you will perceive 
by the following sentences. 

He gives a book to me. He gives me a book. 
We lend them assistance. You give me many 
presents. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain, it gives 
the persons, who labour under it, by the prejudice, 
it affords every worthy person in their favour. 

Note. In this last sentence, you will observe, 
tbat the relative iohich is understood twice : the 
Jirst ader pain^ and is governed by givps, the second 
after prejudice^ and is governed by affords^ accord- 
ing to the latter part of Rule XI. 

The friends whom you treat politely, often rail ^t 
your house; and tbey sometimes visit me, and my 
brothers and sisters. I often see good people be- 
stowing charity on the poor. The rich, giving 
employment to the needy, afford to the latter, the 
means of support, and keep them from idleness aud 
dissipation. 

9 
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I will now give yoa a few general 

REMARKS ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

The same word is occasionally U!*ed both as a conjunctiou 
ami as an adverb and sometimes, as a preposition. **1 rest, 
then, upon this argument :" then is here a conjunction : in 
the foiluwing phrase, it is an adverb : ** He arrived then, and 
not before." " 1 submitted ; for it was vain to resist :" in 
this sentence,ybr is a cunianciion ; in the next, it is a pfepo- 
sition : " He contendet' /or victory only.'* In the first ol the 
following sentences, since is a conjunction ; in the second it 
is a preposition ; and in the third, an adverb : '* Since we 
must part, lei us do it peaceably ;" *• I have not seen him 
since that time ;" ** Our friendship coir menced long since" 

Kelaiive pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve toeoimect 
sentences : as, '* Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord, 
and keepeih his commandments." 

A relative pionoun, possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and' a connective. Nay, the imitm by relatives is rather clos- 
er, than that by mere conjunctions.' The latter may form 
two or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, several 
sentences may be incorporated into one at.d the same clause 
of a sentence. Thus, ** thou seest a man, and he is called 
Peter," is a sentence consisting of two distinct clauses, iiftited 
by the copulative and : but, " the man whom thou seest b 
called Peter," is a, sentence of one chiuse, and not less com- 
prehensive than the othei. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they appear 
to unite only words ; as in the following instances : ** Duty 
and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" "Wisdom or folly 
governs us." Each of tbese forms < f expression contains two 
sentences, namely ; " Duty forbids vicious indulgences ; 
interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" " Wisdom governs us, 
or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on sonie occasions, it merely connects 
words, not sentences : ns," The king and queen are an ami- 
able pair ;" where the affirmation cannot lefer to each ; it 
being absurd to say, that the king or the queen only, is an 
amiable pair. So in the instances, ** two ana two are four ;" 
" the &(th and sixth volumes will complete the set of books." 
Prepositions also, as before observed, "connect words ; but 
they do it to show the relation which the connected words 
have to each other : conjunctions when they unite words only, 
jure designed to show the relations which those words, so unit- 
ed, have to other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are' never 
•mpJo^ed in joining the members of a sentence ',^0 there are 
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several conjunctions a()propridted to the la'terii5e, which are 
never employed in the former ; and some tint are eqn.iUy 
adapted to both th()^e purposes : ^%again^ further, besidcSf 
^'coftbc first kind ; than, lest, unless, thai, so that, ifc. of 
tJie second ; and hut, and, for, therefore, fyc. of the 1 -st. 

Coojunctions are those parts of language, which, by 
joioing sentences in various ways, mark the connexion, and 
rarioas dependences, of human thought. And theVefore, if 
our thoughts be really connected and mutually dependent, it 
is most Jik' ly, (as every man in speaking and writing wish- 
es to do justice to his ideas,) that ronjunrtions will ho em- 
ployed to make that connexion, and tho^e depcnilrnces ob- 
Tious to ourselves, and to others. And where there is, in ni\y 
discourse, a remarkable deficien<.y of connecting p::rticles. it 
may be presumed, either that there is a want of connexion, 
or that sufficient pains have not been taken to explain it. 

ReUtives are not so useful in langunge, as conjunctions. 
The former make speech more concise ; the latter m-ike it 
iBore explicit. Relatives comprphend the meaning of a pro- 
noun and conjunction copulative ; conjunctions, while they 
€oupU sentences, may also expmss opposition, inference, and 
miny other relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
ihey would nifike useof conjunctions, or of any other connec-« 
tives. Ignorant people, and children, generally speak in 
short and separate sentences. The same thing is true .f bar- 
barous nations : and hence uncultivated languages are not 
well supplied with connecting particles*. The Greeks were 
the greatest reasoners that ever appeared in the world ; and 
their language, accordingly, abounds more than any other in 
connectives. 

Comunctions arc not equally necessary in all sorts of writ- 
ing. In poetry, where great concisene's of fjhrasc is requir- 
ed and every appearance of formality avoided, many of them' 
would have a bad effect. In passionate language too, it 
may be proper to omit them : because it is the nature of 
violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed sentences, than 
in the way of inference and argument. Books of aphorisms, 
like the Proverbs of Solomon, have few connectives, because 
they instruct, not by reasoning, but in detached observations. 
And narrative will sometimes appear very graceful, when the 
circumstances are plainly told,with scarcely any other conjunc- 
tion than the simple copulative and: which )s frequently the 
case in the historical parts of Scripture. When narration is 
full of images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give a sort 
of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the vivacity 
of description. -But when facts are to be traced down 
ffirpucfh their consequences, or upwards lo lV\e\t e^w^^^\ . 
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when the compHcated designs of mankind ara to be laitf 
open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; when the his- 
torian argues either for the elucidation of truth, or in order to 
stale the pleas and principles of contending parties ; there 
will be occasion fur every species of connective, as much as 
in philosopliy itself. In fact, it is in argument, investiga0on» 
and science, that this part of speech is peculiarly and indts- 
peiisably necessary. 



CONVERSATION XIII. 

Tutor. I have now noticed all the different parin 
of speech, and have shown yon some of their rela- 
tions in sentences ; and I have also furnished you 
with information sufficient to enable you to parse 
them in tlK)se relations. But there are several oth- 
er relations, which you do not yet understand. 

George, If those which remain, are not more 
difficult than those we have had, I think we shall 
easily comprehend them. 

Tutor. Be patient, and make yourself complete- 
ly acquainted with whatever I tell you, as we ad- 
vance, and all difficulties will give way before you.. 

When I spoke of the conjunction in the last Con- 
versation, I told yon that some connect single words., 
When the copulative conjuuction andy connects two 
or more actors, you may perceive that the verb,, 
ivhich is used to declare the action, expresses the 
action of both or all the actors, and is therefore U 
plural verb : as, the boy and his sister study — not 
studies. The man and horse walk — not walks ; be- 
cause the \evhs study and walk in each example, ex- 
press the action of both the nominatives, and it must 
therefore be plural. But, if I say, the boy or bis 
sister, I must use the verb studies^ in the singular 
uumber. The man or horse walks. 

Caroline. I see the difference very clearly 5 for 
when the disjunctive conjunction or, is used, the ex- 
pression does not mean that both nominatives act 
tog'ether^ but that only one acts ; it means that the 
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lN)y stadieSi or bis sister studies ; bat that they do not 
iom iiudy. And in the other sentence, the meaning 
isy that either the roan walks, or the horse walksi 
but not both. 

Oeorge. And it is quite plain, that when the 
verb expresses a single action of an individual per- 
son or thing, it must be of the singular number, as 
well as the noun, when that denotes a single person 
or thing. But when the copulative conjunction is 
used, the sense is quite different, the verb then ex- 
presses the action of all the actors. 

Tutor. Very well. I perceive that you begin 
to understand something of your subject. I will 
give you a rule concerning this matter. 

tf RULE XV. 

When two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns 
of the singular number j are connected by a copula- 
tive, conjunctiany expressed or understood^ they must 
have verbs, nouns and pronouns in the plural num- 
her to agree with them ;/but when they are connected 
by a oisJruNCTiVE conjunction, they must have verbs, 
nouns, and pronouns in the singular number to 
agree with them^ 

Caroline. Will you please to illustrate this rule 
by a few examples^ showing us why the nouns and 
pronouiis must be plural^ when other nouns or pro- 
aouns are connected by a copulative conjunction, 
and why they must be singular, when such other 
nouns or pronouns are connected by a conjunction 
disjunttive* 

^ Tutor. I wilL George and William, who obey 
their father, are dutiful sons. In this sentence, the 
relative who is third person plural, because its two 
antecedents, George and William, arc connected by 
the copulative conjunction and; therefore, the verb 
obey must he plurai, to agree with who; and the ad- 
jective pronoun, their, is plural for the same reason 
that who is ; are is plural, to agree with its two 
nominatives George and William; and sons is plural 
because it means both Geora« and "W W^A^ta. 

.9* ^ 
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But let QS use the disjunctive, or* George or Wil« 
liam who obey* his father is a dutiful son. Here you 
perceive, that the verbs, uouus, and pronouns must 
be singular. 

Oeorge. These examples sufficiently illustrate 
the rule, and i now perfectly comprehend it. 

Tutor. I will DOW give an exception to the first 
* part of this rule, i \ When a distributive adjective pro- 
noun belongs to ^acb of the nominatives, the verbs, 
nouns, and pronouns, must be in the singular num- 
ber S as, every man, and every boy, exerts himseljf 
Sometimes an adjective pronoun is used with the 
first noun, And is understood with those that follow ^ 
as, every Idkf, and twig, and drop of water, teems 
with Iife# 

Qtorge. I see the propriety of this exception to 
the general rule, because, although several things 
are referred to, yet each is taken separately, and 
the verb agrees with each nominative separately. 
The sense is, that, Every leaf teems, every twig 
teems, every drop of water teems, &c. 

Tutor. That is right. And when you parse 
«uch sentences, supply a verb for each nominative, 
as yon have now. 

I will now give you another rule. 

RULE XVI. 

J^ouns and pronouns in apposition^ must be in the 
&ame case, 

Caroline. What is meant by apposition ? 

Tutor. Opposition, 'in grammar, means the ad- 
dition of another name for the same person or thing: 
as, ^^fVaiti. the merchantj sells goods.'' 

In this sentence you understand, that Watts is the 
name of the man, and merchant is another name 
for the same person ; therefore merchant is in appo-« 
sition to Watts, or another noun in addition to Watts^ 
and must be in the same case. Sometimes several 
nouns or pronouns are used in addition to the first, 
and then they are all in apposition to the first. 

The propriety of the two novi\\s^ b^Hw?; ^u >\\^ 
"^se, yovi must readily perceive \ >a^e\v»i^>\t' 
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Waits sells goods^ the merchaut sells goods-— for 
both nouns mean the same person, and, therefore, 
both are in the uDminative case to the verb sells. 

Again : " I saw Phelps the iailor.^^ Now it is 
plain, that when I saw HhelpSj I saw the tailor; for 
Phelps was the tailor ; therefore the noun tailor^ is 
in the objective case, and is in apposition to Phelps,. 
and is governed by the transitive verb saWj accord- 
ing to Rule 16th. 

George. This rule will be easily remembered, 
because the reason of it is plain. 

Tutor. It is so ; and you will find it of use to 
yoa in your writing and conversation, as it will 
guard 3'ou against such errors as tbe following : — 
"Love your Maker, he that made you." You 
should honor your parents, they that nourish and 
protect you." ** Give the book to my brother, he 
whom ^ou saw here to-day." 

Id the first of these sentences, he is wrong ; be- 
cause it stands tor Maker^ which is in the objective 
case and governed by love ; therefore he must be 
changed into hinty in apposition to Maker, 

In the second example they must be changed into 
Mem, in apposition to parents^ and governed by 
honor. In the third example he must be changed 
into A»m, m apposition to brother, and governed by 
the preposition to. 

Caroline. I think we shall find no difficulty in 
remembering the application of this rule; but I 
hope you will give us some examples of its applica* 
tion in our next parsing lesson, for I find that it is 
parsings that, illustrates the proper connections of 
the words, and makes us remember them. 

Tutor. I will now ask you a few questions^ and 
then I will give you some exercises in parsing. 

QUESTIONS. 

When nouns and pronouns of the sin^nlar number, are con- 
nected by a copidaHioe conjunction, of ivhat number must 
Tf rbs, nouns, and pronouns be to agree with them ? 

/s there Hfxy exception to this ? 
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But let IIS use the disjunctive of. George or Wil- 
liam who obeys his father is a dutiful son. Here you 
perceive, that the verbs, douus, and pronouns must 
be singular. 

Oeorge. These examples sufficiently illustrate 
the rule, and I now perfectly comprehend it. 

Tutor, I will DOW give an exception to the first 
part of this rule. 9 ^ When a distributive adjective pro* 
noun belongs to ^ach of the nominatives, the verbs, 
nouns, and pronouns, must be in the singular num- 
ber ! as, every man, and every boy, exerts himseljf 
Sometimes an adjective pronoun is used with tlie 
iirst noun, And is understood with those that follow H: 
as, every l^f, and twig, and drop of water, teems 
with life# 

George. I see the propriety of this exception to 
the general rule, because, although several things 
are referred to, yet each is taken separately, and 
the verb agrees with each nominative separately. 
The sense is, that, Every leaf teems, every twig 
teems, every drop of water teems, &£c. 

Tutor, That is right. And when you parse 
:such sentences, supply a verb for each nominative, 
as yon have now. 

I will now give you another rule. 

RULE XVI. 

JSTouns and pronouns in apposition, must be in the 
&ame case. 

Caroline. What is meant by apposition ? 

Tutor. Opposition, in grammar, means the ad- 
dition of another name for the same person or thing : 
as, ^' Watts, the merchant, sells goods." 

In this sentence you understand, that Watts is the 
name of the man, and merchant is another name 
for the same person ; therefore merchant is in appo- 
sition to Watts, or another noun in addition to JVatts^ 
and must be in the same case. Sometimes several 
nouns or pronouns are used in addition to the first, 
and then they are all in apposition to the first. 

The propriety of the two no\^T\s* bc\T\^ \u \\\% 
'/we case, yon must readily perceive •, >aec^vMi^>»\t' 
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Walts sells goods,, the merchant sells goods — for 
both nouns me^in the same person, and, therefore, 
both are in the nominative case to the verb sells. 

Again : '^ I saw Phelps the tailor^ Now it is 
plain, that when I saw Fhtlps, I saw the tailor; for 
Phelps was the tailor ; therefore the uonn tailor^ is 
io the objective case, and is in apposition to Phelps^ 
aod is governed by the transitive verb saw^ accord- 
ing to llule 16th. 

George. This rule will be easily remembered, 
because the reason of it is plain. 

Tutor. It is so ; .ind you will find it of use to 
yoa in your writing and conversation, as it will 
guard you against such errors as tbe following: — 
"Love your Maker, he that made you." Yon 
should honor your parents, they that nourish and 
protect you." ** Give the book to my brother, he 
whom ^oo saw here to-day." 

In the first of these sentences, he is wrong ; be- 
cause it stands for Maker^ which is in tbe objective 
case and governed by love ; therefore he must be 
changed into him^ in apposition to Maker, 

In the second example they must be changed into 
Mem, in apposition to parents^ and governed by 
honor. In the third example he must be changed 
into himj iti apposition to brother, and governed by 
tbe preposition to. 

Caroline. I think we shall find no difficulty in 
remembering the application of this rule; but I 
hope you will give us some examples of its applica- 
tion in our next parsing lesson, for I find that it is 
parsings that, illustrates the proper connections of 
tbe words, and makes us remember them. 

TSUor, I will now ask you a few questions, and 
iben I will give you some exercises in parsing. 

QUESTIONS. 

When nouns and pronouns of the sin^nlar number, are con- 
nected by a eopulaiine coirjunction, of ivhat number must 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns be to agree with them ? 

Is There any exception to this ? 
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What is it ? 

What is the rule when nouns and pronouns of the singular 
number are disjunctively connected ? 

How do you parse nuuns and pronouns in apposition 9 

What is meant by apposition ? 

How do you parse nouns and pronouns, coming together^ 
and signifying different things ? See Rule H. 

When is an adjective used substantively ? 

Of what number is it when so used ? 

How many casts have nouns and pronouns ? 

What are they ? 

How do you distinguish them ? 

In which case does the noun vary ? 

How does it vary? 

How many [lersons have nouns ? 

How many have pronouns ? 

Decline the three persons of the personal pronouns. 

How many kinds of adjective pronouns are there ? 

What are they ? Repeat them. 

Which of them are declinable ? 

Decline the relative who. 

Are which and (hat declinable ? 

How many pa.ii- of speech may that be used forf 

When is it a relative ? 

When Is it a demonstrative adjective pronoun ? 

When is it a demonstrative pronoun merely ? 

When is it a conjunction ? • ^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The generous never recount their deeds of chari- 
ty ; Dor the brave, the^r feats of valour. That man 
whom you see, bestows more benefits on the poor, 
than any other whom I know. My neighbour hat 
two sons, William and John. Phelps, the tailor, 
works for me. You honor your parents, them who 
protect and educate you. John Stiles, the attorney, 
pleads my cause against Tom Nokes, who pleads 
for my adversary, the broker. A contented mind 
and a good conscience make a man happy in all 
conditions. Prudence and perseverance overcome 
all obstacles. What thin partitions sense from thought 
divide ! The sun that rolls over our heads, the food 
that we receive, and the rest that we enjoy, daily 
admonish us of a superior and superintending pow- 
er. Idleness and ignorance produce many vices. 
Either bis pride or his folly disgusts ^s. ^n^x'^ 
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twig, every leaf, and every drop of water, teems 
with life. None more impatiently suffer injurieSi 
than those' that most frequently commit them. 

Note. When nouns and pronouns of different 
persons are connected by a copulative conjunction^ 
the verbs must agree in person, with the $econd^ in 
preference to the thirds and with the first in prefer- 
ence to either. 

EXAMPLES. 

He and thou stqdy well. — He and thou, and I la* 
hour much. 

In the first sentence study is in the second person 
plural. It is plural agreeably to Rule 15th, be- 
cause its two nominatives are connected by and, and 
the second 'person agreeably to this note. In the 
second sentence, labour is of the first person, plural^ 
Wording to the same rule and note. 



CONVERSATION XIV. 

Tutor. I shall commence this Conversation, by 
explaining to you what is called the nominative case 
ifulependent. All the nouns and pronouns which 
J^ou have yet parsed in the nominative case, have had 
a verb, you know, to agree with them ; therefore in 
parsing such, you have said they were in the nomi- 
native case to the verb. But a noun, or pronoun, 
may be so used, that it can have no verb to agree 
with it, and still be in the nominative case. This 
frequently happens, when we make a direct address 
to a person or thing : as, ^* George, I wish you would 
study more." ** Caroline, will you give me your 
book.?" 

In these sentences, you perceive that the two nouns, 
George and Caroline, have no verb to agree with 
them ; therefore they cannot be nominatives to any 
verbs; and jrou also perceive that \ive^ w^ tiO\. vol 
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the possessive or objective case ; bat thev must be 
in one of the three cases. The rule then, for such a 
construction, is, 

RULE XVII. 

fVhen a direct address is made^ the nouriy or pro- 
nourij is in the nominative ca^e independent. 

George. The nominative case independent, then, 
must always be of the second person ; because the 
rule says, — When 9, direct address is made, &c. — 
and when we make a direct address, the person or 
thing we speak to, is of the second person. 

TtUor. Right. The nominative independent, ig 
always in the second person ; but you must observe, 
that a nominative of the second person is not always 
independent : it is independent only, when it has na 
verb to agree with it. And what is meant b}^ its 
being independent, is, that it is independent of anjr 
verb. All your other nominatives have had verbs 
to agree with them, and therefore they were not in- 
dependent. 

Caroline, Will you give us a few examples to 
parse under this rule i 

Tutor, Yes ; you may parse these i 

"George, Caroline studies better than you." 
"Caroline, you understand this rule quite well." 
"Boy, I love you for your good conduct." 

I shall give you more example^ under this rale, 
in the next exercises for parsing. There are now 
remaining four or five rules more, which you must 
understand^ before you can parse all. the different 
constructions of the English language; buti shafl 
defer the explanation of these, till I shall have given 
you the Moods and Tenses of the verbs, and made 
you acquainted with the Passive and Neuter verbs ; 
because the remaining rules cannot be so explained, 
that you can understand them before. 
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Before I say more, however, I will give you some 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Too, aod I, and ray consin, meet here daily. 

I saw you yesterday writing a letter. 

You see me now teaching you. 

Caroline hears George reciting his lesson. 

Some persons behave well, others ill. 

Two and three make five* 

One and one make two. 

Tvi'o persons perform more work than one. 

One likes not ill treatment. 

'Boys, you do your work very well. 

Those who labour with diligence succeed in busi- 
ness ; but the idle and vicious come to poverty. 

Note. The word what frequently has the sense 
of that whiehj and those whiek^ and then it must be 
parsed as a compound pronoun, including both the 
antecedent and the relative. In this construction, 
that is a demonstrative pronoun. I will illustrate 
this by a few 

EXAMPLES. 

I like what you dislike. That is^ I like that^ 
which you dislike. 

fVhat pleases me, displeases you. What we have 
we prize not to the worth, while we enjoy it. 

Tou will find that the prepositions to and for are 
frequently understood : as in these 

EXAMPLES. 

He gave me a book. He bought me a present. 
That is, He boufi^ht^r roe a present. He gave to 
me a book. Her father bought her a present, which 
she gave her friend. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives 
the persons ^ho labor under it, by the prejudice it 
affords every worthy person in their favor. 

Having explained to you all the different parts 
of sj3eecli^ and nearly all their different grauxmuiac,^ 
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relaUoDS, I will before I proceed further, give you 
some 

REMARKS ON DERIVATION. 
Words are derived from one another in various ways, tis. 
1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 
S,. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from *' to 
love," comes "lover;" from ** to visit, visiter ;" from "to 
survive, survlver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is diffi- 
cult to determine, whether the verb was deduced from the 
noun, or the noun from the verb, viz. '* Love, to love ; hate, 
to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, 
to ride ; act, to act ;" &lc. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from advei bs ; as, from the substantive sctH comes, 
" to salt ;" from the adjective trarm, " to warm ;" and from 
the adverb forward, " to forward." Sometimes they are 
formed by lengthening the vowel, or softenmg the consonant : 
as, from ' grass, to graze ;'* sometimes by adding en : as, 
from '* length, to lengthen ;" especially to adjectives : as, 
from " short, to shorten ;" " bright, to brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the follow- 
ing manner : Adjectives denoting plenty, are derived from 
substantives by adding j/ ; as, from " Health, healthy ; wealth, 
wealthy ; miglu, mighty," &lc. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing is 
made, are derived from substantives by adding en ; as, ^oni 
'* Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woollen. Sec. 

Adjectives denoting abundance, are derived from substan- 
tives by adding /tcZ: as, from ^*Joy, joyful; sin, sinful; 
fruit, fruitful, &lc. 

Adjectives denotiog plenty, but with sotne kind of diminu- 
tion, are derived from substantives, by adding «ome : as, from 
"Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome, be. 

Adjectives denoting want, are derived from .substantires, 
by adding 2eM .* as, from "Worth, worthless ; from ^care, 
careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness, are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding ly i as, from " Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; 
court, courtly," &6c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 

substantives, by adding isk to the^n ; which termination wheA 

added to adjeciives, ^ imports diminution or lessening the 

^allty; as, " White, whitish ; i. e.soa\^vfV\^X.^V\\\ft. "N^Vv^ti 
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«dded to substantives, it signifies similitade, or tendency to 
a 4sharacter : as«>^ Child, chiMish ; tbief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or veibs, 
by adding the termination aUt ; and those adjectives 
signify capacity ; as, *' Answer, answerable ; to change, 
changeable." 

4. Substanti^Fes are derived from adjectives someiinies by 
adding t4i« termination ness : as, ** White, whiteness ; swift, 
swiftness :" sometimes by adding /& or f, and making a small 
change in some ol the letters : as, ^ Long, length ; high, 
height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by ad- 
ding fv, or changing le intoZ^; and den ae the same quali- 
ty as the adjectives Aom which they are derived : as, from 
*' base," comes " basely ; " from " slow, slowly ; from " able^ 

ably." 

Tiiere are so m-dny other ways of deriving words from one 
another, that it would be extremely diffirnit, and nearly im- 
possible, to enumerate them. The prmiitive wards of any 
language aie very few ; the derivatives form much the greater 
number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantive's, by 
adding the tctmiiiations hood or head, ship, ery, wick, nck^ 
dom, tan, ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such an signify 
character or^ qualities : as, <* Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood, &^c. 

Substantives ending in ship, are those that signify oifice« 
employment, state, or condition: as, ** Lordship steward- 
ship, partnership," &;c. Some substantives in ship, are de- 
jrived from adjectives : as, ** Hard, hardship," &&c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit : as^ 
"** SKvery, foolery, prijdery, &c. Some substantives of this 
sort come from adjectives : as, *' Brave, bravery," &,c« 

Substantives emiing In wick, rick, and dom^ denote do- 
miniuu,. jurisdiction, or condition : as, '* Bailiwick, bishop- 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &tc. 

Substantives which end in tan, are those that signify pro- 
fession : as, ^* Physician, musician, k,c. Those that end ia 
vunt and age, come generally from the French, and con»- 
monly signify the act or habit : as, ^ Commandment, usage," 

Some cubstantives ending in ard, are derived from verbs or 
adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, *^ Drunk, 
clrunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the termi- 
nations, kin, ling, ingi ock, el, and the like : as, ** Lnmb* 
Xiambkin , gooso, gosHng ; duQk, duckling ; hill, hillock ; 
cocik, cockerel," &c. 

io 
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That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Greek, L-uin, Frenr-h, and other languages, 
'must be omitted. The best English dictionaries, will, how- 
evor, furnish some information on this head. The learned 
Home Tooke, in his " Diversions of Purley," has given an 
ingenious acciunt of the derivation and meaning of many of 
the adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions: and ds you will 
doubtless be amused, by tracing to f heir Saxon origin some of 
these words, I shall present you with a hst or specimen. of 
tbeni ; which I presume will be sntj^cient to excite your cu- 
riosity, and induce you to examine the subject more exten- 
sively. 

▲BOUT — i« derived from a, on, and bout, signifying bounda- 
ry : Oh the boundary or confines. 

AMONG or AMONGST — oomes fiom the passive participle ge- 
manced, which is from gemengan, to mix . 

AVD — is from ihe/imperative anaa^ which is from the verb, 
anan-ad, signifying to accumulate, to Tidd to : as, ** Two 
and two are foi^r ;" that i% " Two add two are four." 

SUNDER — nomes from the participle asundred of the verb 
asundrian^ to separate : and this verb is from Sond, 
sand. 

▲THWART — is derived from the passive participle athweoried 
of the verb athweorian, to wrest. 

BEYOND — comes from be-geond: geondf or gonedfis the 
passive participle of the verb gangan^ to go to pass i 
Be passed, be gone. 

BUT — from the imperative 6of, of the verb botany to boot, to 
superadd, to supply : as, " The number three is not an 
even number, but an odd ; that is, not an even number, 
superadd, (it is) an odd num)>er." 

BUT — from the imperative, be-utan, of the verb beon-wtarif 
to be out. It is used by way of exception: as, *^ She 
regards nobody, but him f^ that is, nobody be out him." 

IF— comes from gif, the imperative of the verb gifan, to 
give: as, if you live honestly, you will live happily^' 
that is, "gtw you live honestly." 

XEST — from the participle, Used, of the verb lesariy to dismiss. 

THOUGH — from thajig, the imperative of the verb Uiafigany 
to allow : as, *" Though she is handsome, ^he is not 
vain ;" that is, ^* AUoiv, grant, she is handsome." 

VNLES8 — comes from onles, the imperative of the verb on- 
2ie«um, to dismiss or remove: as, "Troy will be taken 
unless the palladium be preserved ;" that is, "Re- . 
move the palladium be Reserved, Troy will be taken." 

yfvsn — the imperative of vnthan, to join : as, " A house with 
. a party-wall ;" that is, " A house Jotn a parly-wall." 

IPlvaouT— HBoraes fronj yoyrth-utan, the imperative of tho 
^ y^rb wfrthan-iUan, to ijd^out : as, " A bouse without ^ 
^ j[OQff OJajA •' A Jionse U out* tool^' 
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liastiiy. — Tbey learn their lesson easily. — Learn I 
my lesson ? — Learnest thou ihy lesson ? — Lenrus 
he his lesson ? — Learn my lesson ?^— Learnest thy 
lesson ? — Learns his lesson ? — Learn our lesson ? — ^ 
Learn your lesson ? — Learn il>cir lesson ? — I learn- 
ed grammar. — ^Thou learnedst thy task well. — 
He learned his task thoroughly. — Learned \vc the 
subject sufBciendy. — Learned you your exercises 
yesterday f — Learned they their pieces perfectly f 

RULE XVIIL 

The passive participle^ unconnected with an avx- 
iliary, belongs, like an ac/jcctivey to some noun or 
pronoun, expressed or understood, 

I see a child well taught. — I saw a boy badly 
beaten,— Thou seest me sorely afflicted. — Thou 
sawest a letter slovenly written. — He sees a child 
wilfully abused. — He saw you ill treated. — Some 
pieces of wood, curiously carved, floated ashore.- We, 
teaching the class, talk a great deal. — The men, hav- 
ing finished their work, went abroad^-The boys, hav- 
ing learned their lesson, played. — The workmen, 
ploughing the ground, broke the plough.^ — The 
men, having ploughed the field left it. — My neigh- 
bour bought a field well ploughed. — John Stiles 
purchased a farm well cultivated. — He cultivates 
one well purchased. ^ 

Who does that work .^ — Who did this mischief.'^ 
— ^Who saw that mischief done i* — Whom see I ?— 
Whom seest thou now ? — Whom sees he ? — Whom 
see ye sometimes i* — Whom saw ye yesterday ? 
Which lovest thou most .'* — What dost thou to-day f 
I have a book. — Thou hast a pen. — He has money. 
— W^e have gold. — Ye or you have houses. — They 
have property. 

What has he ?— What book has he— Which 
book has he ? — Which road takest thou here ? 
Whose house hirest thou ? — W^hose child teaches 

he f ^Us they teach. Them we teach. — Her 

f instruct. — Thee he cheats.— I who tcgL<:U yon 
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love them. — Thou who teachest me lovest her.-^ 
He who teaches us, loves them.— We who teach 
the boys, love tbem.r-You who teach the girl, love 
her.— rThey who teach the daughter, love her moth* 
er. 

I, whom you commanded, loved your father o»ce. 
Thou, whom he taught, dost well. — Him, whom 
you see, I love still. — Whom thou seest, him love 
I. — Them whom he whips, 1 pity. — The book 
which I lost you found. — The book I lost you found. 
— The money I lost, he spent. — The house you 
built, I bought. — I saw to-day, the horse, you sold, 
— I taught the boy you sent.-nThey ,caught the 
thief you suspected. — The boys the boy injures. — 
( The boy the boys injure.-^The boy the boys car- 
ries.^ — The boys the boy carry.-jJThee whom they 
betray, we love. 

I have learned'^Sby task.-^Thou has learned thy 
lesson. — He has learned his exercisesj|i*gHc hath 
learned them.A^We have learned very slowly.— The 
man has seen his son daily .-*»-The men have seen 
their sons thrice.— The pareirts have clad their chil- 
dren warmly. — I had seen him.^— Thou hast seen 
them often.— I shall see you to-morrow. — Thou 
wilt see me some days hence.-^He will see thee 
twenty times. — I shall have seen you ten times 
to-morrow.<#-Thou wilt have seen her abused twice, 
perhaps thrice, bj-and-by. He will have finished 
his work to-morrow. 

You gave a book to me. — You hav« given me a 
book. — He lent me some money, — He has lent you 
a book.-*^Her fathe^^ boughijier ^a present, whicli 
she gaje her friend.-|-That man's J}rother and sister 
]efiihfei alortune, which he soon wasted. — Whom 
rJVe ignorantly worsljip,fhim declare I unto you. -— 
i Modesty makes large amends for the pain, it gives 
the persons who labor under it, by the prejudice, it 
affords every worthy person in their favor. , 

I invited bis brother and him to my house. — Him 
" ^bis friend I had seen before.— B.\m viVvoxf\ \V^^ 
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master taaght, your brother had tanght before. — I 

stall see him before yoa arrive. — He will finish his 

studies first, because be commenced them before 

yoQ. — I saw her and her sister long since. — I have 

seen you since I saw her. — I walked before you, and 

your friend rode before roe. — Some people have 

seen much more of the world than others. — ^He has 

seen more years than I. — ^Tou labor more than he. 

—-He came down stairs slowly, but he went briskly 

up again. - ^Y| 



CONVERSATION XVI. 



OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Tutor. Tou now understand the indicative mood, 
with all its tenses, so well, that you will find the 
other moods and their tenses very easily acquired. 

Caroline. We expected to find the moods and 
tenses of the verbs somewhat difficult to Icarn ; but 
we now begin to think, that they are very easily 
understood and remembered. 

Tutor. If you listen attentively to what I say, 
and reflect well upon it, I think you will readily 
comprehend every partr of the subject. * 

I will DOW proceed to explain the subjunctive 
nood. • - '^^ .:. " 

When a verb is preceded by a word or by words, 
which express a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or 
supposition, it is in the subjunctive mood : as. 

He will injure his health, if he walk in the rain; 
I will respect him, though he chide roe ; on condition 
that he come, I will consent to stay. 

George. I perceive, by your examples, that tli^ 
third person singular of the verb, in the subjunctive 
mood, present tense, has not the same termination, 
that it has in the indicative. In the indicative, the 
verbs, which you have given, via : walk^ chide, cov/ie^ 
would be walks, chides^ coinet. 
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Tutor. That is true. The subjanctive mood 
does not vary the verb in the present tense. All tfee 
persons are like the first person singular, as yon 
may see by these examples : 

Singular. Plural, 

If I come. If we come. 

If thou come. If ye or you come* 

If he come. If they come. 

You will conjugate all verbs, in the subjunctive 
present, in the same manner. But in the subjunc- 
tive imperfect^ perfect, pluperfect j first future^ and 
second future, the verb is conjugated just as it is in 
those tenses of the indicative mood ; except that 
will and tidli are not used in the subjunctive second 
future, and that a conjunction, expressing a condi- 
tion, doubt, he. is used before it, as you have seen, 
in the examples I have given you. The subjunc- 
tive second Cuture of the verb come, is conjugated 
thus: 

Singular JVumber. Plural Number. 

If I shall have come. If we shall have come. 
If thou shah have come. If ye or you shall havecome*^ 
If he shall have come. If they shall have come. 

And all others in the same manner. 

George. I now see that the difference between 
the conjugation of the verb in the indicative mood, 
and in the subjunctive, is only in the present tense^ 
and the second future. In the present, it does not 
vary on account of the person of its nominative, as 
it does in the indicative ; and in the second future, 
will and wilt are not used ; but «AaZ/ and shalt. 

Tutor. That is right. 

Caroline. I suppose any conjunction, that ex- 
presses a condition, doubt, motive, &:c. may be used 
\ln conjugating the verb in the subjunctive mood^* 
ar well as jf. 
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Tutor. Certairiy. You may use though^ whether, 
unless, lest, &c. but these being lougcr words, arc 
not so convenient in conjugating the verb as if, 

George. I believe we now know how to form all , 
the tenses of this mood, and we know how it differs 
from the indicative; but we do not yet know w^hy 
it is called subjunctive. 

Tutor, To subjoin, means to add at the end ; or 
to add afterwards. Subjunctive, means subjoined to 
something else. Now observe the manner in which 
the verb is used, when in the subjunctive mood. 
"He will perform, t^ he promise ;'' "I shall be sat- 
isfied, though he fail, if he try to perform." Here 
you see that the verbs in the subjunctive mood, are 
preceded by conjunctions, expressing condition or 
doubt, and are subjoined to other verbs: that is, 
they are used in the latter member of a compound 
sentence; and the conjunctions connect the two 
members of the compound sentence together. But 
sometimes such sentences are inverted, and the mem- 
ber in which the subjunctive mood is used, is placed 
first: as, If he promise, he will perform;" " Though. 
he fail, if he try to perform, I shall be satisfied." 
The conjunction, however, connects the two mem- 
bers of the sentence with equal force in both con- 
structions ; for, as I told you before, this is an in- 
verted order of the sense, and, by reading the sen-^ 
tence in its proper order^ you will perceive, that the 
conjunction performs its proper office. 

Caroline. I suppose, then, from the examples 
which you have given, that the subjunctive mood 
cannot be properly used, except in a compound sen- 
tence ; for a simple sentence contains but one nom^ 
{native and one verb ; and the conjunctions,*/^, though, 
unless, &c. are such as connect only members of 
compound sentences. 

Tutor. That is right, Caroline. But we shall 
see this more clearlyj^ perhaps, if we make an exper- 
iment. If I say, then, "If George study"— "If he 
spend bis time idly^^ — ^you perceive \\ve ^^^ v% WiV 
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complete ; and, to make it so, I must add another 
member of a sentence. Let us fill it up. *^I( 
George study, he ivill improve ;" " If he spend his . 
time idly, he toill not improve.^^ Now you see the 
sense is complete. But these sentences are inverted. 
Let us read them in the order of the sense. '' George 
will improve, if he study ;" " He will not improve, 
if he spend his time idly." 

. But now, to make the distinction more plain, if 
possible, observe the indicative mood, or form i 
"George studies ;^^ "He spends his time idly.'V 
These are simple sentences, but the sense is complete. 

George. Are the conjunctions which express con- 
dition, doubt, motive, &c. always written before the 
verb in the subjunctive ? 

Tutor. No : sometimes they are understood, and 
the form of the expression will show you when they 
are understood : as, "Had he come sooner, I should 
have seen him;" "Were he rich, he would be liber- 
al ;" that is, " If he had come," &c. ; " /jf he were 
rich," &c. 

Caroline. I believe we comprehend the charac- 
ter and use of the subjunctive mood. 

Tutor. I believe you comprehend what I have 
said ; but I have a few words more to say on this 
subject. There are two forms o( \};\e Present Tense 
of the subjunctive mood, which I denominate the 
First .Form f and the Second Form of the subjunctive 
present; the Second Formh that which I have ex- 
plained. The First Form is that in which the verb 
retains the personal termination in the second and 
third persons singular, as it does in the indicative 
present: as, 

SuBjrNCTivE Mood. 
Present Tense. 

FIRST FORir. SECOND FORM. 

If I Study.. If 1 study. 

If thou studiest. If thou study> 

// be studies. If be sxudy. 
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Plural Plural. 

If we study. If wc study. 

If ye or you study. If ye or^ou study. 

If they study. If they study. 

George. The distinction of these two forms of 
the present tense of the subjunctive, is very easily 
remembered, because the first is like that ol the in- 
dicative present, except the conjunction must be 
prefixed; and the second you explained before. 

Carolinft But I perceive one difficulty ; which 
is, that I do not know when I must use the first form, 
or when I must use the second ; and if I know how 
to conjugate and parse verbs in these two forms of 
the subjunctive present, but do not know when to 
use the first form, or when the second, I do not know 
eDGugh of grammar, with respect to this mood, to 
make it of much benefit to me ; for grammar teach- 
es Qs to speak and write correctly. 

Tutor. Very well, Caroline, that is true. I will 
try to inform you on this point, so that you may be 
able to use the subjunctive mood correctly. 

The Second Form of the subjunctive present, as 
I have given it to you, always has a future signifi- 
cation ; or a reference to future time, as you will 
perceive by reflecting on the examples which I have 
used to illustrate it. 

The first form has no reference to future time. 
Both are preceded by a conjunction, expressed or 
understood, or by some words which express a con- 
dition, doubt, motive, &c. so that, when you take the 
whole compound sentence together, in nhich the 
subjunctive present is used, and find that the ex- 
pression has a reference to future time, you must 
use the second form; otherwise, the first. See alsc 
sec. XX, page 263. s 

The truth is, that the second form, having a ref 
erenre to future time, always has some auxiliai 
verb understood before it; such as may^ can^ > 
should. Now you will perceive, that, if we conj 
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gate |he verb, and use one of these auxiliaries, the 
principal verb cannot vary, in the second and ^ird 
persons singular : as, ^^ 

If I should go. If I can come. 

If thou shotUdst go. If tbou canst come» 
If he should go, &c. If he can conoe, 8£c. 

And when I say, " George will improve, if he 
'study ;" the phrase means, that George will improve^ 
if he should study. 

George, I perceive, that that is the meaning; 
and that the verb must be study , and not studies ; 
for we cannot say, " If he should studies f^ and the 
principal verb must be written in the same manner, 
when the auxiliary is understood, as it is, .when ex- 
pressed. The reason, therefore, why the verb, in 
the second form, does not vary, is quite plain. I 
think I now know how to use the two forms of the 
subjunctive present. 

Caroline, I think I understand too, very clearly, 
how to use them. For example, if I say, ** George 
will recite his lesson better than I, if he studies ^hile 
I am talking." The phrase does not mean, " If he 
should study," but, " If he noiv studies, or if he is 
now studying ;" therefore, I properly use the first 
form. 

Tutor, That is right ; and I think now, that you 
both understand the subjunctive mood ; and when 
you parse a verb in the present tense of this mood, 
always tell whether- it is in the first or second form. 

I will now question you concerning the subject 
of this Conversation. 

QUESTIONS. 

When is a verb in the subjunctive mood ? 

Why is this mood called subjunctive 9 

Is this mood ever used in simple sentences ? 

What is the difference between the^r^^ and the second form 
of the subjunctive present ? 

How many tenses has this mood ? 

In what tenses of the subjunctive mood is the verb conju> 
f£ited, as it h in the correspondeui xe.u^s oC \V\^ \w<J*vc^ilve ? 
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Plural. 
Wc nitist ' 

Ye or you tnaitt. 
They must. 

Yoa will here observe that 
•Q account ofpersan^ number^ 

Will. 
« Singukar. 

Thou wilt. 
He will. 

Plural. 
We will. 
Ye or yon will. 
They will. 



PluraL 
We inusr. 
Ye or you must. 
They must. 

must has no variation 
or tense. 



Singular. 
I wotihl. 
Thou wouldst. 
He would. 

PluraL 
We would. 
Ye or you would. 
They Jwould. 



Singular. 
sJiati. 
Thuu shaft. 
He shall. 



Shall. 



Singular, 
I >hould. 
Thou shouldft. 
He should. 



PluraL 
We should. 
Ye or you should. 
They iihould. 



Plural. 
We shall. 
Ya or you slialJ. 
They shalL 

George. I observe that you have given no per- 
-fect or passive participle to these verbs. 

- Tutor. These verbs have no participles ; and 
they are, therefore, called defective verbs. 

Caroline. You say, that all these are used iu 
forming the tenses of the potential mood ; but I 
recollect, that shall and tvill were used as auxiliarieSy 
in forming the first and second future tenses of the 
indicative and subjunctive moods. 

Tutor, They were ; and, when they denote 
futurity, as in these expressions : '' I shalF see you 
to-morrow ; or I will meet you ;" meaning at some 
future time ; they put the verbs in the indicative first 
future. So, in these phrases, '* I shall have seen 
him ; or if I shall have seen him," 8ic. the verbs are 
in the indicative and subjunctive, second future. 

But, when these auxiliaries denote inclination or 
willingness, resolution, or promise, they put the 
12 
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gate |he verb, and use one of these auxiliaries, t 
principal verb cannot vary, in the second and ^ir 
persons singular : as, 

If I should go. If I can come. 

If thou shotUdst go. If thou canst come» 
If he should go, &c. If he can come, 8£c. 

And when I say, *' George will improve, if h 
study ;" the phrase means, that George will improve^ 
if he should study. 

George, I perceive, that that is the meaning^ 
and that the verb must be study ^ and not studies ^ 
for we cannot say, " If he should studies f^ and tber 
principal verb must be written in the same manner^ 
when the auxiliary is understood, as it is, .when ex- 
pressed. The reason, therefore, why the verb, in 
the second form, does not vary, is quite plain. I 
think I now know how to use the two forms of the 
subjunctive present. 

Caroline. I think I understand too, very clearly, 
how to use them. For example, if I say, ** George 
will recite his lesson better than I, if he studies ^hile 
I am talking." The phrase does not mean, " If he 
should studyj" but, " If he noiv studies, or if he is 
now studying ;" therefore, I properly use the first 
form. 

Tutor. That is right ; and I think now, that you 
both understand the subjunctive mood ; and when 
you parse a verb in the present tense of this mood, 
always tell whether it is in the first or second form. 

I will now question you concerning the subject 
of this Convei'sation. 

t 

QUESTIONS. 

When is a verb in the subjunctive mood ? 

Why is this mood called subjunctive ? 

Is this mood ever used in simple sentences ? 

What is the difierence between ihejirst and the second form 
of the siibjunctive present ? 

How many tenses has this mood ? 

In what tenses of the subjunctive mood is the verb conju* 
ffsitedf as it i> in the correspnntleuixe.u^s o^\\\^\w<Svc^Cvve ? 
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Plural. 
Wc must ' 

Ye or you muitt. 
They must. 

YoQ will here observe that 
•a account of person, number y 

Will. 
« Singutar, 

1 will. 
Thou wilt. 
He will. 

Plural^ 
We will. 
Ye or yon will. 
They will. 



Plural 
We must. 
Ye or you must. 
They must. 

must has no variation 
or tense. 



Singular. 
I would. 
Thou wouldst. 
He would. 

Plural. 
We would. 
Ye or you would. 
Tbey would. 



Singular. 
siiatl. 
Thou shalt. 
He shall. 



Shall. 



Singular. 
I )>hould. 
Thou shouldft 
He should. 



Plural. PluraL 

We shall. We should. 

Ye or you shalJ. Yb or you should. 

They shall. They should. 

George. I observe that you have given no per- 
-fect or passive participle to these verbs. 

- Tutor. These verbs have no participles ; and 
they are, therefore, called defective verbs. 

Caroline. You say, that all these are used iu 
forming the tenses of the potential mood ; but I 
recollect, that shall and unllvfere used as auxiliaries, 
in forming the first and second future tenses of the 
indicative and subjujhctipe moods. 

Tutor^ They were; and, when they denote 
futurity, as in these expressions : '' I shalF see you 
to-morrow ; or I will meet you ;" meaning at some 
future time ; they put the verbs in the indicative first 
future. So, in these phrases, '* I shall have seen 
him ; or if I shall have seen him," 8ic. the verbs are 
in the indicative and subjunctivei second future. 

But, when these auxiliaries denote inclination or 
mllingness, resoJution^ or promitbft) \)cie^ ^^uV^isM^ 
12 
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verbs in the potential present : as, '^ WVl you give 
roe that book, George f" that is, ^' Are >uu willing 
to give me that book."* Again, '^ Some persons 
vdll never assist the poor ;" that is, some persons 
are unwilling to assist the poor. 

Once more, " Shall I hear you recite now ?^* 
" You shall recite now." " He s. all obey me at all 
times," &LC. But loill and shall are not so often used 
in this sense, as they are in that which denotes 
futurity. 

May^ can^ must^ and iheir imperfect tenses , and the 
impfrfect tenses of will and shall, viz. would and 
should^ are the auxiliaries, which are almost always 
used to form the potential mood. 

I will now give you the irregular verb Beat, in 
the four tenses of the potential mood. 

Potential Mood. 

To form the present tense, prefix the present tens^ 
of any of the auxiliaries, which 1 havejust explained, 
to the verb : as, 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 
I tnny or can, ^c. beat, 
Thou mayst or canst, &^c. beat, 
He may or can, inc. beat. 

PlumL. • 

We may or can, &.c. beat, 
Ye or you may or can, &lc. beat, 
Thfly may or can, &tc. beat. * 

To form the imperfect tense, prefix the imperfect 
of any of these auxiliaries to the verb : as, 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. 
I might, could, would, or should, ^c. beat, 
Thoa mightst, &lc. beat, 
He might, &lc. beat. 

Plural. 
We might, &lc. beat. 
Ye or you might. Sec. beat, 
7%ey might, lite. beat. 
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To form the pe,rfect tense, combine the present 
tense of any of these auxiliaries with have, and pre- 
fix tfaem both to the perfect participle : as, 

Perfect Tense. 

Singtdar. 
J may or en, &lc. have beaten, 
Thou niayst, &&':. have beaten, 
He may, &lc have beaten. 

Plural. 
We may, &c. have beaten^ 
Ye or you may, &to. have beaten, 
They iniy, Sec. have beaten. 

To form the pluperfect tense, combine the imper^ 
feet of any of these auxiliaries with have, and prefil^ 
Ihem both to the perfect participle : as, 

Pluperfect Tense. 

'Singtdar, 
I might or could, Uc, have beaten, 
Thou mightst, fee. have beaten, 
He might, &&o. have beaten* 

Plural. 
We might, &3:c. have beaten, 
Te or you might, &lc. have beaten, 
They mighty Sic. have beaten. 

I have now presented to you the potential mood 
^ith its four tenses, and have explained the manner 
io which they are formed. 

George. I now see that all the tenses of this 
mood are compound tenses, because they are all 
ibrmed by auxiliaries. I think, with a little reflec- 
tion, that it will not be difficult to remember the 
particular form of each. 

Caroline. If you please, I will endeavor to tell 
how each is formed. 

Tutor. Let me hear. 

Caroline. The potential present is formed by 
prefixing may, can, must, will, or shall, to any verb ; 
the imperfect is formed by prefixing the imperfect 
tense of these, viz. might, could, mu^t, would, or 
$hovldf toanj verb; the perfect U fofim^V^^f ^xi^Sol- 
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ing may kave^ can have, or must have, &c. to tbcf 
perfect participle of any verb ; and the pluperfect HI 
formed by prefixing might have^ could have^ would 
havi\ &c. to the perject participle of any verb. 

Tutor. You have given them correctly, Caro- 
line ^ and to aid you in arranging them distinctly m 
your mind, I will merely remark, that these auxilia- 
ries, 9^ith the exceptions which I made in the first 
part of this Conversation, respecting vnll and shall^ 
may be considered as signs of the potential mood. 

When you reflect, then, that these signs, in the' 
present tense, placed before the indicative present, 
give you the potential present ;. and, that these signs, 
in the imperfect^ placed before the indicative preset^ 
also, give you Xhe potential imperfect; and thatAore^ 
used with the present tense of these signs, and placed 
before the perfect participle, will give you the poten* 
tial perfect ; and that have', combined with the 
imperfect tense of them,, and placed before the perfect 
participle, will give you tlie potential pluperfect ; 
yoB cannot find much difficulty in rendering the 
tenses of this mood excee^ngly CsmHliar. 

George. Tou have said so much about them,, 
that I believe we shall never forget them. We can 
easily remember this ; that the present and imper-^ 
feet are formed on the indicative present, and the 
perfect and pluperfect on the perfect participle. But 
you have not yet told us why this mood is called 
Potential. 

Tutor. The word potential^ means pomrful, or 
fixisting in possibility. When used as a term in graQi^ 
mar, it denotes the possibility of doing an actioiK 
Although this mood does not always represent the 
power or possibility of doing an action, yet itjfre- 
quently does, and we, therefore, call this form of the 
verb the Potential Mood. 

I will here remark to you,, that, as the indicative 
mood is converted into the subjunctive, by the ex- 
pression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
hc' being superadded to it *, io the potential aiood 
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may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive; 
as will be seen by tbe following examples : " If I 
could deceive him, I should abhor it ;" '* Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not -be char- 
itable ;" " Even in prosperity 'he would gain no 
esteem, unless he should conduct himself better." 

When the verb is changed from the potential into 
the subjunctive mood, the tense is not changed. 
For example : '' I may go," is potential present ; 
f* //* I may ^o," is subjunctive present ; and, " He 
would go," potential imperfect; and, "TjT he would 
go," subjunrtive imperfect, &c. 

Caroline, Now I should like to hear some ex- 
planation of the infinitive mood. 

Tutor. The Infinitive Mood is that form of 
the verb which simply expresses the action, without 
a nominative case : as, to walk, to eat, to speak, &£• 
Every verb must have a nominative case, H' it is not 
in the infinitive mood ; but in this mood, you may 
eadly perceive that it Cannot have a nominative ; 
for this form of the verb, as I have shown you, is, 
iq walk, to go, &c. and we cannot say, "I to go, I 
to walk, he to run,^^ kc, A verb in any mood, ex- 
cept the infinitive, is called a finite verb ; because 
it is finite, or limited, in respect to its number and 
person; for a verb, when it has a nominative, must 
agree with it in number and person. Thus, whea 
I say, " I run," run, you know, is of the first per- 
son singular to agree with J; and, when I say, 
" They r«n," run is of the third person plural to 
^gree with they. It is the nominative, then, you 
perceive, that gives number and person to the verb. 
Whew I say; *'To run," run has no nominative, 
and of course it has neither number nor person, and 
is, therefore, not a finite verb, but a verb in the i«- 
finite form, or infinitive mood. 

When, in a former Conversation, I explained to 
you simple and compound sentences, I told you, that 
a' simple . sentence has hut c>ne nominative and .i.>iie 
verb* You did iiot^ then, know th« dV&t^UKii&Xfti- 
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twe^n a finite verb, aod a verb in the infinifiVe 
in<iod ; or I should have told you, that a simple sen- 
tence is one^ which contains but one nominative and 
one FTNiTG verb. It may coDtain other verbs in the 
infinitive mood, and still it will be a simple sentence. 

Carotin*'. I think you have said$ that this mood 
has but two tenses. 

Tutor. Yes; the present and perfect. The pres- 
ent is formed by prefixing to, which is called the 
sign of- the infinitive mood, before any verb; as^ 
" To go, to lo^lk, to eat,^^ he. The perfect is form- 
ed by prefixing to have before the perfect partici- 
ple of any verb : as, '* To have gone^ to have walk" 
ed, to have eaten, *^ &c. 

But, when a verb is in the infinitive mood, and is 
placed after make, need, see, bid, dare, feel, hear, let^ 
in any of their moods or tenses, or after their par- 
ticiples, the to mnst be omitted: as, ''I make him 
study ; I hear her sing ; I see him run ; I will let 
him /^o; I dare not^pf^aA;," he. In these exam ples^ 
you perceive^ that it would be inelegant to express 
the to, and say, " I heard her to sing,^^ fac. 

Gorge. All this is very plain, and easily under- 
stood ; but how must we parse a verb in the infini- 
tive mood? for we cannot apply the first rule, as 
we do, when we parse verbs in other moods, because 
a verb in this mood has no nominative case. 

Tutor. You will tell whether it is regular or ir- 
reg'tlar ; traimtive or intransitive; as you do of 
Terbs in other moods; then the mood and tense, and 
give this 

RULE XX. 

"The infinitive mood may be governed by a eerb, 
^noun, adjective^ or participle. 

Government, is the influence which one verb ha« 
•ver another, in directing its case, or mood. A verb 
ill the infinitive mood, has no nominative. When 
a verb, noun, adjective, or participle, then, prevent* 

^^followiog y«£b fron'haviDg a oominative) it pre- 
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vents it from being 2i finite verb, and, consequently, 
causes it to be in the infinitive mood. 

Caroline. Will you illustrate this rule by a fevr 
examples ? 

Tutor. I will. When I say, " She sings ;" you 
know that she is the nominative to the verb sings. 
-But now I write, *^ / t&)7Z /et," before that phrase, 
and you will perceive, that the pronoun she, can no 
longer remain as the nominative to sings, but must 
be changed into A^r, in the objective case, because ^ 
let is a transitive verb, and governs that case ; and 
the 1, which is the personal termination of the third 
person singular, of the indicative mood, must be ta- 
ken off; then the phrase will stand thus: ''I will 
let her sing ;" and sing is now in the infinitive mood, 
and governed by the yerb wiU let. 

George. I see very clearly, that will let, governs 
iing; or causes sing to be in the infinitive mood ; 
for we cannot say, '* I will let she sings." 

Tutor. This mood is generally governed by the 
preceding verb ; but sometimes, by a noun, adjec* 
tive, or a participle ; and when these govern it, they, 
in some way or other, prevent the verb from having 
a nominative. Thus, if I say, "I go," "they 
work ;" go and work are finite verbs ; but insert the 
verbs iit^em/ and ecopect; "I intend to go,** "tiiey 
expect to work;** now, intend and expect take /and 
thpy for their own nominatives, and put the other 
verbs into the infinitive mood. 

So, when I say, " Endeavoring to persuade them," 
&c. " He is eager to learn" — They have a desire 
to improve ;" you see, that a nominative could not 
be inserted after the participle endeavoring, the ad- 
jective eager, or the noun desire; but, that they 
govern the verbs that follow them^ in the infinitive 
mood. 

I will just remark to you, that the verbs in the 
infiajtiy^ mood^ that follow nwk^^ need) see, bid, daTt^ 
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feel^ hear, let, and their participles, are always gov- 
erned by them. 

And I will also observe, that there area few verbs 
besides these, which sometimes require the infinitive, 
that follows them, to be used without the sign to, 

Caroline. I hop6 you have now finished your re- 
marks on the infinitive nnocKl ; for I wish to hear 
iomething about the imperative, which is the last of 
the moods. 

Tutor. The Imperative Mood may he very 
soon disposed of. 

It simply expresses a command to a second per- 
son; and the person commanded, is its nominative. 
It is, therefore, always of the second person; and, 
as we cannot command in past or future time, it is 
always of the present tense. — The nominative to a 
verb in this mood, is generally understood, as, " Go;" 
that is "Go thou," or, " Go ye." "Come to inc, 
and rrcite ;" that is, " Come thou, or corae ye or 
you," &c. 

The verb in the imperative mood, then, rs always 
in the present tense, and always of the second per- 
son, either singular or plural. Wl)en one person is 
commanded, it is of the singular number, and agrees 
with thou, expressed or understood; when more than 
one are commanded, it is of the plural number, and 
agrees with ye or you, expressed or understood. 
Do is sometimes used as an auxiliary, in this mood, 
as well as in the indicative and subjunctive; as, 
" Do study ;" " Do thou study, or do you study ;" 
*/ Do do the work^etter," &c. " Do let that alone." 

When 1 qrave you the potential mood, I made yoa 
acquainted with some of the defective verbs. 

Defective Verbs are those which are used only 
in some of the moods and tenses, and have no par« 
ticiplesit 
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^he principal of them are these : 

Presetit. Imperfect. ^'!f: f ^«'*- .''«'- 

tictpUs wanting, 

. Jffay, Blight. — ^_ 

Can, coula. ■ ^ 

Will, would. ■ ' 
Shall^'^ should. ■ 

Mmn^-^^ V inust. ■ 

0||Kb<^ ought. ■ ■ ' ■■ .^^ 

-^*^^ — quoth. ■ ^^ 




_ lese are used as auxiliaries except ot^ht and 

ydSBk / - thffso turn rnig. uAuan^soc^ as Btxch. XOU will 

observe, that ought is ihe same }n botfi tenses'; you 
will be able to determine its tense, then, only by the 
following infinitive ; for it is always followed by a 
verb in the infinitive m«od. When the following 
infinitive is in the present tense, ougA^ is in 'the pres- 
ent tense: as, " He oug/it to go;" and ii?!*— ^-u*wcd 
by the infinitive pe^fcc^ vugM is in the imperfect i 
as, " He ought to have gone." 

I will ask you n few questions concerning tbe 
subjects of this Conversation. 

QUESTIONS. 

'What are the auxiliaries which form the poteotial mood'? 

How many tenses has this mood ? 

How is the (>resent formed y 

How is the imperfect forfned ? 

How is the perfect formed ? 

How is the pluperfect formed 7 
' MThat is the meaning of tense ? 

When is a tense called compound ? 

What is a simple tense ? 

Which tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods are 
simple, and which compound ? 

How many tenses has the infinitive mood ? 

How are they formed ? 

How does this mood differ from the others ? 

Why is it called infinitive ? 

Why is the imperative so called ? 

Of what person must a verb in the imperative mood alwa^ 
be? 

How do you koow the tense of the defective verb ought t 



i 
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GXGRCISBS IN PARSING. 

Study, if you wish to improve — Behavsz-wel), it 
tliou lovest virtue or a good name. — ISirJve.fJQ|i||Bi- ^ 
Ute the vir'ocSi which thou seest exhibited -t^'^flK 

Grx-J ; then thou wJIt give evitloiioe of thy VSmi. — 
:e may imprnvA himself, if his industry should in- 
crease. — He ought to study iimir. — He oufjhi to 
have studied hii> lessoa hctler. — lie rno go if he 
^hooses. — The boy must uot treat his s ifper iors ill, 
i^^My ttt;ighbor may have sold his hAusM^k aoght 
thai I know. — I tiild him that he roipht^^^ 
day, but he ivoald not. — He might have I 
grcatwealth, if i.cii«J Jd^-.r^ait." _Ti„o.Bi .^__^ 
have reiurnea when he found his enterpriie unsuc- 
ceBsflil — We would uot Berve him then, bbt we- 
. will bereaAer. 
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OF PASSIVE AND NEUTER VERBS. 

When, in the third Conversation, 1 explained the 
verb to you, I gave you this deHuition of It : " ^ 
vtrb is a worif that txpresses an action of some crta~ 
lure or iking." This definition, althouf^h it has 
been suflicient for our purpose, thus far, is, never- 
theless, very incomplete, as you will Boon perceive. 

Verbs are divided into three sorts, the JicUve, the 
Passive, and the JVeui'r verbs. 

The definition of a verb, which has been given by 
the most respectable grammarians, is this : A verb 
is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to snrrBB : . 
as, I am, I rule, 1 am ruled." 

In this example, am, is a verb neuter, kttle is a 
verb active, and am ruled is a verb passive. Ac- 
cordinglo this definition, then, a verb neuter signi- 
fies to BE, or to exist merely; a verb active signifies 
to DO, or to act ; and a verb passive i' 

BUFFER. 
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This definition of the nrtive verb you understand; 
but, periiaps, you v/Quld hardly know a passive 
verb, fioiD iUe deiiniiioii litre given. 

George. To suU'^r, iiieaus to undergo pain, or 
inconvenience. Then, when I iay, '' I suffrr pain ; 
I suffer inVonveinciice ; I endure paii^ ;'* are not 
suff- r and endure, passive verbs ? 

Tutor, No : these govern objertive cases, and 
any verli that governs an objective cas»', is a fransi^ 
tivi verb. You must reflect on wliai I taid :\bout 
the transitive and intran>itive verbs in Cniiveis'iiion 
XI. You may remember, that I jailed yonr atten- 
tion to this subject in^mediatcly after giving you an 
explanation of the preposition. 

Caroline To suffer, sometimes means to allow, 
or to permit. If I say, " I allow, I prmit,^^ with- 
out using an objective case; as, *' I allow that he is 
right," ficc. ; are not these passive verbs ? 

Tutor. No : allow, in the sentence yr»u havejust 
given, governs the whole phrase that follows^ it, as 
an object. These verbs require an object, without 
which they make no sense. 

Caroline, Then I do not understand the defini- 
tion that is given of the passive verb. 

Tutor. I will endeavor to explain the different 
kinds of verbs, so that you will be able to distin- 
guish the active verb from the passive, and the 7icuter 
from either, without hesitation. 

To nominate, means to . name, or to designate, 
or to point out by name; and nominative, is deriv- 
ed from the verb to nominate, and, when used in 
grammar, means the creature or thing named, or 
painted ovt ; so that all nouns, when they are merely 
named, and not connected in sentences, are in the 
nominative case; that is, they denote thinpcsthat ex- 
ist, named merely : as. Houses, trees, men, paper, 
be. : these words, used in this mSmner, simply de- 
note things named ; or in a state, condition, or case, 
named merely, without having any relation with any 
Other tb'wgs. But, when we frame a sewlewce^ ^^x^ 
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make a complete sense, which we can never do wUh- 
9ut a VERB, the term nominative, is used to designate, 
or point out, the aubject, concerning which the verb 
makes some affirmatinn or declaration, or somesup' 
fitsvd affirmatioaor declaration, in contradistinction 
to the object^ ^n action or of a relation.' 

Every sentence must have in it, at least one verb 
and one nominative, expressed or understood. We 
cannot form a sentence of any kind, which will 
make a complete sense, without a nominative and a 
verb. This you will easily perceive, by a few ex- 
amples. If I say, " The man in the house ;^ 
" The horse in the stable ;" " The books on the 
table ;" " The laborers in the field," &ic. you can- 
not ascertain what is meant, because there is no af- 
firmation in any of these expressions. But insert 
the verbs, eats, drinks, sleeps, is, walks^ retnninH, in 
the first two ; and, are seen, are found, are beheld^ 
will be obstrvedy in the next two, and you will see, 
that a complete sense will be formed in each simple 
sentence, for you will have a nominative and verb in 
each. 

A nominative to a verb, then, is the word which Je- 
notes the person or thiug, concerning which the verb 
makes an affirmation. 

The nominatives to verbs may be divided into 
three classes, viz : those which produce the action 
expressed by the verb ; those which receive the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb ; and those which neith- 
er produce any action, nor receive any, but are the 
subjects of the verbs, which simply express the escis^ 
fence of these subjects, or their state of existence. 

The first class, then, are active nominatives ; the 
second are passive nominatives ; because passive 
is in direct opposition to active ; it means unresist- 
ing, or receiving an action, or an impression, witb^ 
out resistance ; and the third nre neuter nominatives; 
that is, nominatives which neitlier produce nor re- 
ceive an action ; because these are connected with 
verbs ivhicb do not express any action^ but a mere 
jepgtence, or state of existence. 
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To illustrate what I have said, take the following 
isxamples : 

Firsts of ACTIVE NOMINATIVES : as, " The box 
rolls ;" " The horse runs ;" " The men labour ;" 
" The man writes a letter." 

Secondly^ of passive nominatives : as, "The 
box is held ;" " The horse is seen ;" " The men 
are punished ;" " The man is carried." 

Thirdly^ of neuter nominatives: as, "The 
box lies on the table ;" " The horse remains in the 
field j" " The men stay in the house ;" " The man 
abides in the city." 

Caroline. I think I now understand the differ- 
ence between the active^ passive^ and neuter verbs. 
When a verb expresses the action of its nominative, 
his an active verb ; when it expresses the action 
received by its nominative, or done to its nomi- 
native, it is a passive verb ; and, when it expresses 
no actiDU at atl^ but the mere existence of its nom- 
inative, or its state of existence, it is a verb, neith- 
-er active, nor passive, and is therefore, called neuter. 

George. So the verb takes its character from 
Its nominative. If the verb has an active nomina- 
tive, it Is an active verb ; if a passive nominative, it 
it U 9L passive verb; and, if a neu^f;r nominative, 
it is a neuter verb. 

Tutor. That is right. But I will now give you 
the conjugation of the neuter verb Be, through all 
Its' moods and tenses. When you understand this 
verb, so that you know it instantly, in all its moods 
'«iMi teases, you w'U possess additional means for 
■^ii^tingiiishiHg the passive verb ; because this neuter 
verb Be, is freqjuently nsed as an auxiliary, as well 
as a principal verb, and no passive verb can be form- 
red without it. You wiH, therefore, find it of great 
importance, to make this verb, which is the most 
irregular one in the English language, exceedingly 
^familiar to you. 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be^\%^ovvyi« 
fgated as follows: 

13 
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• 

To Be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
.'Singular, PluraL 

I am, We are. 

Thou art, Ye or you are. 

He she or it is. They are. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singidar* Plural, 

I was. We were. 

Thou wast, Yp or you were. 

He was. They were. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 have been. We have been. 

Thou hast been, Ye or you have beem 

He hath or has been. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I had been, We have been. 

,Thou hadst been, Ye or you had been. 

He had been. They had been. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I shall or will be. We shall or will be. 

Thou shall or wilt be, Ye or you shall or will b 

He shall or will be. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense'. 
Singular, , Plural. 

I shall have been, We shall have been. 

Thou will have been, Ye or you will have beei 

He will have been. They will have been. 

This neuter verb Be, in the Subjunctive Moot 
has two forms of the imperfect, as well as of tli 
present tense. All other verbs, in the subjuncth 
mood, have two forms of the present tense only. 

The two forms of the subjunctive present an 
imperfect tenses of the neuter verb Be, are these :* 



#To understand the proper use of thes^i see sec. XX 
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Singular, 
If I ani) 
If thou art, 
If he is. 

Singular*, 
If I was, 
If thou wast, 
If he was. 



First Form. 

SUBJUNCTIVE' MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Plural. 
If we are. 
If ye or you ar«. 
If they are. 

Imperfect Tens^ 

Plural, 
If we were. 
If ye or you wer 
If they were. 

Second Form. 



Singular, 
If I be, 
If thou be. 
If be be. 



Singular, 
If I were. 
If thou weif, 
If he were. 



Present Tense, 

Plural, 
If we be. 
If ye or you be. 
If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Plural, 
If vt were. 
If ye or you were. 
If they were. 



The remaining tenses of this mood, are similar 
to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative Mood, 
with the exception which I have before given yon, 
viz. that will and wilt are not used in the second 
future. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present 
Singular, 
I may or can |)e. 
Thou riiayst or canst be. 
He may or can be. 

Imperfect 
Singular, 
I mis^ht, couU], would, or 

should be, 
Th n ini^htst, couldsr, wouldst, 

or -^h'lul ?st be. 
He aii^hr, could, would, 
«r should be. 



Tense, 

Plural. 
We may or can be. 
Ye or you may or can be. 
TJiey may or can be/ 

Tense, 

plural. 
We mif^hi could, would, 

or should be, 
Ye or you might, could, 

would, or slK>ut.l b«', 
Thpv might, could,wouW\. 
or should be. 
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Perftd T<nf e. ^ 

Singular. Plural. 

I may or cao have been, We may or can have bees^ 

Thou mayst or canst have Ye or you may or caB 

been, liav<i heen; 

He may or can have been. They may or can have 

been» 

Pluperfect Tenae. 
Singular. . Plural. 

1 might, could, would, or We might, couM, would, 

should have been. er should have been. 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst. Ye or you might, could^ 
or shouldst have been, would, or shoirid have 

been. 
He might, could, would, or They might, could,would» 

should have been. or should have been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Prexeni Tense. To be. Perfect. To iiave been* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

Be thou or do thou be. Be ye or you, or do yc be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being. Perfsei. Beenw 

Compound Perfect. Having been. 

I remarked to you, before I gave you the co^u-^ 
gation of this verb, that no passive verb can ever 
be formed without it. I will now tell you how the 
passive verb is formed : Add the perfect, or passive 
participle^ of any verb that can be made transitive, 
when used in an active sense, to this neuter verb Be, 
and you will have a passive verb, in the same mood 
and tense that the neuter verb would be in, if the 
participle were not added. You cannot form a 
passive verb in any other way. 

Caroline. I think I understand it. If I take 
the word forsaken, which is the perfect or passive 
pacticiple of the active verb to forsake ; for this 
verb can be made transitive : as, " I forsake him ;'* 
^'He forsakes mej^"&;c. and place it after the aeuter verb 
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h;' as, ^'lamforsaken ; tboa art forsaken ; be is 
forsaken ; I was forsaken, &c. : I have been for- 
saken, be. ; I had: been forsaken, be. ; I shall be 
ibrs^ken, &c. ; 1. shall have been forsaken/' &c. ; 
I shall have B, passive verb, from the active verb to 
forsakcj in all the sisLtenses of the indicative mood. 
And I perceive, that the pronoun i, when connected 
with a passive verb, is not an active^ but a passive 
DomiQative. 

Tutor. I believe, Caroliife, that you understand 
bow to form the passive verbs. 

Geofge. But there are many active verbs thai 
are intransitive ; such as go, fly ^ arrive, <$rc. Sup- 
pose that I should put the perfect participle ol an 
^ciive intransitive verb after the neuter verb hp, and 
say, " He is gone ;" " He is arrived ;" " Tlie liird 
is flown," &c. what kind of a verb shall I' have 
thenf 

Tutor. A nctt^er verb, in k passive form. 

Caroline. Is this neuter verb 6e,tever used as 
an auxiliary connected with the />rc5cnt participle ? 

Tutor. Yes, very often. What is the rule 
which you give, when you parse the present parti- 
ciple ? 

Caroline. The active participle ending in ing, 
when not connected toith a verb, refers to some noun, 
or pronoun, denoting the actor. 

Tutor. That is right ; but when it is added to 
the neuter verb 6c, 6c becomes an auosiliary, nnd 
marks the mood and tense of the verb, and the par^ 
tidple becomes the principal part of the verb, just 
as the passive participle does when you form a pas- 
sive verb. 

George. And what sort of a verb have we, 
when the |>rc5CRf participle is added to the neuter 

verb 6c ? . ." , 

Tutor. Either an active transitive or intransi- 
tive verb, or a verb neuter. If the participle is de- 
rived from a transitljiie- verb, you h^\e ^.w %c- 
tive transitive verb ; if the participle Vs AmNC^ feoa 

13* 
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an intransitive verb, then you have an intransitive 
verb ; but if it is derived from a verb neuter, yovt 
have a neuter verb : as, *^ I am writing a letter j'* 
here you see that am writings is a transitive verb 
from the verb to writej and governs letter in the ob- 
jective case ; ** I am rniiiiing j" here you see the 
verb is active but intransitive, from the verb to run ; 
and, '^ I am sitUng ^ 1 am standing ; I am lying on 
the bed ;" you now perceive that the verbs are neu- 
ter, from the neuter verbs to sity to $tcnd, to lie. 
And I will'remark to you, that this neuter verb be^ 
is never used as an auxiliary, except with the present 
or passive participles of other verbs. 

I will now give you the conjugation of the reg- 
ular verb to love, irf the passive form. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the per- 
fect participle to the auxiliary to be, through all its 
changes of number, person^ mood, and tense, ib. 
the following manner r 

To Be Loyedw 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Sin9:ularM . Plural. 

tiiinloveil, We are loved, 

Tl t»u art loved, Ye^or you ar« lovec^ 

He IS loved. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I w-»h loved, We were loved, 

Thou wast loved. Ye or yon were loved, 

He was loved. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

Lhfiv.: been loved. We have been loved, 

Thou ha!.t been loved, Ye or you have been loved, 

He hath or has been loved. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I h-H'' been loved, We had been loved, 

Thou hadxt been loved, Ye or you bad been loved, 

We bad been loved, Tbe^ Vi«lA V»^?i^ \wft^. . ' 
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First Future Tenst. 
Singular. Plural. 

I shall or will be loved, We shall or will be lo? ed, 

Thou sbalt or wilt be loTed, Ye or you shall or will be 

loved. 
He shall or will be loved. They shall or will be loved. 

Second Future TVrwe. 
Singular. PlurcU. 

I ihsll have been loved, We shall have been loved, 

Tboa wilt have been loved, Ye or you will have been 

loved. 
He will have been loved. They will have been loved. 

The passive verb^ necessarily, has the same two 

forms of Ihe subjunctive present and imperfect 

tenses, that the neuter verb Be has 

First ForbI. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

If I am loved, If we are lov.ed, 

If thou art loved, If ye or you are lovedj^ 

If he is loved. If they ace loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

If I was loved, If we were loved. 

If thou wast loved. If ye or you were loved*. 

If he was loved, If they were loved. 

Second Form. 

Present Ter^se. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I be loved. If we be loved. 

If thou be loved, If ye or you be loved*. 

If he be loved. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I were loved, If we were loved. 

If thou wert loved, If we or ye were loved 

If he were loved. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are similar to. 
the correspondent tenses of the Indicative Mood, 
except will and unit are not used in the second fu-> 
ipre. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Preuni Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

t may or can be loved, We may or can be lo? ed. 

Thou may St or canst be loved, Ye or you may or can be ioved» 
He may or can be loved, They may or can he loved. 

Imperfect Tense* 

Singular. Plural. 

r might, could, would, or^ We might, could, would, or 

should be loved. or should be loved. * 

Thou mtghtst, couldst, Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shonldst be would, or should be Iov^< 

loved, ed. 

He might, could, would. They might, could, would^ 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, * 

I. may or can have been" We may or can have been 

loved, loved. 

Thou mayst or canst have Ye or you may or can have 

been loved, been loved. 

He may or can have been They may or can have beeiv 

loved. loved. 

Pluperfect Tense* 

Singular. Phtral, 

I might, could, would, w We might, could, would, or- 

should have been loved. should have been loved. 

Thou inightst, couldst, ' Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouklst have would, or should have been 

been loved. loved. 

H* might, could, would* pr They might, could, would, or 

should have been loved. should havje been loved. 

INFINITIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense4 Perfect. 

To be lov^d. To have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural. 

Be thou loved, or do thou Be ye or you loved, or do ye 
be loved. be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passint. . liovcd^ 

Compound J^fed. HaVw^beetv \o^^^. . 



y^ 
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Now yoa can take the passive participles of oih* 
er verbs, and coDJugate them in the same manner. 
Take beaten^ carried^ ieen^forgatten^ and many oth- 
ers, and use them instead of loved^ as an exercise to 
make you familiar with the conjugation of a passive 
verb. 

Ton will now observe, that, when an auxiliary is 
joined to the participle of the principal verb, the 
anxiliary goes through all the variations of person 
and number, and the participle itself continues in- 
variably the same. When there are two or more 
auxiliaries joined to the participle, the first of them 
only is varied according to person and number. 
The auxiliary mutt admits of no variation. 
I will now give you some 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man beats the bqy. — The boy is beaten by 
the man. — The horses draw the coach. — The coach 
is drawn by the horses. — The master teaches the 
children. — The children are taught by the master. 
The carpenter built the houses. — The houses were 
built by the carpenter. — Commerce introduces lux- 
ury. — Luxury is introduced by commerce. — That 
farmer cultivates his farm well.— -The farm is well 
cultivated.-— The goods were purchased. — ^The house 
was sold. — ^The ship has been lost.= — ^The money 
will be found.*— The boy will have completed hi& 
task before you see him. — The' task will have been 
completed an hour, in ten minutes more.-*-The la- 
dy remains at home. — ^The book lies on the table, — 
The desk stands in the corner of the room. — ^The 
coach and horses are in the stable. — I am here.-^ 
Thou art there.— 'He is in town.— We are honest. — 
You are proud. — ^They are sober.— I was sleepy.— 
Thou wast angry with him. — He was not eager to 
learn. — They were guilty. — We were reasonable in 
our demands. — ^Ye were found guilty. — I have been 
on the water frequently.— I have been seen on the 
water frequently.— I have seen the man. — ^I have 
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been seen by the man. — ^The boy had seen it — 
The boy had been seen. — The letter will be here, 
— The letter will be brought hither. — Be honest. 
—Be not idle. — Be instructed. — Be carried.— «■ 
Yoii like to be carried. — You may be carried.-^ 
You ought to be carried. — He ought to have been 
carried. — He should have been carried, had I 
linown his situation.— The house can be enlarg- 
ed. — He might be convinced — He might have 
been convinced. — Being ridiculed and despised, he 
still maintained his principles. — Havintj bef nridi- 
euledy be could not endure his chaprin. — Ridi- 
culed, despised, insulted, he became riiscouYaged.— 
If I be beaten by him, he will be punished. — If 
he has been seen, he has not been caught. — Wbeih- ' 
er he is at home or not, I have no means of know- 
ing. — If I were beaten as badly as he, I should, 
complain. — If he was beaten, it is not known. 



CONVERSATION XIX. 



OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS, & OF THE TENSES: 

Tutor. You must, by this time, have have ob- 
served the great importance of auxiliary verbs in 
the English language; for you have seen, that with- 
out them, the verbs would be limited in their moods 
and tenses, to the indicative and subjunctive moods, 
in the present and imperfect tenses ; the infinitive 
mood, present tense ; and the imperative mood. 

Geurge, I perceive, that they are of great im- 
poi'tance in giving variety, as well as precision, to 
the language. For with these, we form the per- 
fect, pluperfect, and two future tenses of the indica- 
tive and subjunctive moods ;. all the tenses of the 
potential mood ; and the perfect of the in6nitive. 

Tutor, Some of these auxiliaries, I have already 
/^ardcoJarly noticed, viz. may, can^ miMtf toilly and 
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^aU. TJ'one of these, except will^ is |ver used as a 
principal verb, but as an auxiliary to some prin^ 
eipnl^ either expressed or understood. fVill is 
sometimes a principal verb, as I will by-and-by 
show you. There are four verbs which are some- 
times used as auxiliaries, and sometimes as princi- 
pals. These are, do^ 6e, Aave, and wilL 

Do is used as an auxiliary, in the imperative 
niood,' and in the present and imperfect tenses of the 
indicative and subjunctive. 

Be is used as an auxiliary, in all the moods and 
tenses to form the passive verbs, and neuter verbs in 
a passive form, by being connected with the pas- 
sive participles of other verbs ; and in forming 
active and neuter verbs, by being connected with 
the present participles of other verbs ; and, in both 
instances, serves to mark the mood and the tense of 
the verb. 

HiWe is used in forming the perfect, pluperfect, 
and second future tenses of the indicative and sub- 
junctive moods ; the perfect and pluperfect of the 
potential mood ; and the perfect of the infinitive 
mood. 

fViU is used in forming the first and second future 
tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods ; 
and, s.om*>.times^ in forming the present tense of the 
potential mood. 

Caroline. And when these are used as principal 
verbs,, their moods and tenses are formed just as 
those oLother verbs are, are they not ? 

Ttttim They are. And you perceive, that 
have may be an auxiliary to its own participle : as, 
in the indicative and subjunctive perfect and plu- 
perfect, " i have had ; I had had," and, " If I have 
had; if I had had," 8£c. And in the infinitive 
perfect: as,"To have had." And do may be us- 
ed as an auxiliary to itself: as, '^I do do it," in 
the pres^eut ; and, " I did do it," in the impecfect ; 
and iJinlL as, *' He will will it ; be will have willed 
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George. \ believe we anderstand the use of the 
fMixiliary verbs now very wieli, and know which are 
used as auxiliaries always, and which are used 
eotnetimes as $uch, and tometinies as principals. 

Tutor. I think you do. But before I dtdmiM^ 
this subject, I will give you some additional 

REMARKS ON DO, BE, HAVE, AND JVILL, 

The verbs have^ he, toUt, and do, when they are unconnect* 
€d wiih a principal verb, expressed or understood, are not 
auxiliartesj bur principal verb^ : as, *' We have enough'' ; '*I 
um grateful;" *^ He ioilU it to be so;" ^Thejr do as they 
please." In this view, they also have their auxiliaries : as, 
" I shall have enough ;" I will be grateful," £cc. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries tvill appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do Anddid, mark the action itself, or the time of It, with 
greater energy and posiiiveness : as, " I do speak truth ;" 
** I did respect him ;" *' Here am I, for thou didst call me." 
They are of great use in negative sentences : as, ** I do not 
fear;" "I did not \yrite^" They are almost universally 
employed in asking questions : as, *' Does lie learn ?" '* Did 
be not write ?" Thev sometimes also supply the placo of 
another verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same or a 
subsequent sentence, unnecessary, as, ** Tou attend not to 
your studies as he does :" (i. e. as he attends, &&c.) ^ I shall 
. come if I can : but if I cfo not, please to excuse me ;** (j. e. 
if I come not.) 

Let, not only expresses permission, but entreating, exliort- 
ing, commanding : as, ** Let us know the truth ;" << Let me 
die the death -of the righteous ;" '' Let not your hearts Ik 
too mlich elated with'success ;^ '^ Let. your inclinations sub- 
mit to your duly." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doiog 
a thing ; can and could, the power : ** as, " It Miy rain';'' 
<M may write or read ;" **He might ha vseimproveoBiore than 
be has ;" " He can write much Jbetter timn he Rould lut 
year.' 

Jd^ust is sometime called in for a helper^ and denotes ne- 
cessity : as, **We must speak the truth, wheoevier «pe 4o 
speak, and we mnst not prevjirieate." 

fVUl, in the first person singular and pluraivintlmarreai re- 
solution and promising |r. JA the second and third persaja, 
only foretels : as "I will reward the good, ^nd will punish 
the wicked ;" /* We will remember ben^iits, and be, grateful ;'• 
**Thou wilt, or he wHl repent of that feHy ;^» •* Voii or liiej 
iwi// bare a pleasant walk.** 
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Shallf on the contrarj, io the first penon, simply foretaU ; 

in the second ind third pcrsoot, promises, coinmandtf or 

throHtens : is, '* I shtll go abroad ;" ** We shall dine at 

home ;** *'' Thou shalt,or you shall, inherit ibe land ;" ** Ye 

sball do justice and love mercy ;" ^ They shall account for 

therr misconduct.^ The following passnge is not translated 

.according to the distinct and proper meaning of the words 

shall and wiUi *' Surely goodness and mercy shall follow mo 

all the days of my life ; ani I will dwell in the house of the 

liord forever.^ << It ought to be, ** ff^iU follow me." and '*! 

jftoZidwell."— The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the 

Thames, and cried out ; ^ I wiU he drowned, no body shall 

help me ;** made a sad misapplication of these auxiliHrie-. 

These observations re^pecring the import of the verbs ufiU 
Wind shall, must be understood of eapiicatjve sentences; for 
wfae/1 the sentence is interrogative, ju«t the reverse, frr tho 
raoiit part, takes place : thus. ** I shcUl nn ; you will eo ;*' ez^ 
press event only : but, ^ wiU you go ?" imports iniention ; 
and '* shall I go ?" refeis to the wiUof another. But, *^ Ho 
shfdl no " and ^ shall he go ?" both imply will, expressing or 
cefiMiing to a command. 

Wtien the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the mean* 
ing )(' these auxiliaries likewise undergoes >oine alteration ; 
as the leajpiier will readily perceive by a fow examples : " Ho 
shall pr'ntfeed," " IChe shall proceed ;** *' Yoii shall consent," 
*^ K you shall consent.'' These auxiliaries are sometimes in- 
terchanged, in the indicative and subjunctive moods ^^ con- 
vey the ^ame meat>in«^ ofihe auxiliary : as, ** He unU not re- 
turn," *< If he shall not return f " He shaU not return," *« If 
he wiU not return." 

Would primarily denotes inclinition of will ; and should^ 
obli^ution : but they both vary theii import, and are often 
used to express simple events. 

H^ere is frequently used for toould be, and had, for would 
have : as, *' Ii were injustice to denv the execution of the law 
to -iny individual ; that is, " it would be injustice." " Many 
acts which had h«»en blamable in a peaceable governmput, 
were employed to detect conspiracies ;" that is, <*which would 
have been hlamable." 

Siinietimes that form of the auxiliary verbs shall^ wilh Sec. 
which is generally conditional, is ele^.intly used to express a 
very slight assertion, with a modest diffidence. Thus we say, 
**' I should think it would he proper to give up the point ;" 
that is, '* I am rather inclined to think." 

Some writers stilt.use shall ^nd wUl, should and would, as 
they were formerly used ; that is, in a sense quite contrary to 
that in which they are geuer^lly used at present. The follow- 
ing expressions are instances of this incorrect practice : " We 
would have been wanting to ourselves, if we had complied 
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with the demand ;" «We should .*" ^*We tnll therefore hrieHy 
unfold our reasons ;" ** We shall :" " He iuiiiginecl, that, by 
playing one party agiiinst the- other, he would easily obtaiir 
the victory over both ?" " He should easily," fcc. 

In several familiar form^ of expression, the word shcUl still 
retains itn original signifir.ition, and does not mean, to prom- 
ise, threaten, or engage, in the third person, but the mere 
futurition of an event : as, **This is as extraordinary a thmg; 
as one shall hear of." 

You now know, very well, how to form fII the tenses, in all 
the diiferent moods; but to use them tpith propriety^ is quito 
another affair, and requires much reflection and critical atten- 
tion. To aid you in understanding this, I will give you th.^ 
following 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem to admit 
only of the present, pa*;t, and future : but to mark it more ac- 
curately, it is made to consist of six variations, viz. 

THE PRESENT, THE PERFECT, 

THE IMPERFECT,. THE PLUFRRFRCT, and 

THE FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE TENSES. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, as 
passing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, ** I rule ; I 
■m ruled ; I think ; I fear.^' 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality,^ 
S(c. at present existing : as '* He is an able man f* " She is 
an amiable woman.'' It is also used in speaking of actions 
continued, with occasional intermissions, to the present time : 
as, " he frequently rides ;" •' He walks out every niornine: ;** 
" He goes into the country every summer." We sometiroef 
apply this tense even to. persons long since dead : as, ^* Sene- 
ca reasons and moralises well ;" '* Job speajis feelingly of 
his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the woids, whent htfore^ 
ofUr^ 09 soon i», &cc. is spmetimes used to point out the rela- 
tive time of a future action : as, " ffhen he arrives he will 
hear the news 5" " He will hear the news 6e/brc he arrives, or 
as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after be arrives ;** 
" The more she improves, the more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes 
substituted for the imperfect tense ; as. ^* He enters the terri- 
tory of the peaceable inhabitants: he Rights and con^ers^ 
takes an immense booty, which he divides amongst his sol- 
diers, and retumshome to enjoy a vain and useless triumph."* 

Every point of space or duration, how minute soever it may 
]be, has some degree of exteu^ion. Neither the present, nof 
jm/ ethefj ii»t»Dt of timei is wbolljr unextended. Nay, we 
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cannot conceive, as Dr.Bealiie justly observes an nncxtcmled 
instaot : and that which we call the presmt, nt»y in fu-t :iil- 
Uiit of very conuderable extension. — While I write a Iciit^i, 
or read a book,! lay, that lam reading or writing; it, ihoticli 
it should take up an hour, a day, a week, or a mnruh ; the 
whole time being considered as present, which is employed in 
the present action.-*So, while I build a house, thon;{li that 
should be the work of many months, I speak of it in the pres- 
ent time, and say that 1 am building it. In like manner, in 
contradistinction to the century past, and to that which ist(» 
come, we may consider the whole space of a hnndrerl yeatt 
as time present, when wespenk of a scries of actions, or of n 
state of existence, that is co-extended with it ; as in the i'M- 
lowing example : " In thin century we are more neglectful 
of the ancients, and tre are consequently more i^nornnr, than 
they ir^re in the last, or, perhaps, than others toill be in the 
next. Nay, the entire term of manN pmbationnry Mat^i in 
this world, when opposed to that eternity which is befoie him, 
is considered as present lime by those who say, " In ilii< stati: 
we see darkly as through a glass ; but in a future life, our faith 
will &e lost in vision, and we shall know even as wo uio 
known." 



The Imfebpect Tense represents the action or even^j 
either as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished at a cei* 
tain time past : as, *' I loved her for her modesty and virtue ;'* 
**They were travelling post when he met them." 

The first example in the preceding paragraph, shows that 
the action was past and finished, though the precise time of it 
was not defined. In this point of view, the tense may be said 
to be imperfect : the time of the action is not exactly and per- 
fectly ascertained. — In the second instance, the action is rep- 
resented as past, but not finished ; and it may therefore with 
propriety be denominated imperfect. 

It is proper to observe, on this occasion, that in such sen- 
tences as the following — " He wrote to him yesterday ;" 
** They behaved themselves at that period very properly ;" 
the precise lime of the action is not denoted, by the tense of 
the verb itself; but by the addition of the words yesterday and 
at that period* 



The Pereect Tense not only refers to what is past, but 
also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, "I have fin- 
ished my letter;" "I have seen the person that was recom- 
mended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that th? finishing of 
the letter, though past, was at a period immediately preceding 
the present time. In the latter instance, it is uncertain wheth- 
er tlie person luentioned was seen by iVve s^^A^x ^ V^^w% ^ 
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short time before. The meaning is, *' I have seen him som^ 
time in the course of a period which incJiide.s, or comes to, the 
present time." In buth instances, **The finishing of the let- 
ter,'* and ''The seeing of the person," comprehend periods, 
each of which extends to the time present. We have no idea 
of any certain portion of time interveninc;, between the time 
of action and the time of speaking of it. The sentence, ''I 
have written a letter," implies that '' I have, or pos&ess, the 
finished action of writing a leiier." Under these views of 
the subject, it appear:* that the term jferfeci may be properly 
applied to this tense ; as the action is not only finished, but 
the period of its completion is especially referred to, and as* 
certained. 

When the particular time of any occurrence is specified, as 
prior to the present time, this tense is not used ; for it would 
be in»proper to say, ^* I have Bten him yesterday ;" or, "I 
have finished my work last week." In these cases the imper- 
fect is necessary ; as, " I saw him yesterday ;" " I finished 
my work last week." But whtn we speak indefinitely of any 
thing past, as happening or not happening in (he day, year, or 
age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be employed : 
as, '*IAave been there this morning;" ''I have travelled 
much this year;" '' We have escaped mnny dangers thrnugt\ 
fife." In referring, however, to such a division of the day as 
is past before the time of our speaking, we use (he imperfect: 
as, *' Tiiey came home early tnis morning }" " He was with 
them at three o'clock this ai'ternoon." 

The pf rfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote a 
thing that is past; but the former denotes it in such a man- 
ner, that thep is still actually remainmi; some part of tho 
time to slide away, wherein wc decluie (he thing has been 
done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action pnst» 
in such a manner, (hat nuihing remains of that time in which 
it was done; If we speak of the present century, we say, 
" Philosophers have made great discoveries in the present cen- 
tury : but if we speak of the last century, we sny, ** Philoso- 
phers made great discoveries in the last century." •' He has 
been much afflicted this year;" '*I have this week read the 
king's proclamation ;" " I have heard great news tins morn- 
ing;" in these instances, " Ho &(M&een," " I have read^^^ and 
** Sjarrf," denote things that are past; but they occurred ia 
this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still' there remains a 
part of (hiiyear, week, and day, whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the 
action is connected with (he present time, by the actual exis- 
tence, either of the author, or of the work, though it may 
have been performed many Centuries ago ; but if neither the 
author nor the' work remains, it cannot be used. VVe may say^ 
'* Cicero has tmiUen orat\ot\s f but we eviut^ol say, " Cicero 
W tiTitien poems ;" because tba otaV»ti% ;«^ \tv >a^\tv«,^\i\iJL 
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(be poems are lost. Speaking of priests in general, we may 
Mjr, ^^Tliey have in ah ages daimid i;reai powers ;" because 
the general orner of the priestliooJ btill exi.sis ; but if we speak 
of Lhe Oiuitls, as a particular order of piiests, \«hich does not 
now exialy we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, **Tha 
Druid priests have claimed great powers ;** but must say, 
^The Druid priests claimed great powers ;" becau&e that or- 
der is now totally extinct. 

Tiie perfect tense, preceded by the word^, trftfn, aflfr^ qb 
9aon aSj &^. is often u^ed to denore the relative time of a fu- 
ture action : as, ** ff'hen I have finished my letter, I will at- 
tend to hi» request :" ** I will attend to the business, as soon 
431S 1 have fiui^hed my letter.** 

Tkue Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not only as 
past, but also prior to some other point of time, specified in 
lhe sentence: as, "I bad finished my letter before hear 
rived." 

The term used to designate this tense, may, in some do 
^ree at least, be justified by obsei ving that ihe time of ilio 
action or event, is more than or beyond the time of some 
other action or event to which it lefers, and which is in the 
perfect, or the imperfect tense. Thus, in the seiuencps, *• I 
have seen him, but I had writien to him before ;" ^^Tiioiigli 
he had not then agreed to the propossil, he has nt length 
consented to it ;" ** I saw him after I had torititn to him ;'* 
'* He decided indeed very culpably, but he had been vehe- 
mently urged to it ;*' the pluperfect extends not only beyoitd, 
and precedent to, the time signified in the perfect tense, but 
al.so that denoted by the imperfect. 

The first FuTtJRE Tense represents the action as yet to 
come, either with or without respect to the precipe tune : as, 
** The sun will rise to-morrow ;" "I shnll see them agiiin." 

The Second Future intimates that the action wiH be 
fully accomplished, at or before the time of another future 
action or event : as, **I shall have dined a* one o'clock ;" 
"The two houses will have finished their busiixebs, when the 
kinc; comes to prorogue them.*' 

It is to be ohserv d, that in the subjunctive mood, the event 
being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or in the 
form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful aod contntgent, the 
verb itself in the prenent, and the auxiliaiy hotli of the |)res- 
ent and past imperfect times, often carry with tbrin some- 
what of a future tense : as, ** If he come to- morrow, I may 
speak of them ;" " If he should, or would come to-morrow, 
I initihf, would, could, or should speak to him." Oliscrve 
also, that the anxiharies sAou^ and ti'ou/ef, in the imjierfect 
time**, '^re used to express the present and future as wpp as 
the past : as, " It is my desire, that he should, or would, rome 
now, or to-morrow ;" as wetl as, " It was tny desire, that hf 
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should or would come yesterdaj." So that, in this mee^^ 
the precise dine of the Terb is very much determined by tfa« 
nature and drift of the. sentence. 

In treating of the tenses, there are two things (o which at- 
tention ought principally to be turned, — the relctHcn which 
the several tenses have to one another, in respect of h*me; 
and the notice which they give of an action's being compjel- 
ed or 710/ completed. 

The present, past, and futtnre tenses, may be used either 
definitely or indefiniiely^ both with respect to time and aeticn^ 
TVhen tiiey denote customs or habits, and not individual acts, 
they are applied indefinftely : as, *' Virtue j^rotnotes happi- 
ness ;" ** the old Romans governedhy benefits more than hy 
fear ;" " I shall hereafter employ my time more usefully.^ 
In these examples, the words, promateSy governed, and shM 
employ, are used indefinitely, both in regard to action and 
time ; for they are not confined to individual actions, nor ta 
any precise points of present, past or future^time. When they 
are applied to signify particular actions, and to ascertain the- 
precise points of tune to which they are confined, they are 
used definitely ; as in the following instances : ^^ My brother 
is writing ;"" " He huUt the house last summer, but did not 
inhabit it till yesterday." '* He will write another letter to* 
morrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete or 
perfect, or Bs incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, '*I 
am writing," " I was writing," " I shall be writing," imper- 
fect, unfinished actions are signified. But the following ex- 
amples, •* I wrote," " I have written," " I had written," **I 
!ihall have written, all denote complete, perfect action. 

The distinction of the tenses into definite and ind^nit^, 
may be more intelligible to you by the iollowing explanatioa 
and arrangement. 

:. ' PREBBNT TESSC. 

Tndefinite, This form of the present tense denotes action o» 
being, in present time, without limiting it with exactness 
to a given point. It expresses also facts which exist gen- 
erally at all times, general truths, attributes which are 
permanent, habits, customary actions, and the like, withouC 
the reference to a specific time : as, *< Hope springs eter- 
nal in the humai^ breast ; Virtue prornotes happiness ; 
Man IS imperfect and dependent ; The wicked flee whett 
no man pursiieth ; Plants rise from the earth ; some- 
times he workSy but he often plays : Birds fly ; Fished 
«OTm." 

^finite. This forin expresses the present time with precis- 
ion ; and it usually denotes action or being, which corres- 
/onds in time with another action : as, " HeisvMdHEttinffi 
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tXFICRFECT TE^Se. 

hd^nitt. This form of ilsc iiitperf'ect tense represents ac- 
tiou past and fini&hed, and olun »hIi tlie preci&e tinie un- 
defiued : as, *^ Alexander conquend tlie Persians ; Scipio 
was as virtuous as brave." 

JD^fituU, Tbis form represents ao action as taking place 
and unfinished, in some specifietl period of past time ; as, 
"I iMt# ikinding at tiie duor, «heii the procession passed." 

PEEFECT TEMSE. 

Ind^nUe. This forDi uf the pertiect tense represents an 
action completeJy past, and ol'tvii at no great tii^tiince, but 
not specified : as, '^ i have accomplibhed my design ;" ** I 
have read the History of England." 

Definite. This form represents an action as just finished : 
as, " I have been reading a History of the revolution ;" " I 
have been studying hard to-day." 

riiUFERFECT TE!«SE. 

InditfimU. This form of the pluperfect tense, expresses an 
aciioD which was |«ast at or before some other past time 
specified : as, " He had received the news before the mes- 
senger arrived." 

Definite, This form denotes an action to be just past, at or 
before another past time specified : as, ** I had been waiting 
an hoar when tne messenger arrived." _, 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Indejiniie. This form of the first future, simply gives notice 
ot an event to happen hereafter : a«, ** Charles tcill go to 
Lfondon ;" *< I think we shaU have a fine season." 

D^nite. This form expresses an action, which is to take 
place, and be unfinished, at a specified future time : as, 
** He tnU he preparing for a visit, at the time you arrive." 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Indefinite, This form of the second future, denotes an action 
which will be past at a future time specified : as, " They 
uHl have accomplifhed their purpose, at the time they 
proposed." 

Definite This form represents an action, which will be just 
past at a future specified time : as, ** The scholars tiri2//iiiave 
been studying an hour, when the tutor comes to examine 
them." 

Yoa will observe, that in this scheme, all the definite tenses 
are formed by the participle of the present tense, and the 
substantive verb to ie^ 
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There are other modes of expressing fature time: as,^f 
am going tu write," **I am about to write." These have 
been called the Inceptive future, a^ ihey note (he conimenee- 
meiit of an action, or an intention to commence an action 
without delay. 

The bubstaniive verb followed by a verb in the infinitife 
mood, loiins anothei method of indicating future time: as, 
M Fevdinand is to command xhvi army." ** On the subject of 
^ style, I am afterwards to discourst.^ ^* Eneas went in search 
ot the seal of an empire, which vhu, one day, to govern the 
world." The lalier expression has been called a futuie past: 
that i9i,past asto the narrator; bui future as to the eveDt,at . 
the time specified. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, 
It appears, ihat each ol them has its distinct and peculiar 
province ; and that though some of them may sometimes be 
used promiscuously, or hubsuiuted one for another, in cases 
where great aceuiacy is not required, yet theie is a reaJ and 
essential ditference in their meaning. — It is also evident, that 
the English language contains ilie six tenses uhirh I have 
enunterated. Graniuiarians who limit the number to two, or 
at nit'St to three, namely the present, the imperfect, and the 
fuiure, i)o not reflect ihat the English verb is mostly compos- 
ed of piiiu;ip<tl and auxiliary ; /ii*d that these several parts 
coitstitnie one verb. Either the Engti>h language has no 
regular future (inse, or its future is composeU of the auxiliary 
and the piincipul verb. If the latter be admitted, then the 
anxiliaiy and principal united, constitute a tense, in one in- 
stance; and, fioni reason and analogy, may doubtless do so^ 
in oibers, in which minuter divisions of time aie necessary, 
or useful. What reason can be assigned for not considering 
thin case, as other cases, in which a whole is regarded as 
composed of several parts, or of principal and adjuncts? 
There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts: and precedent, 
analogy, utility, and even necessity, authorize the unioa. 

I will now question you concerning the subjects of this and 
the preceding Conversation. 

t QUESTIONS. >4' 

When is a verb in the subjunctive mood ? 

How does a veili (iiffer in this mood from one in the indic- 
ative ? Which tenses have two forms? 

"What is the difference between the first form and the 
second of the sniijnnctive n^ood, present tense ? 

When mnsi tlie second form be used ? 

When in a verb called regular? 

.When must the first form of the subjunctive present be 
used ? 

How are the four tenses of the potential mood formed ? 
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Hov does ibe infiahite mood differ from other moods ? 

Whj is it called infinitive ? 

Wbj does not the tccond form of the fnhjiinctive present, 
tirj the ?erb in the second and third personi singular, as the 
iadtcatife does ? ^ 

Hew do joa know the imperfect tense of verbs, from the 
perfect or passife partictple,iv lien they are both spelle . alike ? 

When most io be omitted before the infinitive mood ? 

How are all the passive veibs formed ? 

Why are passive verbs so called ? 

What b the meaning of neuter ? 

When is a verb neater ? 

How many classes of nominatives are there ?. 

Can you explain them ? ^ 

What verbs are sometimes auxiliaries, and sometime 
principals ? 

What auxiliaries are never used as principals? 

In what moods and tenses is do used as an auxiliary ? 

in what tenses is have used as an auxiliary ? and how ? 

What is it altoa^ prefixed to, when an auxiliary ? 

Can you give a definition of <<n«e, and of the six tenses ? 



CONVERSATION XX 

Tutor. Yoa are dow quite familiar with nearly 
all the regular construrtions of the language ; but 
there are a few, which I have not yet presented to 
you. These I will endeavor to explain in this Con- 
versation. A few more rules, properly explained, 
will enable you to parse any word, in a regularly 
constructed sentence, in the English language. The 
first, which I shall give you this morning, is thisS, 

RULE XXL 

Jlny INTRANSITIVE, PASSIVE, or NEUTER verby 
must have the same case after it as before it^ when both 
words refer to^ and signify the same thing* 

George. I think that I already understand this 
rule, for no verbs except transitive, govern the objec- 
tive case. When nouns or pronouns, then, follow 
intransitive y passive, or neuter verbs, they cannot be 
^'overned by tbem. And, when both words refer to^ 
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and signify the same things the latter is in appositioi 
to the former, and must be in the same case, accord- 
ing to the sixteenth rale in Conversation XIII. 

Tutor, That is true. 

Caroline. Then what is the use of this twenty-' 
first rule, if the sixteenth would enable us to parse 
all the words to which this applies ? 

Tutor. This rule will serve as a further illustra- 
tion of that, and bring under your consideration 
many erroneous constructions, with which you have 
not yet been made sufficiently familiar, and which 
might escape your notice, if they were not more 
particularly considered. 

I will first direct your attention to the neater 
verb to be^ and give you many examples and illus- 
trations, which yoa must j^ar^e, and then you will 
remember them. The nouns and pronouns before 
and after the verbs, and which you will perceive to 
be in apposition^ I will mark in Italics. 

" / am he whom they invited ;" " It may be (or 
might have been) Ae, but it cannot be (or could not 
have been) /;*' " It is impossible to be they ;" " It 
seems to have been Ae, who conducted himself so 
wisely ;" *' It appears to be she that transacted the 
• business;" " I understood it to be himf^ " I believe 
k to have been them;'*^ "We at first took it to be 
her; but were afterwards convinced that tV was not 
she^ ''He is not the person who it seemed he was." 
" He is really the person who he appeared to be." 
" She is not now the woman whom they represented 
Acrto have been." "W^Aomdoyoufancy Am tobe.^" 
' " He desired to be their king ?" *' They desired 
him to be their king" 

By these examples, it appears that this substan- 
tive verb has no government of case^ but serves, in 
all its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that 
the two cases which, in the construction of the sen- 
tence, or member of the sentence, are the iiext before 
and after it, must always be alike. In the sentence, 
^^laadentood it to be him,'*^ l\\e vroYd^ it ^i^d kCm 
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•rein apposition ; that is, *' they refer to the same 
thing, and are in the same case."— It this rule be 
considered as applying to simple senicnres, or to 
the simple members of compound sentences, the 
difficulties respecting it, will be still further dimin- 
ished. 

The following sentences contain deviations from 
the rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : 
" It might have been Aint« but there is no proof of 
it ;" " Though I was blamed, it could not have 
been me ;" " I saw one whom I took to be she ;" 
'*Sheis the person toho I understood ii to have 
been ;" " fFho do you think me to be ?" ^'Whom 
do men say that I am ?" " And whom think ye that 
I am ?" 

Iq the last example, the natural arrangement is 
" Te think that I am whom ;" where, contrary to 
the rule, the nominative/ precedes, and the objective 
case whom follows the verb. The best method of 
discovering the proper case of the pronoun, in such 
phrases as the preceding, is, to turn them into 
declarative expressions, and to substitute the per- 
sonal pronoun for the interrogative, or relative pro- 
noun ; as the interrogative, or relative pronoun 
must be in the same case as the personal pronoun 
would be in, if substituted for it. Thus, the ques- 
tion, " Whom do men say that I am ?" if turned 
into a declarative sentence, with the personal pro- 
noun, would be, " Men do say that I am he :" con- 
sequently the interrogative piust be in the. same case 
as he ; that is, the nominative who^ and not whom. 
In the same manner, in the phrase, " Who should 
I see but my old frtend .^" if we turn it into a de- 
clarative one, as, " I should see him, my old friend," 
we shall perceive that the interrogative is governed 
by the verb ; as him and my friend Sire in the objec- 
tive case, and that it ought to be in the same case ; 
tha^is, whom^ and not who. 

When the verb to be is understood^ it has the same 
ease before and after it; as w hen it is expressed : as, 
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" He seems the leader of the party ;" " He shall 
continuH steward ;^^ *' They appointed me executor;^ 
" I supposed him a man of learning;" that is, "He 
seeinh to be the leader of the party," 8tc. 

Passive verbs which signify naming, and others of 
a similar nature have the same case before and after 
them : as, " He was called Casar ;" ** She wag 
named Penelope ;" " Homer is styled the prince of 
poets;" " James was created a du/ce ;*^ " The gen- 
era/ was saluted emperor ;" " The professor was 
appointed tutor to the prince;" *' He caused Am^r^/f 
to be proclaimed king ;'*^ " The senate adjudged 
him to be declared a traitor. ^^ 

From the observations and examples which have 
been produced, under this rule, it is evident that 
certain other neuter verbs, besides the verb to ie, 
require the same case, whether it be the nominative 
or the objective, before and after them. The verbs 
to become, to wander, to go, to returli, to expire, to 
appear, to die, to live, to look, to grow, to seem, to 
roam, and several others, are of this nature. ''After 
this event, he became physician to the king ;" '*SAe 
wanders an outcast ;" "He forced Acr to wander an 
outcast ;^^ ** He went out mate, but he returned cap- 
tain ;" " And Sioift expires a drivHer and a show ;^^ 
**' This conduct made Am appear an encourager of 
every virtue ;" " Hortensius died a martyr ;^^ "The 
gentle Sidney lived the shepherd's/n>nrf." 

All the examples under this rule, and all others of 
a similar construction, may be explained on the 
principle, that nouns and pronouns are in the same 
case, when they signify the same thing, the one 
merely describing or elucidating the other. 

So also in the following ; "The Author of ray 
being formed me man, and -made me accountable to 
liim." " They desired me to call them brethrenJ*^ 
"He seems to have made Attn what he was." 

We sometimes meet with such expressions as these : 
" They were asked a quesiion ;" " They wer# of- 
fered a pardon ^" '< He bad been left a great estate 
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by bis father." In these phrases, verbs passive are 
improperly made to govern the objective case. This 
Vtcease is Dot to be approved. The expressions 
diould be: '^ A question was put to them ;" '* A 
pardon was offered to them ;" ** His father left him 
a great estate." 

Caroline, I think that we shall find these re- 
marks and examples of service to us, and, that we 
•ball not, after this, say, ^^ It was him ; it was hvr ; 
it was ihem ; who do yon think him to be ? nor, 
whom does he tbink that I ani ?" &cc. 

RULE XXII. 

Tft« infinitive tnood, or part of a sentence^ is some' 
times the' subject of a verb, and w, therefore ^ its nom^ 
inative. 

Every nominative tn a verb which you have hith- 
erto parsed, has been either a noun or a pronoun. 
But you will now find, that a verb in the infinitive 
moody may be used substantively, and form the nom- 
inative to a verb. A few examples, which you must 
parse, will be sufficient to illustrate this rule. 1 will 
give you tbe following : 

To err, is human. To be, contents his natural 
desire. To play is pleasant. Promising without 
due consideration, often produces a breach of prom- 
ise. To mourn without measure, is folly ; not to 
mourn at all, insensibility. Reading boolcs, improved 
fais mind. Letting him escape, was a fault. 

When a nominative is composed of a verb in the 
infinitive mood only ; as, to err, to be, &c. in pars- 
ing it, you will say, '* It is a verb in the infinitive 
mood, u^ed substantively, of the third person singu- 
lar, and forms the nominative to the verb," whatev- 
er it may be. Then repeat Rule XXII. 

When a part of the sentence is the nominative, 
you will call i: a substantive phrase, third person 
singular, &lc. 

As a verb in the infinitive mood, or a substantive 
phrase, composed of part of a sentence, may be tbe 

15 
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nominaiive to a verb, so each of them may be used 
substantively, as the objtct of a verb : as, " They 
]ove to play f^ " They begin to see ;^^ "Learn of 
the mole to plough, the worm to weave f'* " I endea- 
voured to prevent letting him escape f^ "I love l» 
read good boohs.^^ 

In these sentences him is governed by the parti- 
ciple letting, and books, by to read. But the two 
fhrases, " letting him escape,''^ and " to read good 
oo/cs,^^ are governed by the pftceding verbs, to 
prevent, and love. So a substantive phrase is fre- 
quently governed by a preposition : as, " A breach 
of promise is often produced by promising without 
due consideration.^^ *' The atrocious crime of being 
a young man, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor 
denv." 

When you analyze such phrases as these last two, 
you will find that you cannot parse the participle, 
as referring to any subject or actor, according to 
the sixth rule, because there is no subject or actor 
known in the sentence : but you will merely say it 
is a present participle from such a verb, and com- 
poses a part of the substantive phrase. Take, for 
instance, the phrase, " Promising without dup c<m- 
sideration," &;c. and you will find, that the partici- 
ple has no reference to any actor iu the senteiicCi 
but expresses the action generally. 

The next and last rule that I shall give you for 
parsing, is, 

*" RULE XXIIL 

When a noun or pronoun has no verb to agree 
with it, but is placed before a participle, independent" 
ly on the rest of the sentence^ it must be in the nom- 
^iNATivK CASE absolute. 

This rule presents to you another instance, in 
which a noun or pronoun must be in the nominative 
tase, without having a verb to agree with it. 

Jfyou now observe the nominative case independ^ 
tnt, according to the seventeeuiV vuie) ^^ i3dl^ 
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iMoiive case absolute^ whirii we have now under roii- 
sideratioo, yoa will see that the two constrnrtioiik. 
are very different. The nominative cast* indcpnid- 
ent, always denotes the person spoken to, nnd is of 
,he second person; the nominative case ahsclnio, 
may be of any of the three persons, and is always 
connected with di participle, expressed or ur.derstood: 
as, ^^ J being badly trotinrfcc/, they sent lorn F\ir- 
geon ;" He being badly wouridvd, ihry sent," Li\ 
In these sentences, yon perceive that the pror.(U!!;s 
/and he, have no verbs to agree with tlicm ; that 
they are placed before the participle, bdiifr iround" 
ed; and stand independently on the rest of the sfii- 
tence^ they are, therefore, in the nominative absolute, 
according to the rule. 

But, ^^ I being badly wounded, was carried home;" 
^* He being badly wounded, soon died," arc con- 
structions very different from the others. In these 
sentences, you see that the pronoun / has the verb 
was carried, to agree with it ; and, that he has tlie 
verb died to agree with it. But the rule begins by 
saying, '^ When a noun or pronoun has no verb to 
agree with it," &c. 

Sometimes the noun, or pronoun, and the partici- 
ple are both understood : as, *' Conscious of his 
own weight ai?d importance, the aid of others was 
not solicited." Here the words, he being, are un- 
derstood ; that is, " He being conscious of his own 
weight," &c. 

I will here say a word respecting a partirular 
construction of the infinitive mood. You know, 
that it is generally governed by a verb, noun, ad- 
jective, or participle : and, that it is sometimes used 
substantively, and forms the nominative to a verb. 
I will now show you, that it is sometimes used in 
neither of these constructions : as, " To confess the 
truth, I was in fault;" " To enjoy present pleasure, 
he sacrificed his future reputation." These are 
called the infinitive mood absolute ; because in such 
constructions, the verb in the infinitive mood has no 
regular dependence on any governing wovd* 
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The nominative case independent^ the nomioaliva 
absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute^ must al- 
ways be separated from the body of the sentence by 
a comma. 

have now given you all the rules necessary for 
the parsing of any regularly constructed sentence 
in the English language. 

Tou may now practise on the following 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

That It is our dnty to promote the puriiy*of our 
minds and bodies, admits not of any doubt in- a ra-^ 
tionaT and well informed mind. — To menrn wifhout 
measure, is foUy.-*-To err is human j to forgive, di- 
vine. — Continue, my dear children, to make virtue 
your principal study. — To you, my worthy, bene- 
iartors, I am greatly indebted, under P>*ovidence, 
for all that 1 enjoy.- — Come then, conrpanions of 
my toils, let us take fresh courage, persevere, and 
hope to the end. — The rain having ceased, the men 
pursued their journey. — The goods being consider- 
ably damaged, the merchant sold them very low.— 
The sun being risen, the day became (ine.-^Shame 
being lost, all virtue is lost. — That having been 
discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume 
it. — I wish that he would lend me that book, that 
you sold him. — I think tSat, that man that you saw, 
is the wisest one, that ever lived. — If he do but go, 
I shall be satisfied .~If he did go, I care not. — Let 
him take heed, that he violate not the laws. — Ad- 
monish thy friend, that he speak not rashly. — The 
ship rolls. — r see the ship roll. — 'She sings. — I hear 
her sing. — He comes. — I bade him come. — They 
study. — The master makes them study. — I like him 
both on his own account, and on that of his parents. 
— Young men are subtle arguers ; the cloak of hon- 
or covers all their faults, as that of passion, all their 
follies. — What is the reason that onr language is 
less refined, than that of France? — What you do, 
do weJJ. — What you like, I dislike. — He praises that 
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vbicb you praise. — He praises what you praise. — 
He extols that which he sees. — He extols what he 
sees. — That, which reason weaves, is undone by 
passion. — What reason weaves by passion is undone. 
What they cannot but purpose, they postpone.-r-I 
went myself. — I hurt myself. — They did it them- 
selves. — They went themselves. — He esteems him- 
self too highly. — He understood the matter in the 
same manner himself. — The man, being dismissed 
from office, had no means of support. — The man, 
being dismissed from office, his family suffered. — 
The man's being dismisst^d from office, was a mis^ 
fortune to his family. — You sit next to your sister. — 
My house is opposite to yours. — Pursuant to orders, 
the company met this morning. — Agreeably to my 
request, he came this evening. — He will be remu- 
nerated according to his disbursement.— ^Notwith- 
standing his disappointments, he finally succeeded. 

Tutor. I will now give you some remarks on a 
figure of rhetoric, called ellipsis, which will^assist 
you very much in understanding the grammatical 
connexion of words in a sentence. 

When a sentence is written out in full, you now 
find no difficulty in parsing it ; but frequently there 
are words, and sometimes a whole clause of a sen- 
tience, omitted in speaking or writing, which are 
understood in the mind, as necessary to express the 
complete sense. In such instances, you will find it 
necessary to supply the words that are omitted, re- 
membering at the same time, that the words which 
are written, have the same grammatical connexion 
with those that are understooid, that they would have, 
if they were all on the paper. You will soon begin 
the correcting of false syntax, and then you will find 
the remarks I am about to make of considerable ad* 
vantage, because there are many errors which you 
will not discover, till you fill up the ellipsis, but 
which you will then, immediately perceive ; and you 
will. By the same means, see the propriety of the 
corrections. 
15* 
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^To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express 
our ideas iu few words, an ellipsis, or oDiission o( 
some words, is frequently admitted. Instead of say- 
ing, '* He was a learned man, he was a wise man, 
and he was a good man ;" we make use of the 
ellipsis, and say, '^ He was a learned, wise, and good 



man.'* 



When the omission of words would obscure the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
impropriety, they must be expressed. In the sen-- 
tence ; " We are apt to love who love us," the word 
ihem sliould be supplied. '* A beautiful field and 
trees," is not proper language ; because, when we 
fill up the ellipsis, it would be, *' A beautiful field 
and a beautiful trees ;" for, when conjunctions con- 
nect two or more nouns, the same words that are 
applied to the first, belong also to the others, unless 
such connexion is broken by expressing different 
words. It should be, *' Beautiful fields and trees;" 
or, " A beautiful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences, aie more cfr- 
less elliptical ; some examples of which may be 
seen under the diflerent parts of speech. 

1. The noun is frequently omitted in the follow^ 
ing manner. " The laws of God and man ;" that 
is, ^^ the laws of God and the laws of man." In 
some \ery emphaticul expressions, the ellipsis should 
not be used : as, " Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God ;" which is more emphatical 
tlian^" Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

2. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the follow- 
ing instances. " The man was old and crafty ;'* 
that is," the man was old, and the man was crafty.'* 
" She was young, and beautiful and good ;" thatis^ 
'* She. was young, she was beautiful, and she was 
good." "Thou art poor, and wretched, and mis- 
erable, and blind, and naked." If we would fill np 
the ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art ought to be 
repeated before each of the adjectives. 
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Ify in such enumeration, wc choose to point out 
one property above the rest, that property must be 
placed last, and the ellipsis supplied : as, ^* She is 
young and beautiful, and she is good." 

" I went to see and hear him ;" that is, <* I went 
to see him, and I went to hear him." In this in- 
stance, there is not only an ellipsis of the governing 
verb, weuiy but likewise of the sign .of the infinitive 
mood, which is governed by it. 

Doj didj have, had, shall, will, may, might, and 
the rest of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, 
are frequently used alone, to spare the repetition of 
the verb : as, " He regards his word, but thou dost 
not;" i. e. " does not regard it." " We succeeded, 
but they did not :" " did not succeed." " 1 have 
learned my task, but you have not ;" " have not 
learned." " They must, and they shall be punish-^ 
ed :" that is, " they must be punished." 

The auxiliary verbs are often very properly omit- 
ted before the principal verb : as, " I have seen and 
heard him frequently ;" not, " I have heard :" "He 
will lose his estate, and incur reproach ;" not " be 
will incur." But when any thing is emphatically 
expressed, or when opposition is denoted, this ellip- 
sis should be avoided : as, " I have seen, and I have 
beard him too ;" *' He was admired, but he was not 
belovedTJ 

3. The ellipsis of the article is thus used : " A 
roan, woman, and child ;" that is, '* a man, a wo- 
man, and a child." " A house and garden ;" that 
is, *• A house and a garden." "The sun and moon;" 
that is, " the sun and the moon." " The day and 
hour ;" that is, " the day and the hour." In all 
these instances^ the article being once expressed, 
the repetition of it becomes unnecessary. There is, 
however, an exception to this observation, when 
some peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in 
the following sentence : " Not only the year, but 
the day and the hour." In this case the ellipsis of 
the la^ article would be improper. >NVv^w ^ ^\ttftt- 
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ent form of the article is reqaishe, the article is aho > 
properly repeated; as, '* a house and an orchard ;'- 
instead of, " a house and orchard." 

4. The ellips'is of the affjective is used in the fol- 
lowing manner. '* A delightful garden and or- 
chard ;" that is, '* a delightful garden and a delight- 
ful orchard." " A. little man and woman;" that is, 
'* A little man a<id a little woman." In such ellip- 
tical expressions as these, the adjective ought to 
have exactly the same signification, and to be quite 
as proper, when joined to the 'atter substantive a$ 
the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be 
admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to 
nouns of different numbers: as, '^A magnificent 
house and gardens." In this case it is better to use 
another adjective : as, '* A magnificent house and 
fine gardens." 

5. In the following example, the pronoun and 
participle are omitted : " Conscious of his own 
weip^ht and importance, the aid of others was not 
solicited." Here the words he being are under- 
stood ; that is, ''He being conscious of his own 
weight and importance." This clause constitutes 
the case absolute, or, the nominative absolute; 
which is not so obvious before, as after the ellipsis 
is supplied. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the fol- 
lowing manner. " He spoke and acted wisely ;" 
that is, " He spoke wisely, and he acted widely." 
" Xhrice I went and offered my service ;" that ig, 
" Thrice I went and thrice I offered my service." 

7. The following is the ellipsis of the ^^ronot/n. 
" I love and fear him ;" that is, " I love him, and 
I fear him." " My house and lands ;" that is, 
" my house and my lands." In these instances the 
ellipsis may take place with propriety ; but if we 
would be more express and emphatical, it must not 
be used ; as, " His friends and his foes." " My 

sons and my daughters " 
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In some of the common forms of speech, the 
relative pronoun is asuaily omitted : as, '* 'I his is 
the man they love ;" instead of, ''This is the man. 
vJiom they love." " These are the goods ihey 
bought ;'' for, '* These are the goods which they 
bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have 
the relative pronoun expressed i as, it is more prop- 
er to say, "The posture in which I lay," than, " In 
the posture I lay :" '' The horse on which I rode, 
fell down j" than, " The horse I rocje fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts 
of a sentence ogether ; and, to prevent obscurity 
and confusion, they should answer to each otiier 
with great exactness. " We speak that we do know^ 
and testify that we have seen." Here the ellipsis is 
manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied : as, 
" We speak that which we dq know, and testify that 
which we have seen." 

8. The ellipsis of the preposition^ as well as of 
the verb, is seen in the following instances : " He 
went into the abbeys, halls, and pubfic buildings ;'^ 
that is, " He went into the abbeys, he went into 
the halls, and he went into the public buildings." 
"He also went through all the streets, and lanes of 
the city ; that is " Through all the streets, and 
through all tlie lanes," fcc. " He spoke to every 
man and woman there," that is, *' to every man and 
to every woman." " This day, next month, last 
year ;" that is, *' on this day, in the next month, in 
the last year." " The Lord do that which seemeth 
him good ;" that is,'* which seemeth to him. 

9. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : 
"They confess the power, wisdom goodness, and 
love, of their Creator ;" i. e. " the power, and wis- 
dom, and goodness, and love of, • &c. " Though I 
love him, 1 do not flatter him," that is, " Though 
I love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

There is a very common ellipsis of the conjnnc- 
'}on that : as^ ""He told ine he would i^rot^^i \tQr ^ 
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mediately ;" " I desire he would not be too hasty '^ 
"I fi?ar it comes too much from the heart :" instead 
of '* He told me that he would proceed immediate- 
ly ;" " I desired that he would not be too hasty ;** 
•* 1 fear that it comes too much from the heart.'*— »• 
Tliis ellipsis is tolerable in conversation, and in 
epistolary writing : but it should be sparingly in- 
dulged,^ in every other species of composition. The 
French do not use this mode of expression : they 
avoid the ellipsis on such occasions. 

10. The ellipsis of the interjection \% not very 
common : it, however, is sometimes used : as, "Oh ! 
pity and shame !" that is, " Oh pity ! Oh shame !'* 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in 
the English language, numerous examples of it 
might be given : but only a few more can be ad- 
mitted here. 

In the following instance, there is a very consi'd'- 
erable one : " He will often argue, that if this part 
of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
from one nation, and if another, from another ;^' that 
is, " He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation, and if another part of our trade were well 
cultivated, we should gain from another nation.'* 

Sometimes a considerable pa^rt of a sentence is 
properly omitted, when we presume that the nomi- 
native case and its wliole regimen may be readily 
understood : as, ** Nature has given to animals one 
time to act, and another to rest ;" instead ef say- 
ing : " Nature has given to animals one time to act, 
and nature has given toaninials another time to rest.*' 

The following instances, though short, contain 
much of the ellipsis, *♦ Wo is me ;■' i. e. ^' wo is to 
me." " To let blood ;" i. e. " to let out blood." 
" To let down :" i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." 
^* To walk a mile ;" i. e. " to walk through the 
space of a mile." " To sleep all night ;" i. e. "to 
sleep through all the night." "To go a fishing ;" 
" To go a hunting ;" i. e. " to go on a fishing 
voyage or business ;" "to Jjo oT\aVixxw\Aw^y^tv^J' 
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« I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. " at two of the 
clock." By sea; by land, on shore ;" i. e. " by 
the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

After the word notwithstanding, when used as a 
conjunction disjunctive, or a preposition, we fre- 
quently omit the whole succeeding member of the 
sentence ; and in this use of notwithstanding ^ we 
have a striking proof of the value of sibbreviations 
in language. For example : ** Moses said. Let no 
man leave of it till the morning : notwithstanding 
they barkened not unto him." Here notrnthstand- 
tn^ appears without the clause, to which it belongs ; 
atid to complete the sense in words, it would be ne- 
cessary to repeat Uie whole preceding clause, or the 
substance of it. — " Moses said, let no man leave of 
it until the morning. J^ otwithstanding this com" 
mand of Moses, or, nothwithstanding Moses said that 
which has been r€citfd,they barkened not unto Moses." 
^* Folly meets with success in this world : but it is 
true notmthsianding , that it labors under disadvan- 
tages." This passage, at length, would read thus : 
" Tolly meets with success in this world : but it is 
true, not withstanding folly meets vnth success in this 
worlds that it labors under disadvantages." 

It is not unusual to apply a pronoun, this, that^ 
which, or what, to represeot nearly the whole of a 
sentence ; as, *' Bodies which have no taste, and no 
power of |iffecting the skin, may, notwithstanding 
this, act ftpon organs which are more delicate." 
Here this stands for, '* they have no taste, and no 
power to affect the skin,^^ and is governed by the 
preposition nottoithstanding. 

11. The examples that follow are produced to 
show the impropriety of ellipsis in som^ particular 
cases. "The land was always possessed, during 
pleasure, bjr those intrusted with the command ;" 
It should be, "those j5cr«on* intrusted ;" or, "those 
who were Intrusted." "If he had read further,he would 
have found several of his objections might have been 
spared :^^ that is, "he would have foutvA tKax s«N«t A j 
pfbis objectioasg^^ &c. " There is uoxVuvi^ xiwci^x^ 
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more deficient in, than knowing their own charai^ 
ters." It ought to be, *• nothing in which men;" 
and, *' than in knowing." '*I scarcely know any 
part of natural philosophy would yield more variety 
andnso:'' it should be, "u/iicA would yield,'* &c. 
"In the temper of mind he then was;'' i. e. "w 
ic^AzWi he then was." ''The little satisfaction aad 
consistency, to be found in most of the systeinf 
of divinity I have met with, made me betake 
mysflf to the sole reading of the Scriptures;'' it 
ought to be, ^^ which are to be found," and ^^ which 
I have met with." He desired they might go to 
the altar together, and jointly return their thanks to 
whom only they were due; i. e, "He desired that 
they might go to the altar togethcr,and jointly retura 
their thanks to him to whom ovAy they were due.^ 



CONVERSATION XXI. 

Tutor. In most languages, there are some verb« 
which are defective with respect to persons. These 
an» denominated impersonal verbs. They are used 
only in the third person, because they refer to a 
subject peculiarly appropriated to that person : as, 
"It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders." 
But as the word impersonal implies a total absence 
of persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that 
there is no such thing in the f^nglish, nor indeed, in 
any language, as a sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The plea urged to prove the existence of imper- 
sonal verbs is, in substance, as follows : and you 
will perceive that it is not wholly destitute of 
plautiibility. There are certain verbs which do not 
adinij for their subject any thing that has life, or 
anything that is strictly definable: such as, " It 
snow*?, it hails, it freezes, it rains, it lightens, it 
thunders." In this point of view, and with this 
explanation, it is supposed by some grammarians, 
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Uiat onr Itnf^tge contains a few impersonal verbs 

jeI tfiat 18, verbs wbich declare the existence of soin< 

iOT.I action or state, bat which do not refer it to anj 

vz'i animate being, or any determinate particular subject 

Tbe whole nuntber of verbs in the Ens^lish lan- 
guage, regular and irregular, simple and compound- 
ed, taken together, is about 4300 The number oi 
irregular verbs, the defective included, is about 177 

The whole number of words, after deducting 
proper names, and the inflections of our verbs and 
nonns, does dot exceed forty thousand. 

Qp.orge, What you have just said of impersonal 
verbs, reminds me of a sentence, which I saw the 
other day* It was this: " There needs no ghosi 
come from tbe grave to tell us this." I could not 
parse netdi. 

Tutor, JSTeeds is frequently used in this manner ; 
as, " There needs more assistance ;" " There needt 
one more to make up the number;" and Pope says, 
" There needs but thinking riffht,and meaning well;'" 

. It is, doubtless, a contraction of need is^ the nom- 
inative and the verb : as, " There need is of no 
ghost," &c. or " There Is need of," &c. " There 
need is of- more assistance." JSTeeds is sometimes 
used as an adverb : as, " Offences must needs come," 
&c. ; "He needs would show his master what his 
art could do ;" that is, necessarily. 

Before you commence the correcting of false 
syntax, it is proper, that you should be exercised 
more in parsings I will give you a few lessons in 
which you will find some constructions more diffi- 
cuit than any which you have yet had ; but com- 
prehend the sense of the author, supply the ellipsis, 
and you will not find much difficulty. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

AfexD instances of the same word^s constituting sep'" 
eral of the parts of speech. 

Cakn was the day, and the scene delightfbt^ 
We may expect a calm after a storm. 
16 
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To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

Better is a little with content, than a great' deal 
with anxiety. 

The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries^ 
which are stealing soiily after them. 

A little attention will rectify some errors. 

Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. 

He labored to still the tumult. 

Fair and softly go far. 

The fair was numerously attended. 

His character is fair and honourable. 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

Guilt often casts a damp over our sprightliest hours 

Soft bodies damp the sound much more than hard 
ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, yet she is not amiable. 

They are yet young, and must suspend their 
judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them 
to be. 

The few and the many have their prepossessions. 

Few days pass without some clouds. 

The hail was very destructive. 

Hail virtue! source of every good. 

We hail you as friends. 

Much money is corrupting. 

Think much, and speak little. 

He has seen much of the world, and been macli 
caressed. 

His years are more than hers, but he has not more 
knowledge. 

The more we are blessed, the more grateful we 
should be. 

The desire of. getting more is rarely satisfied. 

He has equal knowledge, but inferior judgment. 

She is his inferior in sense, but his equal in pra-* 
dence. 

Every being loves its like. 

We must make a like space between the lin^* 

ffebave yourselves like men. 
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Vfe are too apt to like pernicious company. 
He may go or stay as he likes. 
They strive to learn. 
He goes to and fro* 
To his wisdom we owe our privilege. 
The proportion is ten to one. 
He has served them with his utmost ability. 
When we do our utmost, no more is required. 
I will submit, for I know submission brings peace. 
It is for our health to be temperate. 
Oh ! for better times. 
I have a regard for him. 

He is esteemed, both on his own account, and on 
that of his parents. 
Both of them deserve praise. 
Yesterday was a fine day. 
I rode out yesterday. 
I shall write to-morrow. 
To-morrow may be brighter than to-day. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Parsing. 

PROSE. 

Dissimulation in youth, is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age. Its first appearance is the fatal 
omen of growing depravity, and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, 
we shall be the prey of every loose inclination, that 
chances to arise. Pampered by continual indul- 
gence, all our passions will become mutinous and 
headstrong. Desire, not reason, will be the ruling 
principle of our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending about 
the trifles of a day, while we ought to be preparing 
for a higher existence. 

How little do they know of the true happiness of 
life, who are strangers to that intercourse of good 
offices and kind affections, which, by a pleasing 
charm, attaches mt3n to one another, and circulates 
rational enjoyment from heart to heart. 
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If we view ourselves, with all our imperfections 
and failiugs, in a just light, we shall rather «be sur- 
prised at our enjoying so many good thiiigs, than 
discontented, because there are any wluoh .we want. 

True cheerfulness niakes^a man. happy in himself, 
and promotes the happiness of all around him. It 
is the clear and .calm sunshine of a mind iUuminat- 
ed by piety and virtue. 

Wherever views of interest, and prospects of re* 
turn, mingle with the feelings of affections, sensi- 
bility acts an imperfect part, and entitles us to a 
small share of commendation. 

Let not your expecutions from the yearstfaat are 
to come, rise too high ; and your disappoitttments 
will be fewer, and more easily supported. 

To live long, ought not to be your favoxite wish, 
so much as to live well. By coAtiiiiuing ioo long 
on earth, we might only live to witness a .greater 
number of melancholy scenes, and to ^expose our- 
selves to a wider compass of human wo. 

'How many pass away some of the most valuable 
years of their lives, tossed in a whirlpool of what 
cannot be called pleasure, so much as mere g^di- 
oess and folly ? 

Look around you with attentive eye, and weigh 
characters well, before you connect yourselves too 
closely with any who court your society. 

The true honor of man consists not in the mul- 
titude of riches, or the elevation of ran]^ ; for ex-; 
perience shews, that these may be possessed by tj^te 
worthless, as well as the deserving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its^possessor. 
The flower is easily blasted. It is short lived 9t 
the best ; and trifling, at any rate, in comparison 
with the higher and more lasting beauties of the 
mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and bright- 
ens every object around us. It is in sullen and 
dark shade of discontent, that noxious passions, 
like venomous animals, breed ^vA ^rey ujjon^ the 
heart 
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Thousands whom indolence has sunk into con- 
temptible obscurity, might have come forward to 
asefulness and honor, if idleness had not frustrated 
the effects of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly flowing, putrid stream, 
which stagnates in the marsh, breeds venomous 
animals, and poisonous plants ; and infects with 
pestilential vapour the whole country round it. 

Disappointments derange, and overcome vulgar 
minds. The patient and the wise, by a proper 
improvement, frequently make them contribute to 
their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot take 
away what is most valuable, the peace of a good 
conscience, and the cheering prospect of a happy 
conclusion to all the trials of life in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with, 
so as* to pursue revenge; by the disasters of life, 
so as to sink into despair y by the evil examples of 
the world, so as to follow them into sin. Overcome 
injuries, by forgiveness; disasters, by fortitude; , 
evil examples, by firmness of principle. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
tht present condition of human life strongly incul- 
cates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments, cht cks 
presumption ; the multiplicity of its dangers, de- 
mands perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance, 
and self-government, are duties incumbent on all, 
but especially on such as are beginning the journey 
of life. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inexpres- 
sible; and can only be justly conceived by those 
who possess her. The consciousness of Divine 
approbation and support, and the steady hope of 
future happiness, communicate a peace and joy, to 
which all the delights of the world bear no resem- 
blance. 

*Asy following «o, sometimes governs the infinitive mood. See sec , 
XV. rule XX. Read all that is written under this rule. 

16* 
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If we knew how much the pleasures of this 
deceive and betray their unhappy votaries : 
reflected on the disappointments in pursuit, 
dissatisfaction in enjoyment, or the uncertaiul 
possession, which every where attend them; 
should cease to be enamoured with these brittle 
transient joys ; and should wisely fix our heart 
those virtuous attamments which the world 
neither give nor take away. 

POETRY. 

Order is Heaven's first law :'and iWis confess'd, 
Some are, and must be, greater than t<he rest; 
More rich, nrare wise ; but who infers from hence^ 
That such are happier, shocks all cammon sense*. 

Needful austerities our wills restrain ; 

As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence; 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O virtue ! peace is aU thy &wn. 

On earth nought precious is obtain'd, 

But what is painful too ; 
By travel and to travel born, 

Our sabbaths are but few. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains,. 
Or faiiing^smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like go(Ml Aurelins let hmi leign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Our hearts are fastened to this wofld, 

By strong and endless ties ; 
But ev'ry sorrow cuts a siring, 

And urges us to rise. 

Oft pining cares in rich brocades are dress'd, 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breasK 

Teach me to feel another's wo. 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show ; 

That mercy show to me. 
This day be bread, and peace my lot ; 

All else beneath tl»e sun 
Thou know'st if test bestow'd or notii 

And let ihj will be done. 
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Vice is a monster of so frightful inieD, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen: 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in tby power, 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed ; 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels can no more. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
Bat all mankind's concern is charity. 

To be resigned when ill's betide^ 
Patient when favors are denied. 

And pleas'd with favors given ; 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part. 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'n. 

All fame is foreign but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart.; 

One self-approving hour whole yeafs outweighs 

or stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

Than Cssar with a senate at his heels. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life. 
They kept the noiseless tenor of tlieir way. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy^ 
Is virtue's prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

give relief, and Heaven will bless your store* 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

When young, life's journey I began, 
The gliii'ring prospect charra'd my eyes j 

1 saw, along th' extended plain, 
Joy after joy successive rise. 

But soon I found Uwas all a dream, 

And learn'd the fond pursuit to shim, 
Where few can reach the purpos'd aim7 

And thousands daily are undone. 
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'Tis greatly wise to talk with our" past hours^ 

And ask ihem what report they bore to Heaven. 

Ail nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou can'st aot see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

Heaven's choice is safer than our own ; 

Of ages past inquire ; 
What the roost formidable fate ; 

"To have our own desire." 

Two Principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love tu urge, and Reason to restrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
£dch works its end, to move or govern all ; 
And to their proper operation still, 
Ascribe ail Good, to their improper, 111. 

Self-luve, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason's compariug balance rules the whole. 
Man but for* that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end : 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot. 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot : 
Of, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroyed. 

Most strength the moving principle requires ; 
Active its.task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, deliberate and advise. 
Self-love still stronger as its objects nigh ; 
Reason's at distance, and in prospect' lie : 
That sees immediate good by present sense: 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
' The action of the stronger to suspend, 
Reason still use, to reason still attend. 
Attei)tit)n, habit and experience gains, 
£a(;h strengthens Reason, and Self-love restrains. 
Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite : 
And Grnce and Virtue, Sense and Reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 
Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 
Have full AS oft no meanin£;, or the s»me. 
Self-love and Reason to one ei^d aspire, 

* But for, must here be taken together as a compound preposi 
h . e^uivaleitt to without. We cannoi parse them separately, wit 
perveriiDg the sense of the avxihoi. 
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Fain their STcrsion, Plta«ure their desire : 
But greedy That, its object wooM devour. 
This taste the h«»De/, and iioi woand the flow'r : 
Pleasure, or wn)ii](, or rightly understi>od, 
Our greatest eTil, or our greatest good. 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf« 
Net one will change his neighlKior with himself* 
The learn'd is happy nuture to explore. 
The fool IS happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the pleniy giv'n. 
The potir contents him Hiih the care of Heaven* 
See the bhnd begga* dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The staiving chyroist in his goMen views 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

See !>ome strange comfort evVy state attend. 
And pride bestowM on all, a cdmmun friend } 
See some fit pasMon ev'ry Hge supply, 
Hope travels thro' norquitsiis when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tir.kled with a »tr iw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives hi^ youth delightf 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 
&c~Hii!*, ^rtTieis, goio, amuse lii^ rijfr»r S!9^®; 
And beads and prayer-books are the tuys of age i 
PleasM with this bnuhlQ still, as that before ; 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life'» poor play is o'er. 
Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happiness' by hope supplied. 
And each vacuity of sense by pride: 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy ; 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble joy ; 
One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 
And not a vanity is giv'n in vain ; 
Ev'n tnean self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 
See! and confess, one comfort still must rise : 
'TIS this, 'Tho' man's a fool yet God is wise. 

Whether with Reason or with instinct blest ; 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which suits them best ; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 
And find the means proportioned to their end, 
Say, where full Instinct is th' uneering guide. 
What pope or council can they need beside ? 
Reason, however able, cool at best. 
Cares not for service, or but serves when prest^ 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honest Instinct comes a volunteer. 
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Sure neter to overshoot, but just to hit ; 
While still too wide or «hort is human %vi(, 
Sure by quick Niiture, happiness to gain, 
IVhich heavier Reason I «bors at in vain. 
This loo, serves always, Reason never long r 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing po^v^s, 
One in their nature, which are two in ours ! 
And Reason rai^^ o'er Instinct as you can, 
lit this, 'tis God directs, in that 'lis Man. 
Who taught the nations of the field and flood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food^ 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand. 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand f 
Who made the Spider parallels design. 
Sure as De Moivrty without rule or line ? 
Who bid the Stork, Cfdumhus like, explore 
HeavSis not his own, and worlds unknown before 
Who calls the council,^tates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who|)oiin9 the wayl 
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SECTION I. 

The third part of Grammar is syntax, whirh treats of iha 
H^eeineiit and construction of words in a senience. 
A sentence b an assemblage uf words, forming a complete 

Mose. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 
A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite 
»erb: as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, connected together: as, ''Life is short, nnd art is 
loiig." *^ Idleness produces want, vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided inta simple and com- 

PQiind, so the members of semenr.es inHy he divided likewist 

'iito simple and coinponiid members: for whole sentenne^, 

Hother simple or compounded, may become members of oth- 

^r sentences, by means of some additional connexion ; as in 

^'le following example : '* The bx knoweth his owner, and the 

^ss his master's crib : but Israel doth not know, my peop e do 

')ot consider." This sentence consists of two com|)Oun(ied 

iDembers, each of which is subdivided into two simple ineinr 

bers, wtiich are properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; the explicative^ 
^T explaining ; the interrogalivef or asking ; the imperative^ 
Qr commanding. 

An explicative sentence is, when a thing is said to be or not 
Iq be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suifer, in a direct 
Oiaiiner: as '• I am; tl»ou writest; Thomas is loved." If 
he sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed after the 
luxiliiiry, or after the verb itself when it han no auxiliary : us, 
••I did not touch him ;" or, "I toftched him not." 

In an interro(;ative sentence, or when a question is asked, 
:he nominative case follows the principal verb, or the aiixiliar 
ry : as, "Was it he?" "Did Alexander conquer the Per- 
sians ?^' 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded to 
)e, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise fol- 
ows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, thou traitor !" " Dq 
;hou go:" "Haste ye away:" unless the verb ^ci be used. j 
jOi " JLi«t us be gone," 
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A phrAse is two or more words rightly put together, 
«ometinies purt of a sentence, and someiiroes a wh 
teiice. 

The prtndpal parts of a simple sentence are, the sub 
attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the att 
the thing or action affirmed or.denied of it ; and the < 
the thing affecfed by such action. 

The nommative denotes the subject, and usually j 
fore the verb' or attribute ; and the word or phrase, ci 
the ohjecji, follows the verb: as, "A. wise man gov 
passions.*' Here, a toise man is the subject ; govt 
attribute, or thintc affirmed ; and his passions^ the ob 

Syntax pnncipally consists of two parts. Concord a 
m'nmenU 

Concord is the agreement which one word has witt 
er, in render, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of spe 
over anothei, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

I shall now proceed to recapitulate all the rules, ai 
some illustrations, and notes under each, and then ac 
cises in false syntax, for you to correct and parse. 

If you attend well to th« illustrations, and the no 
will be able to make the proper corrections, in all simi 
structions. 

RULE L 

Jl verb must agree with Us nominative case in num 
person* 

The following are a few instances of the violation 
rule. "What signifies good opinions, when our pr 
bad?" "what sis^nifyj** "There's two or'thiee of 
have seen the work :" ^* there are." " We may suppo 
was more imposters than one;" "there were mor< 
have considered what have been said on both sides in t 
trnversy :" " what has been said." " If thou would be I 
live temperately :" " if thou wouldsV^ .> " Thou sees 
tie I a^ been done :" "thou seest.*' " Though thou oa 
much for the cause, thou may and should do some 
cansl notf mayst, and shouldsV " Full many a flower i 
to bhi4i unseen f ' •" is born." " A conformity of incli 
and qualities prepare ns for friendship :" *^ prepares us 
variety of blessings have been conferred upon us ; 
been." ** In p'ety and virtue cx)nsist the happiness of 
" consists^ " To these precepts are subjoined a cop 
lection of rulen and maxims :" " is subjoined." 

I. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or th 
ciple, ought to have a nominative case, either expre 
hppUed: sLSf ^' Awake ^ arise ;" that is/' Awake ye ; ar 
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1 shall here add some examples of inaeeuracy, in ihe use of 
<be verb without its nominative case. ** As it hath pleased 
ibim of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, and haih 
preserved you in the great danger,'' kc. The verb '* haih 
fmerved/^ has here no nominative case ; for it cannot be 
properly supplied by the preceding word, ** ^tm,'* which \s in 
the objective case. It ought ro be, '* and as he hath preserved 
you;" or rather, ** and to preserve you." "If the calm in 
which he was born, and lasted so long, had continued ;" *' and 
uMch lasted," &LC. *' These we have extracted from an his- 
toridn of undoubted credit, and are the same that uerc prac- 
tised," &ic. : ''and (hey are the same." " A Uian who^e in- 
cUnations led him to be corrupt, and had gieat abilities to 
manage the business ;" *' and who hnd," &:,c. ^ A ctoud gath- 
ering in the north ; which we have helped to raise. i\ni\ may 
quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" "and tchich may 
quickly." 

^. Every nominative 4:ase, except the cnse altsolute, atui 
when an address is made to a person, should belon;; (o some 
verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who wrote this 
book?" "James;" that is, "James wrote il." "Tnu|«om 
Ihus Adam," that is, "spoke." "Who invented the teles- 
cope ?" ** Galileo ;" that is, " Galileo invented the teles- 
cope.^' 

•One or two instances of the improper use of the nomina- 
tive case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to answer 
it, may be sufficient to -illustrate the userulnps> of the preced- 
ing observation. 

" Which ruht if it had been observed, a neigbboiinc prince 
would have warned a great deal of that inrcn-»%which '»aii» been 
offered up to him," The pronoun it is lif>re 'he nominative 
case to the verb "observed ;*' and which rule^ is left l.y itself, 
a nominative case without any verb following it. This form 
of expression, though improper, is very common. It ought to 
be, " If this nUe had been observed," Slc. " Man, though he 
has a great variety of thoughts, and su»ih from which others 
as well as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they 
are all within his own breast. In this sentence, the nomina- 
tive man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, either 
expressed or implied. It should be, '* Though man has great 
variety," &&c. 

3. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, it may 
agree with either of them ; but some regard nmst be had to 
that which is more naturally the snbjert of it. as also to that 
which stands next to the verb: as, "His meat was locusts 
and wild honey ;" " A great cause of the low state of indus- 
try were the restraints put upon it ;" " The wages of sin is 
death." 

17 
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In such instances as those which follow, either of the claiw. 
es may be considered as the nominative to the verb. **Ta 
show how the understanding proceeds herein, is the design, 
of the following discourse." This sentence may be inverted 
without changinf; a single word : *< The design of the follow- 
ing discourse i^, to show \\ow the understanding proceeds 
herein." " To fear no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the • 
great prerogative of innocence." This sentence may be in* 
verted : but, according to the English idiom, the pronoun it 
would in that case, pieccde the verb : as, ** It is the preroga- 
tive of innocence, to fear no eye, and to suspect no tongue." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; 
but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; 
and between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if a 
compound tense: as, 

1st, When a question iVasked, a command given, or a wish 
expressed : as, ** Confidest thou in me ?" ** Read thou ;" 
** Mayst thou bo happy !" " Long live the King !" 

£d. When a supposition is made, without tbe conjunction 
if: aS; " Were it not for this ;" "Had I been there.'' 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudden ap- 
peared the king." ** Above it stood the seraphim." 

4ih, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here, tter«, 
then, thence, thus, &tc. : as, " Here am I ;" " There was he 
slain ;" " Then cometh the end ;" " Thence ariseih his grief:" 
"Hence proceeds his anger ;" "Thus was the affair settled." 

Oth, When a sentence depends on neilher or nor, so as to 
be coupled with another sentence : as, '^ Ye shall not eat of 
it, neilher shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

6th, When an emphaticat- adjective introduces a sentence : 
as, "Happy is the man, whose. heart does not reproach him." 

Tou can now correct the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Disappointments sinks the heart of roan ; but the re- 
newal of hope give consolation. 

The smiles that encourage severity of judgment, hides mal- 
ice and insincerity. 

He dare not act contrary to his instructions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pounds of flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches, were totally un- 
known a few centuries ago. 

The number of inhabitants in Great Britain and Ireland, 
do not exceed sixteen millions. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

So much both of ability and merit are seldom found. 

In the conduct of Parmenio, a mixture of wisdpm and foil/ 
were rery conspicuous* 
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He tfl ao aothor of more credit than Plutarcb, or an> oihec-* 
(hat write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious is generally talkative. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the parties. 

I am sorry to say^it, but there waS more equivocators thau 
one. 

The sincere It always esteemed. 

Has the goods been sold to advantage ? and did thou cm- 
brace the proper season f ^ 

There is^many occasions in life, in which silence and 
«iinp]icity is,tnie wisdom. f^ 

The generous never recounts minutely thf> actions they 
have done; nor the prudent those they will do. 

He need not proceed in such haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical meetings, matters 
and persons, irei% to be ordered according to the king-s direc- 
tion. 

. In him were happily blended true dignity with softness of 
manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, were a heavy tax 
upon his industry ; but thou knows he paid it cheerfully. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suit- 
ably to them ? 

Reconciliation was offered, on conditions as moderate as 
was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed in purple, ar« 
tompletely happy. 

And thf) fame of this person, and of his wonderful actions, 
were diffused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of ^genius, like that of the 
•peratiotis of nature, are without limit. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
IVhen our abundance make us wish for more. 

Thou should love thy neighbor as sincerely as thou loves 
thyself. 

Has thou no better reason for censuring thy friend and com- 
panion ? 

Thou who art the Author and Bestower of life, can doubt- 
less restore it also : but whether thou will please to restore it^ 
•r not, that thou only knows. 

O thou my voice insplr^ 

Who toDchM Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

Accept these grateful tears: for thee they flow; 
For thee that ever felt another's wo. 

Just to thy word, in ev'ry thought sincere ; 

Who knew no wisli but what tht world might heir. 
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The foUowitig exampUs are adapted to the notes un^ 

Rule I. 

1. If the privileges to whioh he has an undoubted rightt 
and htf has long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, 
would be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China, and are 
similar to those which were some time ago brought from Af- 
rica. 

Will martial flames for-ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to Heav'n resign'd ? 

2. Two substantives, when they come together, and do not 
signify the same thing, the former must be in the genitive 
case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so 
constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genuine 
merit. 

SECTION II. 



RULE 11. 

fFhen ttJDO nouns come together, sigrtifijtng different things^ 
the former implying possession, must he in the possessive case^ 
and governed by the latter. 

The preposition q/*joined to a substantive, is frequently 
equivalent to the possessrve case : as, " A Christian's hope," 
" The hope of a Christian." But it is only so, when the ex- 
pression can be converted into the regular form of tli« pos- 
sessive case. We can say, ** The reward of virtue," and 
" Virtue's reward ;" but though it is proper to sny, " A crown 
of gold," we cannot convert the expression into the possessive 
case, and say, " Gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the pos- 
sessive case : as, " Every tree is known by its fruit :" '•Good- 
ness brings i^s reward ;" " That desk is mine." 

The genitive its is often improperly used for His or it is : 
as, " Its my book ;" fnstead of, ** It is my book." 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive adjective 
pronoun, but as the genitive case of the person?.! pronoun: 
as, *' This composition is fc{«." " Whose book is that ?" 
" Hi*." If we use the noun itself, we should sav, *♦ This com- 
position is John's." «' Whose book is that ?" *« Eliza's." 
The position will be still more evident, when we consider that 
^tb the pronouns, in the foWo'tv'in^ %«ivl%w^e^ \i\ust have a 
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i^iiar construction : *' Is it her or his honor that is tarnish- 
ed ?" " It is not hers, but his,** 

SuRietimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one hy which it is govcnictl bein<; un- 
derstood : as, " I called at the booksellerV' that h, V «tt the 
bookseller's sh^pJ** 

1. If severai noun« come together in the genitive case, the 
apostro|*ke fvttli s is annexed to the last, and iinders'ood in 
the resi : as, *^ John and Cliza^s books :^* ** This \va» my 
father, mother, and uncle's advice." But when uhv words 
intervene, perhnpson account of the increased pHUse, ihe sign 
efthe possessive should be annexed to each : as, ** They are 
John's as well as Eliza's books ;" ** I had tlie physician's, the 
surgeon's, ami the apothecary's assistance." The foilouinj^ 
distinction, on ih's point, appears to be worthy of attention. 
When any subject or subjects are considered as the common 
property of tivo or more persons, the sign of the possessive 
case is affixed only to the name of the last porson : as, **Thi« 
is Henry, Wiliidin, and Joseph's estate." But when several 
subjects are considered, as belonging separately to distinct in- 
dividuals, the names of ihe individuals havn the sign of the 
possessive case annexed to each of them: as, " These aro 
Henry's, William's and Joseph's estates." — It is, however, 
•letter to say, " It tvas the advice of my father, mother, and 
uncle ;" " I had the assistance of the physician, the surgeon, 
and the apothecary ;" *^ This estate belongs in common to 
Henry, William, and Joseph." 

2 In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the 
apostrophe retained, in the same maimer as in substantives of 
th<^ plural number ending \\\s: as, *' Tiic wrath of Peleus' 
son." This seems not so allowable in prose ; ivhich the fol- 
lowing erroneous examples will demonstaie : ** Moses' minis- 
ter ;" " Phinchas' wife ;" " B'estus came into F^'Iix' room." 
" These answers were made to the tvitnesi' questions." But 
in cases which would give too much of the hissin«; sound, or 
increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omi^sion takes 
place even in prose ; as, " For righteousness' sake ;" *' For 
conscience' sake." 

8. Little explanatory circomsta noes are parlicniarly awk- 
ward iietween a t^enitiv^ case, and the word which usually 
follow» i( : as,** She fcegan to extol the farmer's, as she called 
h*?i», excellent understanding " It ought to be," the px« client 
understandini^of the farmer, as she caile<l him.'* — . The word 
in the genitive case is frnqnontly placed improp'^riy : as, 
** This fact appears from Dr. Peirstm of Birmingham's ex- 
periments." It should be, " from the experiments of Dr. 
Pearson of Birmingham." 

4. VVhen a «ientence consists of terms signifying a namf? and 
an office, or of any expressions by which one part is descr ?- 
fire or explanatory of the other, it may occasion &oaie dofibt 

17* 
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to which ofthein the sign of the genitive case shonld bo an» 
ncxed : or whether it should bo subjoined to them both.- 
Thus, ^c>Ine wouhl say, "[left the parcel at Smith's the 
bookse'llor ; others, " at Siinnth the bookseller's ;" and per- 
hops others, " at Smith's the bookseller's." The first of these- 
forms is most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the ad-^ 
dition consists in two or more words, the oa«f> seems to be less 
(iubious : as, *'I left ihc parcol at Smith's, the booksoUcn-^od 
stationer " The point will bo still clearer, if we supply the* 
ellipsis in these sentences, and give the equivalent phrases, at 
lurge : thus, " I left the parcel at the house of Smith the book- 
seller." " I left it at Smith the house of the bookseller.'' 
*' I left it at the house of Smith the house of the book- 
seller." By this process, it is evident, thnt only the firet 
mode ofcxpression is correct and proper. But as this sub* 
ject requires a little further explanation, to make it intelligible 
to the learners, 1 shall add a few observations calculated- to 
unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and depen- 
dent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, necessa- 
rily requires the genitive sigTi at or near the end of the phrase: ■ 
as, " Whose pierogative is it ? It is the king of Great Bri- 
tain's ;" "That is the duke of Bridgwater's canal ;" " The 
oi.fhop of Landaflfs excellent book:" " The Lord mayor of 
London's authority ;" " The c;ipla'pi of the guard's house." 

When words in opposition follow each other in quick suc- 
cession, it seems also must agreoiblc to our idiom, to give the 
sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially if the noun 
uhith governs the genitive be expressed : as, " The emperor 
Leopold's;" " Dionysius the tyrant's;" "For David my 
serrani's sake ;" "Give mo John the BaptisVs head ;" "Paul 
tho aposlle^s advice." But when a pause is proper, and the 
p::()vcrning noun not expressed : and when the latter part of 
the sentence is extended ; it appears to be requisite that the 
>i:];n should be applied to the first genitive, and understood to 
iho oiiier : as, " I reside at lord Slornioni's, my old patroa 
T:d iK'ncIa^'ior ;'* " Whose g\ory did he emulate ? He cmu- 
•utcd C3B?>ir's, the greatest geneiql of antiquity." In the fol- 
hv.ving sentences, it would be very awkward to place the sign, 
A\.\\px at the end of oarh of the clauses,.or at the end of the 
latter one alone; as, " These psalms are David's, th^king, 
jMJesf, and prophet of the Jewish people;^ "We staid a . 
month at lord Lyttelton's, the ornament of his country, and 
thi» friand of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case 
inp.y very pioperly be understood at the end of these mem- 
iicrs, an ellipsis at the latter part of the sentences being a 
Common constiuction in our language ; as the learner will see 
by one or two examples: " They wislied to submit, burhe' 
did not ;" that is, " he did w^i wishto submit ;" " He said it 
-«^«^ their concern, but not his *," ihai U," tiot Kia concertK" 
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If ire annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clauseoniy, we sIihII perceive that a resting place i.h Miitiiui), 
aod that the connecting circumMance in placi d lou tvtuuu^ly, 
to be either perspicaou* or afrreeable : as, ** Whose ginry did 
he emulate ? He emulated Caesar, the grentiM geiieiul ui* 
wHquUy*8y *' These pitalnri!! are David, thu kiiii;, prifst, and 
prophet o( the Jewish people's.'" It i* much belter to suy, 
'^Thisis PauTtf advice, the Christian hero, and gre-u apostic 
of the Gentiles," than, *' Thi!% is Pdul the Christian horo, and 
great apostle of the Gentiles^ advice." On the other hand, 
the application of the genitive sign to both or all oi die nunns 
in apposition, would be generally harsh and di^pleayin^, <tnd 
ptrhaps in some cases inconert : as, '*Thc eni;;eror\ Ij«'o- 
pold't;" «* King's Georte' 8 ;" " ChaihVs ilic svcnna's ." 
*'Theparcel was left at bmithS, the bookselier's aiui siation- 
%t\** The rules which I have endeavoreit to eiuci'iare, will 
prevsnt the inconveniences of both these niuiles of f-xfres- 
sion; and they appear tol>e sin ple,porspicuous,and consistent 
with the idiom of the languu|i:e. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; so 
that we daily make more use of the part:ci])le of to express 
tbe same relation. There is i»ontething awkuard in the foU 
Wing sentences, in which this method has not been taken. 
"The general in the army's name, publishrri n detlaration." 
'• The commons' vote." " The Lord's^ house.'* *• Unless he 
is very ignorant of the kingdom's condition." It n ere cer- 
tainly better to say, " In the nafoe of the army ;" ** The votes 
of the commons ;" " Tho house of lords ;" ** The con(hiion 
ofthe kingdoraJ^ It is also rather h;ird to use two English 
genitives with the same substantive : as, "Whom he acquaint- 
ed with the pope's and 'he king's pleasure." "The pleasure 
ofthe pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three siihstantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the preposition of applird to 
each of them : as, " The severity ofthe distress of the son of 
the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode of expression is 
not to be recommended. It would be better to say, •* The 
severe distress ofthe king's son, touched the nation." We 
have a striking instance of this laborinus mode of expression, 
in the following sentence : ** Of some ofthe hooks ofencUof 
these classes o/^literature, a catalogue will be given at the end 
ofthe work.'' 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and 
the preposition q/"; as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we thrt-w the sentence in- 
to another form, this method is absolutely necessary, in order 
to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, 
strictly so called, which is the most important ofthe relations 
expressed by the genitive case : for the expressions, " This 
|>icture of my friend," and ** This picture of my friend's," sug- 
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gest very different ideas. The latter only is that of property 
in ihe sirlctest sense. The idea wr>uld, doubtless, be convey- 
ed in a better nianneri by 8.<ying, " This picture belongs tft 
my fiiend." 

When thin double genitive, as some grammarians terra il} 
is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and enpecially in a 
grave j>tyle, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambi- 
giiiiy, it seems Hllowabte only in cases which suppose the ex- 
istence of a plurality of subjects of the same kmd. In the 
expressions, " A •jubjt'Ct ol tht emperor's ;" " A sentiment of 
my brother's ;" n)ore than one subject and one sentiment, are 
supposed to belong to the possessor. But when this plurality 
is neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, the double 
genitive, except as before mentioned, should not be used : as, 
" This house of the governor is very commodious ;" "The 
•r wn of the king was stolen ;" "That privilege of the scholar 
was never abused.'' But after all that can be said for this 
double genitive, as it is termed, some grammarians think, that 
it would be better to avoid the use of it, attogetheri and to give 
the sentiment anothe' form of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a 
l^nrticiple of the present tense, is uscd,as one name, or to ex- 
press One idea or circumstance, the noun on which it depends 
may be put in the genitive case ; thus instead of sayings 
" VVIiai is the reasnn of this person dismissing his servant so 
hastily ?" that is, " VViiiit is the reason of this person, in dis- 
missing his servant so I astily ?" we may say, and perhaps 
ought to say, " What is the reason of this person's dismissing 
of his servant so hastily ?" Just as we say, ** What is the rea- 
son of this person's hasty dismission of his servant ?" So also, 
we say, " I remember it bein^ leckoned a great exploit ;*' or 
more properly," I remember it's being reckoned," &tc. The 
following sentence is correct and proper : " iMuch will de- 
pend on the pupil's composing^ but more on his readinff fre- 
ijuently." It would not be accurate to say, ** Much will <ie- 
peu'l on xhepupU composing^'*'' &lc We also properly say ; 
" This will be the eflfect ofthepupiVs composififr frequently; 
instead of, " O/'ffee/JupiV composing frequently." The par- 
ticiple, in such constructions, does the office of a substantive ; 
and it should therefore have a correspondent regimen* 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

My ancestors virtue is not mine. 
His brothers offence wiil not condemn him. 
I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 
Nevertheless, .\sa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 
A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, are natures gfiV 
f&r mans advantage. 

A aians mannec's frequently influence his fortonet 
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Wisdoms precepts^ form the good mtiis interest and hap- 
^ibess. * 

ThefoUomng examples are adapted to tie note» and o&seira- 

tions under Kt7L£ {I. 

1. It was the men% women^s, and children's lolMo suffer 
great calamities. 

Peter^s, John^s, and Andre w^s. occupation, was that of fish- 
ermen. 

This measure gained the king, as well as the people^s 
approbation. 

Not only the counsePs and attorney's, but the judge's, opio* 
ion also, favored his cause* 

£. And he cast himself down at Jesus feet. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

For Herodias sake, his brother Philips wife. 

If ye suffer for righteousnesses sake, happy are ye. 

Ye should be subject for conscience's sake. 

8. The very justly condemned the prodigal's, as he was 
called, senseless and extravagant conduct. 

They implicitly obeyed the protector's^ as they called him, 
imperious mandates. 

4. I bought the knives at Johnson's, the culler's. 

The silk was purchased at Brown^s, the mercer's aJDd 
haberda!«her's. 

Lord Feversham the general's tent. 

This palace had been the grand sultan's MahometV 

I will not for David's thy father's sake. 

He took refuge at the governor, the king's representative^ 

Whose works are these ? They are Cicero, the most elo« 
quent of men's. 

§ The world's government is not \eh to chance^ 

t^tie married my son's wife's brother. 

This is my wife's brother's partner^s house. 

It was necessary to have both the physician^s and the stir-* 
geou's advice. 

The extent of the prerogative of the king of £ng)and is 
sufficiently ascertained. 

6- This picture of the king's does not much resemble him. 
These pictures of ihe king were sent to him from Italy. 
This estate of the corporation's is much encumbered. 
This is the eldest son of the king of England's. 

7. What can be the cause of the parliament neglecting so 
important a business ? 

Miich depends on this rule being observed. 

The time of William making the experiment at length 
arrived. 
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It IS very probable that this assembly was called to elut 
some doubt which the king had, about the lawfulness of tbi 
Hollanders their throwing off the monarchy of Spain, aDd 
their withdrawing entirely their allegiance to that crown. 

If we alter the situation of any of the words, we shall prss* 
ently b^^asible of the melody suffering. 

Such will ever be the effect of youth associating with vitioas 
companions. 
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RULE III. 

Transitive verbs govern ^e objective ovfit. 

In English, the nominative case denoting theTsttfoj^ct, asn- 
ally goes before the verb ; and the objective case, denoting 
the object, follows the verb transitive ; and it is the erder that 
determines the case in nouns ; as, " Alexander conquered 
the Persians." But the pronoun having a pioper form for 
each of those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objec- 
tive case^ placed before the verb ; and, when it is in the 
feiominative case, follows the object and verb : as, '* Whoim ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its prop- 
er case and government to be neglected : as in the following 
instances : ^' Who should I esteem more than the wise and 
good ?" *^ By the character of those who you choose for 
your friends, your own is likely to be formed." " Those are 
the persons who he thought true to his interest." <* Who 
should I see the other day but my old friend .'" " Whoso- 
ever the court favors." In all these places it ought to be 
irAom, the relative being governed in the objective case by 
the verbs ** esteem, choose, thought," Slc. " He, who under 
all proper circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, 
choose for thy friend ;" It should be, " him who," &tc. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. ^ He sleeps ; they miae," &&c. are not transitive. 
They are therefore, not followed by an objective case, speci- 
fying the object of an action. But when this case or an ob- 
ject of action, comes after such verbs, though it max carry 
the appearance of being governed by them, it is generally 
affected by a preposition or some other word understood : as^ 
" He resided many .>edr» [that is, /or or daring many years] 
in that street ;'^ ** He rode several miles [that is, jor or 
through the space of >«vexa\ m\\«»\ ou v\i%\. ^^^ *v ^^ ^^ l«^ 
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apbour [that is, during an hour] in great torture." In the 
phraws, *' To dream a dream," "To live a virtuous life," 
**T« run a race," ** To walk the horse," " To dance tho 
child," tbe verbs certainly assume a transitive form, and 
inaj not, in these cases, be improperly denominated transi- 
tire verbs. 

Part of a sentence, as well as a noun or pronoun, may be 
said to be in the objective case, or to be put objectively, gov- 
erned by the active verb ; as," We souietimrs see virtue in 
distress : but we should consider how great will he her uUi* 
■ mAe reward" Sentences ur phrases under these circum- 
stances may be termed objective sente^ices or phrases, 

I. Some writers, however, use certain neuter and intransi- 
tive verbs as if they were transitive, putting after them the ob- 
jective case, agreeably to the French construction of recip- 
rocal verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. 
The following are some instances of this practice. " Re- 
penting him of his design." " The king soon found reason 
io repent him of his provoking such dangerous enemies." 
" Toe popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
'Object." " The nearer his successes approached him to the 
throne." " Go flee thee away into the land of Judah." ** I 
tbink it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," 
&LC. " They have spent their whole time and pains, to agree 
tbe sacred with the profane chronology." 

£. " Transitive verbs are sometimes as improperly made in- 
transitive : as, " I mxxsi premise with three circumstances." 
" Those that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating 
me." ** They should be, ** premise three circumstances ;" 
" ingratiate themselves with him." 

3. The neuter and intransitive verb is ▼aried like the trans- 
itive ; but having in some degree the natii^of the passive, 
it admits, in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 
stni the neuter signification, chiefly in toch verbs as signify 
some sort of motion, or change of place or condition : as, 
" I am come ; 1 was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen." — 
The following examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in 
giving the intransitive verbs a passive form, instead of a 
transitive one. ** The rule of our holy religion, from which 
we art infinitely swerved." " The whole obligation of that 
law and covenant was alxo ceased" ** Whose number was 
now amounteii to three hundred." "This mareschal, upon 
some discontent, tra^ entereii into a conspiracy against his 
master." " At the end of a campaign, when half the men 
are deserted or killed." " They should be, "have swerved, 
had ceased," &lc. 

4. Itct governs the obiective case : " Let him beware ; 
^ liCt tM judge candidly j" " Let them not presume ; " Le^ 
frtarg$ study his lesion.'^ 
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Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

They who opulence ha^ made proud, and who luxury ^^' 
corrupted, cannot relish (he simple pleasures of nature. 

You huve reason to dread his wrath, which one day will 
destroy ye both. 

Who have I reason to love so much as this friend of mj 
youth. 

Ye, who were dead, hath he quickened. 

Who did they entertain so freely. 

The man who he raised from obscurity, is dead. 

Ye only have I known of ail the families of the earth. 

He and they we know, but who are you ? 

She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who did they send to him on so important an errand ? 

That is the friend who you must receive cordially, and who 
you cannot esteem too highly. 

He invited my brother and I to see and examine his li- 
brary. 

He who committed the offence, you should correct, not I 
who am innocent. 

We should fear and obey the Author of our being, even He 
who has power to reward or punish us for ever. 

They who he had most injured, he had the greatest reasotn 
to love^ 



The examples which follow, are suited to the notes and obser' 

vations under Rule III. 
.- ^ 

1. Though h& jnr takes pleasure in them, he will one day 
repent him of indulgences so unwarrantable. 

The nearer his virtues approached him to the great ex- 
ample before him, the humbler he j^rew. 

It will be very diilioult to agree his conduct with the prin- 
ciples he professes. 

2. To ingratiate with some, by traducing others, marks a 
base and despicable mind. 

I shall piemise with two or three general observations. 

3. If such maxinis, and such practices prevail, what has 
become of decency and virtue ? 

I have come according to the time proposed ; but I have 
fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals are now at length agreed. 

The influence of his corrupt exainrpio was then entirely 
ceased. He was entered into the conucxion, before the con^t 
sequences were considered. 
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'^. Whatever others do, let thou and I act wisely. 
X^et them and we onke to oppose this growing evil 



SECTION IV. 



RULE IV. ^ 

The article refers to a noun or pronoun, expressed §r **f^/k 
derstood, to limit its signification. ^^ 

It is tlie nature of both the articles to determine or limit 
<l>e thing spoken of, A determines it to be one single thing 
of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which: the determines 
«rhich it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the dif- 
ferent uses of a and iJ^, and of the force of the substantive 
without any article. ** Man was made for society, and ought 
to extend his good will to all men : but a man will naturally 
entertain a more particolar kindness for the wtn^ with whom 
lie has ihe most frequent intercourse ; and enters into a still 
4;loscr union with the maiv whose temper and disposition suit 
i>est with his own.*' 

There is in some instances, a peculiar delicatey in the appli- 
cation or omission of the indefinite article. This will be seen 
in the following instances. We commonly say ; ** I do not 
intend to turn critic on this occasion :" not "turn a critic." 
On the other hand, we properly add the article in this 
phrase ; " I do not intend to become a critic in this bus- 
iness;" not **te become c;itic." It is correct to say, with the 
article, " He is in a great hurry ;" but not, " in great hurry." 
And yet, in this expression, ** He is in great haste," the arti- 
cle sliould be omitted : it would be improper to say, ** He is 
in a great haste." A nice discernment, and accurate atten- 
tion to the best usage, are necessary to direct us, on these 
occasions. 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : ** And I persecuted this 
way unto (he death." The apostle does not mean any partic- 
ular sort of death, but death in general : the definite article 
therefore is improperly used : it ought to be ** unto death/' 
without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
*' into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very dif- 
ferent frmn the meaning of the evangelist, and from the 
original, *^ into all the truth ;" that is, " into ftlL evang^ftlical 
trtiib, all ua(b necessary for you to ktiO\?.^ 

18 
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" Who breaks a biiltcifly upon a wheel?" it ought to be 
*' the u'hf'cl," ii>e(l as an iostrunient for the particular pur- 
pof^e of torturing animals. "The Almighty Hath given reason 
to a man to be a light unto him :" it should rather be, ''to 
wnn," in j;cneral. . *• This day is salvation come to this house, 
forasmuch as iio is also the son of Abraham:" it ought to be, 
*^a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may servo to show the great importance of 
the proper use of the article, and the j3xcellence of the £o- 
"lish language in this respect ; whicffby means of its iwa 
rticles, does most precisely determine the extent of signifi- 
cation of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the 
use or omission of the article a. If I say, " He behaved ^itb 
a little reverence ;'^ my meanins; is positive. If I say, *' He 
behaved with little revcrenre ;'' my meaning is negative. 
And these two are by no means the same, or^ to he, uxed in 
the same cases. By the former, I rather praise a person ; by 
the latter, I dispraise him. For the sake of this distinction, 
which is a very useful one, we may better bear the seeming 
impropriety of the article a before nouns of nuutber. Wben 
I »ay, "There were few men with him ;" I speak diminut- 
ively, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable: where- 
as, when I say, ** There were a few men with him ;" 1 evi- 
dently intend to make the most of them. 

S. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction ; though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case. " There were 
many hours, both of the night and day, which he could spend, 
without suspicion, in solitary thout^ht.'' It might have been 
'' of f^ night and o/" tAe day." And, for ihe sake of em- 
phasis, we often repeat the article in n series of epithets. 
*' He hoped that this title would secure him an ample and tm 
independent authority^" 

^8. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we fre- 
quently omit the articles, which might be inserted with pro* 
priety m writing, especially in a grave style, " At worst, 
time might be gained by this expedient.*' " At ihe worst,*' 
would have been better in this place. ** Give me here John 
Baptist's head." There would have been more dignity 
in saying, ** John the Baptist's head :" or, « The head of 
John the Baptist." 

The article ihe has sometimes a different effect, in dlstin- 
|rutshing a person by an epithet. *' In the history of Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding him 
the great man." " I own I am often surprised that he should 
have treated so coldly, a man so much the gentlema'n." 

This article is often eAe^aT\\\y pu\,«i^Vfe\ Vc^^Tcv^auer of the 
F/ench, for the possessive a^'jetixX^e ^\otvQ>iTi\ ^'i^^'' "^^V^Jw, 
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liim full in §ie face ;" that i», in his face.'' In liis presence 
they were to strike the forehead on the ground ;" that h, 
*' their foreheads:^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when ihe adjective, on account of Hiiy rlausi 
depending upon it, it put after the substantive. ** Ofa)! the 
considerable governments among the Alps, a commonweaUh 
is a constitution ikt most adapted of any to the poverty of 
those countries." ** With such a specious title as il.bi of 
blood, which with the multitude is always a claim, ihe slrou;;- 
est, and the most easily comprehended." 

** They are not the men in the nation ihe most difficult to 
be replaced." 

The definite article is likewise used to distinguish be- 
tween things, which are individually difierent, but ha\c one 
generic name, and things which are, in truth, one and the 
same, but are characterized by several qualities. If we say, 
**The ecclesiastical and secular powers concurred in this 
measure," the expression is ambiguous, as far as lungijage 
can render it such. The reader's knowledge, as Dr. Camp- 
bell observes, may prevent his mistaking it ; but if such 
modes of expression be admitted, where the sense is clear, 
they may inadvertantly be imitated in cases where the mean* 
ing would be obscure, if not entirely misunderstood. The 
error might have been avoided, either by repeating the sub- 
stantive, or by subjoining the substantive to the first adjective, 
and prefixing the article to both adjectives ; or by placing 
the substantive after both adjectives, the article being prefixed 
in the same manner : as, ** The ecclesiastical powers, 
and the secular powers ;" or better, '.*The ecclesiastic;il powers, 
and the secular ;" or ** The ecclesiastical, and the secular 
powers." The repetition of the article shows, that the sec- 
ond adjective is not an additional epithet to the same subject, 
but belongs to a subject totally different, though expressed by 
the same generic name. *^ The lords spit itual and tempor- 
al," is a phraseology objectionable on the same principle, 
though now so long sanctioned by usa^e, that we scarcely 
dare question its propriety. The subjects are different, 
though they have but one generic name. The phrase should, 
therefore, have been, " The spiritual and the temporal lords." 
— On the contrary, when two or more adjectives belong as 
epithets, to one and the same thing, the other arrangement 
is to be preferred : as, " The hioh and mighty States." Here 
both epithets belong to one subject. ^* The States high and 
mighty," would convey the same idea. 

The indefinite article has sometimes, the meaning ^^ every 
or each : as, " They cost five shillings a dozen j" that is, 
** every dozen." 
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** A man he was to all the country dear, 
** And passing rich with forty pounds a year.'* 
, Goldsmith, 

that is, ** c?ery year.** 

There is a particular use of the indefinite articfe, which de- 
iierves attention, as ambiguity may, by this means, be, in some 
cases, avoided. Thus, if we say, ** He is a better soldier thaa 
scholar,'* the article is suppressed before the second term, and 
the expression is equivalent to» " He is more warlike than 
learned ;" or, '* He possesses the qualities, which form the 
soldier, in greater degree than those, which constitute the 
scholar.'' If we say, ^ He would make a better soldier than 
a scholar," the article is prefixed to the second term, and the 
meaning is, **Ue would make a better soldier than a scholar 
ifouid make ;'^ that is, " He has more of the constituent qual- 
ities of a soldier, than are to be found ii> any literary man." 
These two phraseologies are frequently confounded, which 
seldom fails to produce uncertainty of meaning. In the for- 
mer case, the subject, as possessing difTcient qualities in vari- 
ous degrees, is compared with itself; in the latter, it is com- 
pared with something else. 

You are now prepared to correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four elements 
of the philosophers. 

Reason was given to a man to control his passions. 

We huve within us an inteHigent principle, distinct from 
body and from matter. 

A man is the tioblest work of creation. 

Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. 

Beware of drunkenness; it impairs understanding ; wnstrs 
an estate; destroys a reputation; consumes the i)ody ; and 
renders the man of the brightest parts the common jest of the 
meanest clown. 

Ho is a much better writer than a reader^ 

The king has conferred on him the title of a duke. 

Tliere are some evils of life, which equally aifeot prince 
and people. 

We must act our part with a constancy, though reward of 
our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under a trial of our virtue. 

The virtues like his are not easily acquired. Such quali- 
ties honor the nature of a man. 

Purity has its seat in the heart ; but extends its influence 
over so much of outward conduct, as to form the great aud 
n)aterial pnrt of a character. > 

Tlie profligate man is se\domot \ieNwiowtv\VaVifc vVv« ^ood 
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toband, the good father, or the beneficent neighbor. 

True abarity is not the meteor, which occasionally glares ; 
but the luminary, which in iis orderly and regular course, dis- 
penses benignant influence. 

The foUowing stnUnces txtmnlify the notes and ohservalions 

under Rule IV^ 

1. He has been much censured for conducting himself with 
« little attention to his business. 

So bold a breach of order, called for little severity in pun- 
ishing the offender. 

His error was accompanied wiih so little contrit'-^n and can- 
did acknowledgment, that he found a few persons to intercede 
for him. 
. There were so many mitigating circumstances attending his 
misconduct, particularly that of his open confession, tl'.ui hu 
found few friends who were disposed tu interest themselves in 
his favor. 

As his misfortunes weie the fruit of his own olstinacy, a 
few persons pitied him. 

2. The fear of shame, and desire of approbation, prevent 
many bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just and generous 
principle. 

' He was fired with a desire of doing something, though he 
knew not yet, with distinctness, eilher^end or means. 

3. At worst, I could but incur a gentle reprimand. 

At best his gift was a poor oflering, when we consider his 
estate. 



SECTION V. 



RULE V. 

JEt'er^ adjective belongs to som^ noun or pronoun, express- 
' ed or understood. 

1. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs : 
as, ** Indifferent honest; excellent well; miserable poor," 
instead of " Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; misera- 
bly poor," " He behaved himself conformable to that ereat 
example;" *' conformably,^^ "Endeavor to live hereafter 
suitable to persons in your station;" ^^ suitably,"* "lean 
, never think so very mean of him ;'» *^ meanly/* "Hede- 
. scribes this river agreeable to the common reading f^ " a^ree- 
ably.** '^Agreeable to my promise,! now write ;" ^^ agreeably. 
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" Thy exceeding greit reward." When nnited to an adj«c- 
tive, or adverb not ending in ly^ the word excfitding has ly ad- 
ded to it; as, ^'exceedingly dreadful, exceedin|^|j great f' 
** exceedingly well, exceedingly more active:" but when^itts 
joined to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the 
ly is omitted : ns, " Some men think exceediog clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" " She appeared on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely :" " He acted in this bnsiness holder than 
was expected :" " They behaved the nohteti^ becanse they 
were disinterested." They should have been, " more boldly ; 
most nohly?'* — The adjective pronoun such is often misappli- 
ed: as, '^ He WAS such an extravagant young mao, that ha 
spent his whole patrimony in a few years:" *Mt should.be, 
" so extravagant a young man.^ " I never before saw such 
large trees:" *^ saw trees so large.^* When we refer ta the 
species or nature of a thing, the word sucH is property appli- 
ed : as, ^' Such a temper is seldom found :" but when degree 
is signified, we use the word so: as, "So bad a temper is 
seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives ; as, 
*' The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably 
fo his offence;"" "tfia/afc^." "They were seen wandering 
about solitarily and distressed ;" " solitary^ " He lived in a 
manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;" 
agreeable.'*^ "The study of syntax should be previously to 
that of punctuation;." **j?rmatt*."* 



* Young persons who study grammar, find it difficult to decide, ha 
particular consirucuonSf whether an adjective, or an adverb, ought to 
Re used. A few ol)servations on this point, may serve to inform their 
judgment, and direct their determination. — They should carefully at- 
tend to the definitions of the :^djective and the adverb ; and consider 
whether, in the case in question, quality or manner, is indicated, lu 
the fonner case, an adjective is proper; in the latter, an adverb. A 
number of examples will illustrate this direction, and prove useful on 
(itlier occasions. 

She looks cold— She looks coldly on liim. 

Tie feels warm — lie feels warmly the insult offered to him. 

He became sinccic and virtuous — He became sincerely virtuous. 

She lives free from care — He liveo freely at another's expense. 

rtarriet always appears neat — She dresses neatly. [utation. 

C'harles has grown great by his wisdom — He has grown grcatiy in rep- 

They now appear happy — They now appear happily in earnest. 

The statement seems exact — The statement seems exactly in point. 

The verb to 6e, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the 
word immediately connected with it to bean adjective, not an adverb; 
and consequently, when this verb can be substituted for any other, 
without varying the sense or the construction, that other verb must also 
he connected with an . adjective. The following senteuces elucidate 
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2. Double coinparati?es and superlatives should be avoid- 
ed : srfch as, " A worser conduct ;" " On less* r hopes ;" "A 
more serener temper ;" *'.The most straiiest sect ;" " A more 
superior work/' They should be, ** worse conduct ;" ** Jess 
hopes ;'' '* a more serene temper ;" " the straitest sect ;" a su- 
perior work." 

3. Adjectives thr.t have in themselves a superlative signifi- 
cation, do~ not properly admit of the superlative or compara- 
tive form superadded : such as, *^ Chief, extreme, perfect, 
right, universal, supreme,^' &cc. ; which are sometimes im- 
properly written, **Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, lightest, 
most universal, most supreme," &cc. The following expres- 
sions are therefore improper. ** He sometimes claims ad- 
mission to the chiefesl offices ;" " The quarrel became so uni" 
versal and national;" ** A method of attaining the righU^ 
and greatest happiness." The phrases, so perfect, so right, 
so extreme, so universal, &cc. are ineorrect ; because they im- 
ply that one thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c. than anoth* 
er, which is not possible. 

4. Inaccuracies are often found in the vay in which the de« 
grees of comparison are applied and construed. The fol- 
lowing are examples of wrong construction in this respect: 
*' This noble nation hath of all others, admitted fewer corrup- 
tions." The word^ctrer is here construed precisely as if it 
were the superlative. It should be, '* This noble nation hath 
ndmitted fewer corruptions than any other." We conmon- 
ly say, ** This is the weaker of the two 5" or,** The weakest 
of the two.;" but the former is the regular mode of expres- 
sion, because there are only two things compared. "The vice 
of covetousness is what enters deepest in^o the soul of any 
other." " He celebrates the church of England as the most 
perfect of all others." Both these modes of expression aie 
faulty : we should not say, "The best of any man," or, " The 



these observations : <* This is agreeable to our interest ; That behavior 
was not suitable to his station ; 

is 
Rules should be conformable to sense;'* " The rose smells sweet; How. 

is is 

sweet the hay smells ! How delightful the country appears ! How pleas- 
are are was 
ant the fields look ! The clouds look dark; How black the sky looked! 

is were is 

The apple tastes sour ; How bitter the plums tasted ! He feels happy." 
in all tliese sentences, we can, wit': perfect propriety, substitute some 
tenses of the verb to be, for the other verbs. But in the following sen- 
tences we cannot do this : " The dog smells disagreeably ; George feels 
exquisitely ; How pleasantly she looks at us !" 

The directions contained in this note are offered as useful, not as com- 
plete and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language every where encoun- 
ter us ; but we must not reject rules, because they are attended with cx- 
ceptioBS. 
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)}est of any other inan,'Vroi' " <t>e ^t of men.^ The semen- 
ees ma J be corrected by substituting the comparativ#in the 
room of the superlative. *' The vice, &lc. is what enters 
deeper into the soul than any other.^' " Qe cerlebrates, &c. 
as more perfect, or less imperfect, than any other.^ It is al- 
so possible to retain the superlative, and render'the expression 
grammatical, ^* Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." ** He celebrates, &lc. as the most perfect of 
all cluirches." These sentences contain other errors, against 
which it is proper to caution the learner. The words deeptr 
and deepest, being intended for adverbs, should have been 
«iore deeply, moit deeply. The phrases more perfed, and 
motft j9er/*ect, are improper ; because perfection admits of no 
degrees of comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to 
perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

5. In some cnses, adjectives should not be separated from 
their substantives, even by words which modify their mean- 
ing, and make but one seni»e with them ; as, *'A large enough 
number surely." It should be, a " number large enough.^ 
*^ The lower sort of people are good enough judges of oife not 
jery disinnt from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : as, 
" A generous man ;" " How amiable a woman !" The in- 
stances in which it comes after the substantive, are the fol- 
' lowing : 

1st. When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it i^ives a better sound, especially in poetry, as, " A man 
generous to his enemies;" *' Feed me with food convenient 
for me ;" " A tree three feet ^tc^ ;" " A body of troops fifty 
thousand strong ;" ** The torrent tumbling through rocks 
abrupt.^^ 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, *< Alexander the 
Great ;" " Lewis the 5oW ;" "Goodness infinite ;" "Wisdom 
unsearchable.*^ 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : as, 
" A man just, wise, and charitable ;" " A woman modesty 
' sensible, and virtuous." 

4ih, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, "A 
boy regularly studious ;" " A girl unaffectedly modest.*' 

5ih, When the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may fre- 
quently either precede or follow it ; as, "The man is happy ;" 
or, " happy is the man who makes virtue his choice :" "The 
interview was delightful ;" or, " delightful was the interview,'* 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a 
substantive placer^ after an active verb : as, " Vanity often 
renders its possessor despicable,*^ In an exclamatory sen- 
tence, the adjective e^enerally precjedes the substantive; as^ 
" How despicable does vanUy often tender its possessor !** 
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!t9icre is soinetiines great beauty, as well' as foret) in plac* 
ing the adjective before tbe verb, and tbe substantive imme- 
(KateljT after k : as, " Great is the Lord ! just and true are tbj 
ways, thou King of saints V^ 

Sometimes the word aU is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. *' Ambition, inte- 
restf honor, till concurred.^' Sometimes a substantive, which 
likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is used in 
conjunction with this adjective pronoun : as, " Royalists, re- 
publicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, aUpartieSf 
concur in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will sometimes 

properly associate with a singular noun : as, ** Our desire, 

. your intention, their resignation." This association applies 

rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those which 

are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word ; whence they o(\en take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and so on : as, ** An old man ; a gjood 
•Id roan ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, 
in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especially whera 
the noun has been mentioned before, or is easily understood, 
though not expressed : " I often survey tJhe green fields, as I 
am very fond of green ;" " The wise, tbe virtuous, the hon- 
ored, famed, and great," that is, " persons ;" "The twelve," 
that is, " apostles ;" " Have compassion on tbe|?oor : be feet 
to tbe lamet and eyes to the bltnd.^^ 

^$ubstantiv^s are often used as adjectives. In this case, the 
word so used is sometimes iinconnected with the substantive 
to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it by a hyphen ; 
and sometimes joined to it, so as to make the two words 
coalesce. The total separation is proper, when either of the 
two words is long, or when they cannot be fluently pronounc* 
ed as one word : as, " an adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a 
stone cistern :" the hyphen is used, when both the words are 
short, and Are readily pronounced as a single word: as, ^'coal- 
mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree ;" the words coalesce, when they 
are readily pronounced together ; have a long established as- 
sociation ; and are in frequent use ; as, " honeycomb, ginger« 
bread, inkhorn, Yorkshiie.^^ 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, '* The chief good ;" " The 
vast immense of space.^^ 

Some adjectives of number are more easily converted into 
substantives, than others, ^ Thus we more readily say, " A 
million of men," than " a thousand of men." Orr the other 
hand, it will hardly be allowable to say, " A million men," 
whereas, "a thousand men," is c^u'ue iatftWVw, \^\ycvVi% 
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plural number, a diflferent construction seems (o be required, 
We say, ** some hundieds/' or ^ thousands,^' as well as **miU 
lions of men." Perhaps, on tbis account the words miZ/tofif, 
liVLndrtdn^ and ihouianiU^ will be si(id to be substantives. 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, and the sub- 
stantive is understood, the words assume the nature of an ad-^ 
verb, and may be considered as an adverbial phrase ; as, *<In 
general, in particular, in common,^^ fee. ; that is, " Generally, 
particularly, commonly.^' 

£n<M« was forroly tued as the plural of €no%kgh : but it is 
now obsolete. 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

1. She reads proper, writes very neat, and composes accu- 
rate. I 

He i^as {extreme prodigal, and his property is now near 
exhausted. 

They generally succeeded ; for they lived comforroable \m 
the rules of prudence. 

We may reason very clear, and exceeding strong, withoul 
knowing that there is such a thing as a syllogism. 

He had many virtues, and was exceeding oeloved. 

The amputation was exceeding well performed, and saved 
the patient's life. 

He came agreeable to his promise, and conducted himself 
suitable to the occasion. 

He speaks very fluent, reads excellent^ but does not think 
very conerent. 

He behaved himself submissive, and was exceeding careful 
not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice and conducted themselves ex- 
ceedingly indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abilities, and exceeding upright: 
and is like to be a very useful member of the community. 

The conspiracy was the easier discovered, from its being 
known to many. 

Not being fully acquainted with the subject, he could affirm 
no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with the subject, that few could 
speak nobler upon it. 

We may credit his testimony, for he says express, that he 
saw the transaction. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach^s sake, and thine often 
infirmities. 

From these favorable beginnings, we may hope for a soon 
and prosperous issue. 

He addressed several exhortations to them suitably to their 
circumstances. 
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Conformably to their Tebemence of tliuughr, was their ve* 
hemence of gesture. 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such seeds and 
principles of piety and irirtue, as are likeiy to take the soonest 
and deepest root. 

Such an amiable disposition will secure universal regard. 

Such distinguished virtue^ seldom occur. 

£. 'Tis more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain 
one. 

The tongue is like a race-horse ; which runs the faster the 
lesser weight it cirries. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more preferable 
than those of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale sings : hers is the r.jost sweetest voice in 
the grove. 

The Most Highest bath cieated us for his glory, and our 
6wn happiness. 

The Supreme Being is the most wisest, and most power- 
fullest and the most be^t of beings. 

d. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man ; and 
(Should be his chiefest desire. 

His assertion was more true than that of his opponent ; 
^ay, the words of the latter were most untiue. 

His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and bis 
father's the most perfect of all. 

He gave the fullest and the most sincere proof of the 
triiest friendship, 

3. A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove the likeliest 
of anv other to succeed. 

He h the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. 
He spoke with so much propriety, that I understood him 
the best of all others, who spoke on the subject. 
Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

4. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be beard by 
the whole assembly, 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes, and a new 
pair of gloves ; he is th^ servant of an old rich man. 

The two first in the row are cherry trees, the two others 
^re pear trees. 



SECTION VI. 



RULE VI. 



2^e^ participle ending: in ing, token not eonneetedmth tH-e 
•uxUiaty verb to be, re/eM to 9<yme noun or fronoun^ denoV- 
ing the subject or ador, \ 
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In Conversation VII. I made all the remarks on this rple, 
that can be uf any benefit to you in parsing or writing the 
participle in this connexion. 

RULE VII. 
Participks qf t&ANSiTiT£ verbs govern the objective case. 

1. The present participle, with the definite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition 
of after it : as, ** These are the rules of. griimraar, by the 
observing of which, you may avoid mistaltes." It would not 
be proper to say, " by the observing which ;" nor, *' by ob- 
serving of which '^ but the phrase, without either article or 
preposition, would be right ; as, " by observing which.'* The 
article a or an,has the same effect : as, '* This was a bet«*aying 
of the trust reposed in him.^' 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; 
namely, that a word which has the article before it, and the 
possessive preposition q/* after it, must be a noun : and, if a 
noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not 
to have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termina- 
tion of this sort of words that is apt to deceive us, and make 
us treat them as if they were of an amphibious species,partly 
nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. " He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of 
repentance *,'^ it ought to be, " l^y the preaching of repent- 
ance ;" or, " by preaching repentance.*' " By the continual 
mortifying our corrupt affections," it should be, **bythe 
continual mortifying q/*,*' or, " by continually mortifying our 
corrupt affections." '* They laid out themselves towards ike 
advancing and promoting the good of it ;" ^' towards advan- 
cing and promoting the good." " Ir is an overvaluing our- 
selves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our 
oapacities;" »*il is overvaluing ourselves," or, "an overval- 
uing o/* ourselves." " Keeping of one day in seven," fcc. it 
ought to be, ^Hhe keeping of one day ;" or, ^keeping one day." 

A phrase in whidi the article precedes the present partici- 
ple, and <he possessive preposition follows it, will not, in 
every instance, convey the same meaning, as would be con- 
veyed by the participle without the article and preposition. 
" He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the 
philosopher," is capable of a different sense from, " He ex- 
pressed the pleasure he bad in hearing the philosopher.^' 
When, therefore,we wish, for the take of harmony or variety, 
to substitute one of these phraseologies for the other, we 
should pr^iously consider, whether they are perfectly similar 
''a the sentiments they convey. 
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1. The same obsenpations, which have been made respect- 
ing^ the effect of the article and participle, appear to be ap- 
plicable to the pronoun and participle, when they are 
similarly associated : as, **Mucb depends on their observing of 
the rule, and error will be the consequence o( their neglecting 
of it," instead of " their observing the rule and their neglect- 
tng it.^' We shall perceive this more clearly, if we substi- 
tute a noun for the pronoun : as, " Much depends upon 
%'» o6t«mfi^o/' the rule," &<k; which is the same as, 
ch depends on Tyro's observance of the rule.*^ But, 
as this construction sounds rather harshly, it would, in gener- 
al, be better to express the sentiment in the following, or 
some other form : ** Much depends on the nUe*s being ob- 
served ; an error will be the consequence of its being 
neglected:'^ or — "on observing the rule; and — of neglecting 
it.^' This remark may be applied (o several other modes of 
expression, which, though they are contended for as strictly 
correct, are not always the most eligible, on account of their 
unpleasant sound. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : 
^^ Informing of hi% sentences^ he was very exact ;" " From 
calling of names, he proceeded to blows." But this is incor- 
rect language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a 
substantive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, " By 
observing which/' And yet the participle with its adjuncts, 
may be considered as a substantive phrase in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood : as, ^^By promising much, and performing but liitle, 
we become despicable." "He studied to avoid expressing 
himself too severely.''^ 

S. Aa the perfect participle and the imperfect tense, are 
sometimes different in their form, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, "He 
begun," for " he began ;»' « He run," for " he ran ;" " He 
drunk,'' for " he drank ;" the participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the 
imperfect tense instead of the participle : as, "I had wrote," 
for " I had written ;" '* I was chose," for " I was chosen ;" 
" I have eat," for " I have eaten." " His words were inter- 
wove with sighs ;" " were interwoven,*^ " He would have 
spoke ;'* " spoken.** " He hath bore witness to his faithful 
servant ;" " borne J* " By this means he over-run bis guide ;" 
" over-ran,** " The sun has rose ;" " risen,^* " His consti- 
tution has been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be 
shook by such causes ;" ^^shaJcen** in both places. "They 
were verses wrote on glass :" " written** " Philosophers 
have oft^n mistook the source of true happiness :" it ought 
to be " mistaken'* 
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The participle ending in ed^ i» often improperly contracted^ 
by changing e(f into t : as, " In good bi^haviour, be is notmr- 
past by any pupil of the scbool.*^ '* She was much distrest** 
They ought to be, " surpassed,*^ " dtstresstd,^* 

When a substantive is put absoluiely, and is not the subject 
of any following verb, it remains connected with the partici- 
ple, and is called the case ahsolvte, or ihe nominatwe absolute: 
as, " The painter being entirely confined to that part of time 
he has chosen, the picture couipiises but very few incidents.'' 
Here, tbejvatn/er is the subject of no verb, as the verb com- 
j>rises, which follows, agrees with picture. But when the sub- 
stantive preceding the participle is the subject of the .subse- 
quent verb, it loses its absoluteness, and is like every other 
nominative : as, *^ The painter, beitig entirely conjined to 
that part of time which he has chosen, eannot exhibit yarious 
stages of the same action." In iliis sentence we see that the 
painter IS tlie ifominative to the verb can exhibit. In the fol- 
iowing sentence, a still ditlKreni construction takes place ; 
" The painter's being enlii-dy conjined to thai part of time 
which he has chosen, deprives him of the power of exhibiting 
various stages of the same action." In this sentence, if we 
inquire for the nominative case, by asking,, what deprives the 
painter of the power of exhibiting various stnges of the same 
action, we shall find it to be the words marked in italics ; and 
this state of things belonging to the painter governs it in the 
possessive case, and forms the compound nocpinative to the 
Terb deprives. 

In the sentence, "What do yon think of my horse^s running 
to-day ?" it is implied that the horse did actually run. If it 
is saidj " What think you of my horse running to-day ?" it is 
intended to ask, whether it be proper for my horse to run to- 
day. This distinction, though frequently disregarded, de- 
serves attention ; for it is obvious, that ambiguity may arise, 
from using the Utter only of these phraseologies, to express 
both meanings. 

The active participle is frequently introduced without an 
obvious reference to any noun or pronoun : as, " Generally 
speaking, his conduct was very honorable :" ** Granting this 
to be true, what is to be inferred from it ?" " It is scarcely 
possible to act otherwise, considering the frailty of human 
nature." In these sentences, there is iio noun expressed or 
implied, to which speakings granting, and considering, can be 
referred. The most natural constinction seems to be, that a 
pronoun is to be understood : as, "fTc considering the frailty 
of human nature," Stc. ; " /granting this to be true,'* &lc. 

The word^^e^ before the active paiticiple, in the following 
sentences, and in all others of a similar construction, is im- 
proper, aiKl should be omitted : *^ This style may, be more 
properly called the talking upon paper than writing :" '* The 
Mtlfising, or the attempting, lo exc\\e «uk^\\ dvsiMxba^aces^ is un- 
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Uwful :" *' 3%e taking from another what is his, without hi: 
knowledge or allowance, is called stealing.'^ Tliey shuuh 
1)6 ; " May be called talking upon pnpor ;" ** Advising or ai 
tempting to excite disturbances;" ** Taking from anothei 
what is bis," &lc. 

In some of the^e sentences, the infinitive mooil might ver^ 
properly be adopted : as, '* To advise or attempt ;'' ''To tuk* 
from another," kc. 

You can now proceed to correct and parse the following 

5a: I EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. 
V Suspecting not only ye, but they also, I was studious t 

avoid all intercourse. 

J could not avoid considering, in some degree, they as cue 
mies to me ; and he as a suspicious friend. 

From having exposed hisself too freely in diifercnt cli 
mates, he entirely lost his health. 

tZ%e examples wMchfottow, are suiled to the notes and ohsci 

vations under Rule VII. 

1. By .o))8erTing of truth, you will command esteero,as we 
as secure peace. 

He prepared them for this event, by the sending to tbej 
proper information. 

A person may be great or rich by chance ; but cannot I: 
wise or erpod, without the takin^^ nains for it. 

Kotbing could have made her so unhappy, as the marryui 
a man who possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and settin 
up of kings, belong to Providence alone. 

The middle station of life i>eems to be the most advantagi 
ously situated for gaining of wisdom. Poverty turns oi 
thoughts too much upon the supplying our wants ; and richt 
upon the enjoying our superfluities. 

Pliny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving tl: 
Grecian orators, expressed himself thus. 

Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to every word thi 
sound, which the most polite usa'ge of the language appropr 
ates to it. -' 

The not attending to this rule, is the cause of a very con 
mon error. 

This was in fact a converting the deposite to his own se. 

S. There will be no danger of their spoiling their faces, ( 
of their gaining converts. 

For his avoiding that precipice, he is indebted to his friend 
care. 

It was from our misunderstanding the duetUQW^^vVwvX \ 
Jost our way. 
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II tracing of his history, we discover little that is worthy of 
imitation. 

By reading of books written by the best authors^ his mind 
became highly improved. 

3. By too eager pursuit, he run a great lisk of being disap" 
pointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before he begun to be wea* 
ry of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drunk witlr avidity. 

Though his conduct was, in some respects, exceptionable, 
yet he dared not to commit so great an offence, as that which 
was proposed to him. 

A second deluge learning tlius o'er-run : 

And the monks finish'd what the Goths begun. 

If some events had fell out very unexpectedlvj should have 
been present. 

He would have went with us, had he been invited. 

He returned the goods which he had stole, and made all 
the reparation in his power. 

They have chose the part of honor and virtue. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broke his health. 

He had mistook his true interest, and found himself forsook 
by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 

No contentions have arose amongst them since theiFi- 
conciliation. 

The cloth ha3 n^ seam, but was wove ilirougiiouf. 

The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be sliouk by sfight opposi- 
tion. 

He was not much restrained afterwards, having took im- 
prupcr liberties at first. 

lie has not yet wore off the rough manners, which be 
brought with him. 

You who have forsook your friends, are entitled to no con- 
fidence. 

They who have bore a part in the labour, shall share the 
rewards. 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, there can be no 
pica for favour. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject. 

He heaptup great riches, but past his time miserably. 

He talkt and stampt with such vehemence, that he ivas 
$U9peclcd to be insane. 
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SECTION VII. 

RULE VIIL 

Mverha qualify verbs, adjeciivesy participlts, and oiher 

adverbs. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense, 
^. require an appropriate siluation in the sentence, viz. fur 
the most part, before adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, 
and frequently between the auxiliary anil the verb : as, *' He 
made avert/ sensible discourse ; lie spoke unaffectedly and 
forcibly ; and was attentively heard by the whole assenjbly." 

A few instances of erronepus positions of adverbs may serve 
to illustrate the rule. ** He must not expect to find study a- 
greeable always ;"' " always agreeable.'* ** We always find 
ihem ready when we want Xhem V' " ^^ ^^d them always 
ready,'* &&c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which have 
remarkably been fulfilled ;^' " which have been remarkably" 
** Instead of looking contemptuously down on tl>e crooked in 
mind or body, we should look up thankfully to God, who hatii 
made us better:" '^ instead of looking down contemptuously ^ 
&c. we should thankfully look up,'^* uc, *< If thou art blessed 
naturally with a s^ood memory, continually exercise it;^' ^^nat- 
urally blessed,^^ &&c. " exercise it continually, "^^ 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the 
Terb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between the tw(} 
auxiliaries j and sometimes after them both : as in the fol- 
lowing examples. "Vice always creeps by degrees, and 
insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by which 
we are at last comp/e^eZ^ bound." " He encouraged the Eng- 
lish Barons to carry their opposition /ar/tcr." ** They com- 
pelled him to declare that he would abjure the reahn /or ev^ 
t,r f^ instead of, " to carry further their opposition ;^' and "to 
abjure for ever the realm." " He has generally been reckon- ^ 
•ed an honest man :" "The book may always be had at such 
a place ;^ in pieference to " has been generally :" and '*may 
be always." " These rules will be clearly understood, after 
they have been dUigently studied," are preferable to, "These 
rules will clearly be understood, after they have diligently 
been studied." 

When adverbs are enipbatical, they may introduce a sen- 
tence, and be separated from the word to which they belong : 
as, " How complftely \h\s most amiable of human viitues, ^a/i 
takert'^ssession of his soul!'* This position of the adverb 
is most frequent in interrogative and exclamatory phrases. 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that 
no exact and deteriiiinate rule can be g^weu fot \^\^ '^XTi^ivR^ 
ofadierbSfOa mil occjsionsv Th^ g^uci^V \m\^ \ft^^ \i^ 3t 
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considerable use : but the easy flow and perspicuity of tbe 
phruse, are the things which uught to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a word 
that adds nothing to the sense: in which case it precedes the 
verb and nominative noun : as, " There is a person at the 
door ;" *' There are some thieves in the house :" which would 
be as well, or better, expressed by saying, *' A person is at 
the door ;^' " Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes^ 
it is made use oflo give a small degree of emphasis to the 
sentence : as, *' There was a man sent frpm Qod, whose 
name was John." When it is applied in its strict sense, it 
principally follows the verb and the nominative case; as, 
"The man stands ihtre,^^ 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb ; as, ** I 
never was there:" "Ho neveip comes at a proper thne." 
Wiien an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifferently, either 
?)cfore or after this adverb: as, "He was never seen (or nev- 
er was seen) to laugh from that time." JVever seems (o be 
improperly used in the following passages. " Ask me never 
so much dowry and gift." - "If I make my hands never so 
clean." " Charm he never so wisely." The word " ever'*'* 
would be more suitable to the sense. — Ever is sometinies im- 
properly used for never, as, ".I seldom or ever see him now."" 
It should be, " I seldom or nerer ;" the speaker intending to 
siiy, " (hat rarely, or rather at no time, does he see bini now ;"" 
not '* rarely," or, " at any lime." 

2. In iniitntion of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
u7iere, is often used instead of the pronoun relative and n, 
proposition. "They framed a protestation, tr^Aere, they le- 
t)oated all their former claims,'* i. e. "<n which they repeat- 
ed." **The king was stiil determined to run forwards, ih the 
same course where he was already, by his precipitate career, 
too fatally advanced ;" irC. ** in which he was." But it would 
he better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs henee^ thence^ and whence, imply a prepoyi* 
tion ; for ihay signify, " from this place, from that place, from 
what place.'* It seems, therefore, strictly speakirtg, to be rns<- 
proper to join a preposition with them, because it is superfln* 
oils : as, " This is the leviathan, from whence the wits of /)ur 
age are said to borrow their weapons ;" " an ancient author 
prophecies from hence.'' But the origin of these words is 
intlc attended (o, and the preposition Jrom is so often used 
in cc^n>truction with them, that the omission of it, in many 
cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs her'e^ fhere, where, aro of\en improperly appli- 
ed to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hiiher^ 
ihiiherf whether : as, "He came Aere hastily ;" "The^ rodq 
ihere vfhh speeiV* They should be, "He came h%ther:'** 
t* They rode ihilhir,^'^ fee 
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S. We have some examples of adverbs being used for sub* 
staniives: "In 1687, he erected it into a community of re<;u* 
lars, siuce when^ it lias begun to increase in those countries as 
' a religious order ;'* i. e. *» since which timeJ* ** A little while 
and I shall not see you ;" i. e. " d^hort time,*^ " It is worth 
their while f i. e. "it deserves their time and pains." But 
this mode of expression rather suits familiar than grave style* 
The same may be said of the phrase, " To do a thing any* 
Kow;^'' i.e. "in any manner;'' or, "»ome^oir;" i. e. "in 
some manner.^' "Somehow, worthy as these people are, 
they are under the influence of prejudice.^' 

Such expressions as the following, though not destitute of 
authority, are very inelegant, and do not suit the idiom of our 
language;" " Tlie /^en ministry," for, "the ministers of that 
time;" "The above discourse," for, "the preceding dis- 
course.^' 

4. Two negatives^in English, destroy one another, or are 
equivalent to an affirmative : as, " JStor did they not perceive 
him ;" that is, " they did perceive him." " His language 
though inelegant, is not ungrammaiicalj'^ that is, "It is gram- 
matical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affirm^ 
ative, than by two separate negatives, as in the former sen- 
tence : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word) as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one : as in the following instances : '^ I never 
did repent of doing good, nor shall not now ;" " nor 
shall I now,^^ " Never no imitator grew up to this author :" 
" never did any^^^ Stc. " I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument must prove ;^ " I cannot by any means," 
&tc. or, " I can hxj no meansJ'^ " Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me :" " Nor let any comforter, &c. " Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than 
we .commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes :" it should be, " any more,^^ " Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, 
no more than Raphael, were not born in Republics." It 
would be better thus, " Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Gali* 
Jeo, any more than Raphael, was born it) a republic," 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

He was pleasing not often, because he was vain* 
William nobly acted, though he was unsuccessful. 
We may happily live, though our possessions are small. 
From whence we ihay date likewise the period of this 
event. 

It cannot be impertinent or yW\cu\ovxs V\\^\^^q\^ v^^ \^\a!d\k? 
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He offered an apology, which being not admitted, he be- 
came submissive. 

These things should be never separated. 

Unless he have more government of himself, he will be 
always discontented. 

Nevei sovereign was so* much beloved by the people. 

He was determined to invite back the king, and to call 
together his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes to his friends. 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil 
also. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

The heavenly bodies are m motion perpetually. 

Having not known, or having not considered, the measures 
proposed, he failed of success. 

My opinion was given en rather a cursory perusal of the 
book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be engrossed, and 
overcome totally, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreign enemy, 
the women contributed all thf ir rings and jewels voluntarily, 
to assist the government. 

The /olloufing sentences exemplify the notes and ohserva' 

tions under Rule VIII. 

1. They could not persuade him though they were never so 
eloquent. 

If some persons' opportunities were never so favorable, 
they would be too indolent to improve them. 

2. He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented 
his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation where he had 
much, to fear, and nothing to hope. 
It is repotted that the prince will come here to-morrow. 
George is active ; he walked there in less than an hourl 
Where are you all going in such haste ? 
Whither have they been since they left the city ? 

3. Charles left the seminary too early, since when he has 
made very little improvement. 

Nothing is better worth the while of young persons, than 
the acquisition of knowledge and virtue. 

4. Neither riches nor honors, nor no such perishing goods, 
can satisfy the desires of an.immortal spirit. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
We need not, nor do not confine his operations to narrow 
limits^ 
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t am resolved not to comply with the proposal, neither at 
present, nor at any other time. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this misconduct %f 
her child. 

Do not interrupt me yourselves, not let do one disturb my 
retirement. 

These people do not judge wisely, nor take no proper 
measures to effect their purpose. 

The measure is so exceptionable, that we cannot by no 
means, permit it. 

I have received no^formation on the subject, neither from 
liim nor from his friend* 

Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example. 

The king nor the queen was not at all deceived in the bu9-' 
iness. 

SECTION VUL 



RULE IX. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they stand 
in number and gender ; siSf 

*' The king and the queen had put on their robes ;" <^he 
moon appeals, and she shines, but the light is not her own.'* 

Of this rule there are many vioUitioot to be Ttfet with ; a 
few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. " Each of the sexes should keep within its particular 
bounds, and content themselves with the advantages of their 
particular districts :" better thus : '^ The sexes should keep 
within their particular bounds," be. " Can anyone, on their 
entrance into the world, be fully secure that they shall not be 
^deceived ?" "on his entrance," and ** that he shall." ^*One 
should not think too favorably of ourselves ;" " of one^s self J** 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of ihtt 
nouns, are not employed in the same part of a sentence asther 
noun which they represent ; for it would be improper to say, 
" The king he is just ;" " I saw her the queen ;" ** The men 
they were there ;" " Many words they dailteh speech ;" " My 
banks they are furnished with bees." lliese personals are 
superfluous, as there' is very seldom any occasion for a sub- 
stitute in the same part where the principal word is present. 
The nominative case they^ in the following sentence, is also 
superfluous: " Who instead of going about doing good, they 
are perpetually intent upon doiiig mischief 

This rule is oQen infringed, by the case absolute's not being 
properly distinguished from certain forms of ex^ve'^siou a^- 
jpareatl/ similar to it* In this sealencc, ^^ 1\i^ ^^\jl^v^^\^ 
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being chosen, the people carried him in triumph,^' the word 
candidate is in the absolute case. Bot in the following sen- 
tence/* The candid?ite, being chosen, was carried in triumph 
bjfb.the people,'' candidate is the nominative to the verb vmu 
tarried ; and therefore ii is not in the case absolute. Many 
writers, however, apprehending the nominative in this latter 
sentence, as well as in the former^ to be put absolutely, often 
insert another nominative to the verb, and say, '^The candi- 
date being chosen, he was carried in triumph by the people ;" 
'*The general approving the plan, Ae put it in execution* 
The error in eacn of these two sentences, is, that there are 
two nominatives used, where one would liave been sufficient, 
and consequently that^e is redundant. 

2. It is tkndit was, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
\ best writers : as, **/iE is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, otitis the rabble that follow a seditious ring- 
leader ;" " It is they that are the real authors, though the 
soldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;" ** It was the her- 
etics that first began to rail," &lc. ; ^Tis these that early taint 
the female mind. This license in the construction of t^ it 
(if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, been certain- 
ly abused in the following sentence, which is thereby made a 
very awkwardiOne. " It %s wonderful the very few accidents, 
which, in several years, happen from this practice." The 
word accidents is not in apposition to t^ following the neuter 
verb be ; it is a nominative without a verb, without being the 

nonunativd independent, or absolute." TfheTentence shoixicl 
be, " It is wonderful that so few accidents happen," S^c. 

S. The interjections O ! Oh ! and M ! require the object«> 
ive case of a pronoun in the first person after theni : as, *' O 
ine ! Oh me ! Ah me !" But the nominative case in the sec- 
ond person : as, " O thou persecutor !" " Oh ye hypocrites !" 
'*0 thou, who dwellest," kc. ; because the first person is 
governed by a preposition understood ; as, ** Ah f<yr me !" 
or, ^^Owhat will become of me !^' &£c. ; and the second person 
is in the nominative independent, there being a direct address. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the English 
language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, with 
a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gender: as, 
" It was I ;" " It was the man or woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood ; thus we say, "As appears, as follows ;" for "As it 
appears, as it follows f ' and ** May be," for " It may be." 

The neuter pronoun t^s sometimes employed to express; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, "/if hap- 
pened on a summer's day ;" " Who is ii that calls on me ?'' 

2d, The state of coiidUioQ of atty ^ersoti or thing : as, 
^*How is it with you ?" 
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8d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
effect or event, or any person considered merely as a cause : 
as, "We heard her say it was not he ;" " The truth is, %l was 
J that helped her." 

You may now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The male amongst birds seems to discover no beauty, but 
in the colour of its species. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses 
sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh ; and it 
shall become small dust. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, which were wi^ her in the 
house, and put them upon Jacob. 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public life, has its own part assigned it to act* 

The Hercules man of war foundered at sea ; she over-* 
set, and lost most of her men. 

The mind of man cannot be long without some food to 
nourish the activity of his thoughts. 

1 do no^ think any one should incur censure for being ten- 
der of their reputation. 

The following examples qre adapted to the notes and observa- 
tions under RvhE IX. 

1. Whoever entertains such an opinion, he judg-es errone-t 
pusly. 

The cares of this world they pften choke the growth of 
yirtue. 

Dil^lppointments and afflictions, however disagreeable, 
they often improve us. 

S. It is remarkable his continual endeavours to serve us, 
notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

It is indisputably true his assertion, though it is a paradox. 

3. Ah! unhappy thee, who art deaf to "the calls of duty, 
i^nd of honour. 

Oh ! happy we, surrounded with so many blessings. 
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:• [RULE X. 

ih>ery adjective pronoun belongs to some noun or pronoun 
Mispressed or understood. 

The adieetive pronouns this and that and tKtir -pluTola 
the$^ amf those, and Other and anolVier, and IKe w\wft»\v\ 
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adjectives, mu$t agree tn namber tnth the nouns to tokich 
thev bdong. 

A few instances of the breach of the latter part of this rule 
are here exhibited. ** I have not travelled this twenty years f^ 
•*Mcce twenty." '* I am not recommending these kind of 
sufferings ;^' ^ this kind/' << Those set of books was a val- 
uable present ;" " that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, '* By this means,'** ** Byih<U means,''* are used by our 
best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillotson, At- 
lerbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, k.c,* They are, indeed, iq 
so general and approved use, that it would appear awkward, 
if not affected, to apply the old singular form, and say, '< By 
this mean ; by that mean ; it was oy a mean ;" although it 
is more agreeable to the general analogy of the. language. 
" The word m^ans, (says Priestley,) belongs to the class of 
words, which do not change their termination on account of 
pumber ; for it is used alike in both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner in the following 
sentences ; "Though he did not succeed, he gained the ap-r 

* ** By this means he had had them the more at vantage, being tired 
and harrassed with a long march." — Bacon. 

** By this meant one great restraint from doing evil would be taken 
jiway." — " And this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue." — 
*• J5y thai means they have rendered their duty more difficult." — Til- 

LOTSON. 

** It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by thttt 
means securing the continuance of his goodness. — *i A good character, 
when established, should not be rested in as an end, but employed as 
ft means of doing still further good." — Attkkburt. ^ 

** By this means ihejr are happy in each other." — " He by mn means 
preserves his superiority." — Addison. 

" Your vanity by this means will want its food." — Stkklv. 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish.** — Pops. 

** Which aistom has proved the most effectual means to ruin the no- 
bles." — Dean Swift. 

" There is no means of escaping the persecution." — ** Faith is not 
only a means of obeying, but a principal act of obedience." — Dr. Yooxe. 

** He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and in- 
creasing power." — Lord Littleton's Hknrv II. 

*< John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means afforded 
for his safety."— Goldsmith. 

"Lest this means should fail." — *' By m^ans of ship-money the lat© 
king," &c. — " The only m^ans of securing a durable peace.'* — Hums. 

*^By this WMins there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ireland,** 
^■c. — Blackstone. 

" By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their 
masters.** — Dr. Robertson. 

" By this means they bear witness to each other.** — Burke. 

" By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itself.** — 
Dr. Blair. 

•* A magazine, which has by this means, contained,** &c. — " Birds, ia 
general procure their food by tnean« of their beakJ** — Dr. Palbt.. 
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probation of his country ; and whb this awundt he was eon« 
tent." ** Peace ef mind is an honorable amends for the 
«acrifices of interest." ** In return he received the thanks of 
his employers, and the present of a large estate ; these were 
ample amends for his labors." ** We have described the re- 
wards of vice : the good man's amends are of a different na- 
ture," 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word means) had formerly its -correspondent form in the sin- 
gular naral)er, as it is derived from the French amende^ though 
now it is excTnsively established in the plural form. If, there- 
fore, it is alleged, that mean should be applied in the singular, 
because it is derived from the French moyen, the same iynd 
of argument may be advanced in favor of the singular amende^ 
and the general analogy of the language may also be pleaded 
in support of it. 

Campbell, in his "Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the follow- 
ing remark on the subject before us: "No persons of taste 
will, I presume, venture so far to violate the present usages, 
and consequently to shock the ears of the generality of read- 
ers, as to sdy, " By this mean^ by that mean.^^ 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be as;ainst the use of means 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak decisive- 
ly on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they knew 
that they were questioning eminent authorities, as well as gen- 
era] practice. That they were not decidedly against the ap- 
plication of this word to the singular number, appears from 
their own language: "Whole sentences, whether simple or 
compound, may become members of other sentences,by means 
of some additional connexionJ*^ 

"There is no other method of teaching that of which any 
one is ignorant, but by means of som^ing already known." 
'* Neither grace of person nor vigor of understanding, is to be 
regarded otherwise than as a means of happiness." 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or 9 great 
majority of them, corroborated by general usage, forms, dur* 
ing its continuance, the standard of language ; especially, if, 
in particular instances, this practice continue, after objection 
and due consideration. Every connexion and application of 
words and phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper, 
and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point 
of view, 

** Sermo constat ratione, vetustate, auctoritate, consuetudine. 
" Consuetudo vero certissima loquendi magistra." 

QUINCTILIAN. 

" Si volet usus 

" Quem penes arbitrium est, et juf, et norma loquendi.'' 

20 
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On this principle many forms ofexprcssion, not les8de?iaf«» 
ingfroni Ihe general analogy of the language, than those be- 
fore mentioned, are to be considered as strictly proper and" 
justifiable. Of this kind are the following : " Abne of theoi- 
an varied to express (he gender :" and yet none originally 
signified no one. " He Himself sh^W do the work :?* here, 
what was first appropriated to the objective, is now properly 
used as the nominative case. '* Fon have behaved yourselves 
well ;'^ in this example the word you is put in the nonr/mative 
case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was> 
confined to the objective case, and^^e exclusively used for the 
nominative. 

With respect to anonvalies and variations of language, thus 
established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, not to 
remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision of 
proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes bf ex^ 
pression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical sagaci- 
ty : and, in some degree, obscure points that are sufficiently 
clear and decided ;- but he cannot reasonably hope, either to 
succeed in hi»aims, or to assist the learner, in. discovering 
and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious are certainly within 
the grammarian^s province. Here, he may reason and re-, 
monstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and proprie- 
ry : and hts reasonings may refine and improve the language : 
but when authority speaks out and decides the point, it were 
perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and 
debate. Anomalies then, undf>r the (imitation mentioned, be- 
come the law, as clearly as the plainest analogies. 

You will perceive that in the following sentences, the use 
of the word meant in the old form, has a very uncouth ap- 
pearance : *' By the tiMan of adversity, we are often instruct- 
ed.*' " He preserved his health, by mean of .exercise.*''- 
" Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
should be, " By m^ans of adversity," &c. " By means of 
exercise," &c. " Frugality is one means^^ kc. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean 
in the singular number, and in that number only, to signify 
mediocrity, middle state, &c. : as, ** This is a mean between 
the two extremes.^' But in the sense of instrumentality, it 
has been long disused by the best authors, and by almost ^vQ" 
ry writer. 

* This means and that means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; ihese means and those mean5,wheit 
they respect plurals : as, " He lived temperately, and by ihi» 
means preserved his health ;" "Th« scholars were attentive, 
industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these means 
iapjguired knowledge." 
Jf, When two persons or t\^\n^a we sv^Vttv lii vjv ^^.s^wtence^ 
here is occasion to menlton iVi^wv ^^^w ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^"^ 
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fiistinction, Ae^ is ased in reference to the former, and this ii> 
reference to tlie latter : as,** Self-love, which is the spring of 
action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for f^a(,man wouhi 
be inactive ; and but for this^ he would be active to no end." 

S. The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every, either, 
agree with nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular num- 
ber only : as, ** The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the kin^ 
of Jodah, sat each on his throne ;" " Every tree is known by 
its fruit :'* unless the plural noun convey a collective idea : 
as, "Every six months;" " Every hundred years." — The 
following pbrases are exceptionable : '*Let each esteem oth- 
ers better than themselves ;" It ought to be ** himself J** <* It 
is requisite that the language should be both perspicuous and 
correct : in proportion as either of these two quHlities are 
wanting, the language Is imperfect :" it should be, ** ii want- 
ing." ** Every one of the letters bear regular dates, and con- 
tain proofs of attachment :*^ " hears a regular date, and con- 
tains," " Every town and village were burned ; every grove 
and every tree were cut down :" ^'toas burned, and was cut 
down." ^* Every freeman, and every citizen, have a right to 
give their votes :" ** has a right to give his vote,*^ 

Either b often used improperly, instead of each : as, *<Tho 
king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat et^Aer 
of them on bis throne ;" " Nadab and Abihu, the sons of 
Aaron, took either of them his censer." Each signifies both 
of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly signi- 
fies only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to use theper* 
sonal pronoun them, instead of the adjective pronouns uy^t 
and those : as, ** Give me them books," instead of " thosp 
booksJ*^ We also frequently meet with those instead ofthey^ 
at the beginning of a sentence, in which there is no particular 
reference to any preceding word : as, " l%08e that sow in 
tears, sometimes reap in joy." " They that, or they who sow," 
S&c. is better. 

I will now give you to parse and correct, the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

These kind of indulgences soften and injure the mind. 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have been playing 
this two hours. 

Those sort of favors did real injury, under the appearance 
of kindness. 

The chasm made by the earthquake was twenty foot broad 
and one hundred fathom in depth. 

Ho IV many a sorrow should we avoid, if we were not indus- 
(rious to make them ! 

He saw one or more persons enter the garden^ 
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On this principle many forms of expression, not less deviate 
ingfroni the general analogy of the language, than those be- 
fore mentioned, are to be considered as strictly proper and" 
justifiable. Of this kind are the following : " Abnc of tbeoi- 
are ?aried to express the gender :" and yet none originally 
signified no one. *• He Himself shaW do the work :?* here, 
what was first appropriated to the objective, is now properly 
used as the nominative case. *' Fon have behaved yourselves 
well ;" in this example the word you is put in the noiriinative 
case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was. 
confined to the objective case, and^^e exclusively used for the 
nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus 
established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, not to 
remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision of 
proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes bfex^ 
pression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical sagaci- 
ty : and, in some degree, obscure points that are sufficiently 
clear and decided ; but he cannot reasonably hope, either to 
succeed in hi» aims, or to assist the learner, in, discovering 
and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within 
the grammarian^s province. Here, he may reason and re- 
monstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and proprie- 
ry : and hts reasonings may refine and improve the language : 
but when authority speaks out and decides the point, it were 
perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and 
debate. An&malies then, und^r the (imitation mentioned, be- 
come the law, as clearly as the plainest analogies. 

You will perceive that in the following sentences, the use 
of the word mean, in the old form, has a very uncouth ap- 
pearance : *' By the tiMan of adversity, we are often instruct- 
ed.*' " He preserved his health, by mean of exercise.*'' 
** Frugality is one mean of acc^uiring a competency." They 
should be, " By means of adversity," &c. " By means af 
exercise," &c. " Frugality is one meansy" &ic. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean 
in the singular number, and in that number Only, to signify 
mediocrity, middle state, &&c. : as, '* This is a mean between 
the two extremes.^' But in the sense of instrumentality, it 
has been long disused by the best authors, and by almost eve^ 
ry writer. 

* This means and that means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; these means and those fnean5,wheit 
they respect plurals : as, " He lived temperately, and by this^ 
means preserved his health ;" "ThA scholars were attentive, 
industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these mecms 
mpqutred knowledge." 
£, When two persons or t\^\n^s ^te sv^V^tv i^i \xv?k.MwteQce^ 
^a there is occasion to mention iVi^nv ^^^\tv ^w \\ifc ^^^ ^l 
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fiistinction, (kat is ased in reference to the former, and this m 
reference to tlie latter : as," Self-love, which is the spring of 
action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for (^af,man would 
be inactive ; and but for this^ he would be active to no end." 

8. The distributive adjective pronouns, eachy every, either, 
agree with nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular num- 
ber only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the kin^ 
of Judah, sat each on his throne ;'• " Every tree is known by 
its fruit :'* unless the plural noun convey a collective idea : 
as, «* Every six months;" " Every hundred years."— The 
following pbrases are exceptionable: "Let each esteem oth- 
ers better than themselves ;" It ou»ht to be ** fciwwc//*." " It 
is requisite that the language should be both perspicuous and 
correct : in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect :" it should be, " t« want- 
ing." " Every one of the letters bear regular dates, and con- 
tain proofs of attachment i^ ** hears a regular date, and con- 
tains,^* " Every town and village were burned ; every grove 
and every tree were cut down :" ^^toas burned, and was cut 
down." ^* £t^ery freeman, and every citizen, have a right to 
give tbetr votes :" " has a right to give his vate,^ 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : af, "Tho 
king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat eOher 
of them on his throne ;" " Nadab and Abihu, the sons of 
Aaron, took either of them his censer." Each signifies both 
of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly signi- 
fies only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to use theper* 
sonal pronoun them, instead of the adjective pronouns Afse 
and (hose : as, " Give me them books," instead of ** thosp 
hooksJ*^ We also frequently meet with those instead ofthey, 
at the beginning of a sentence, in which there Is no particular 
reference to any preceding word : as, " Those that sow in 
tears, sometimes reap in joy." " They that, or they who sow," 
S&c. is better. 

I will now give you to parse and correct, the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

These kind of indulgences soften and injure the mind. 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have been playing 
this two hours. 

Those sort of favors did real injury, under the appearance 
of kindness. 

The chasm made by the earthquake was twenty foot broad 
and one hundred fathom in depth. 

Hoiv many a sorrow should we avoid, if we were not indus- 
trious to make them ! 

He saw one or more persons enter the garden^ 
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The examples which foUoWf are suiteddo the notes and ohitT' 

vations under Rui.e X. 

1. Charles was extrafagant, and by this mean became 
poor and despicable. 

It was by that ungenerous mean that he obtained his end. 

Industry is the mean of obtaining competency. 

Though a promising measure, it is a mean which I cannot 
adopt. 

Thif person embraced every opportunity to display his tal- 
ents ; and by these means rendered himself ridiculous. 

Joseph was industrious, frugal, and discreet ; and by this 
means obtained property and reputation. 

9. Religion raises men above them^lves; irrellgion sinks 
them benctith the brutes : that, binds them down to a poor 
pitiable speck of perishable earth ; this, opens for them a pros- 
pect to the skies. 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, than in the 
firbt two winter ones ; but it makes a much greater show upon 
the earth, in those than in these ; because there is a much 
slower evaporation. 

Rex and Tyrannus are of very different characters. The 
one rules his people by laws to which they consent; the oth« 
er, by his absolute will and power ; this is called freedom^ 
that, tyranny. 

9. Each of them, in their turn, receive the benefits to which 
they are entitled. 

My counsel to each of you is, that you should make it your 
endeavor to come to a friendly agreement. 

'By discussing what relates to each particular, in their order^ 
we shall better understand the subject. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by the 
duties of morality and religion. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 

Every man's heart and temper is productive of much in- 
ward joy or bitterness. 

Whatever he undertakes, either his pride or his folly dis^ 
gust us. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Ne.ither of those men seem to have any idea, that their opia- 
ions may be ill-founded. 

When benignity and gentleness reign within, we are always 
least in hazard from without : every person, and every oc- 
currence, are beheld in the most favorable light. 

On either side of the river was there the tree of life. 

4. Which of them two persons has most distinguished him- 
self? 

None more impatiently suiTer injuries, than those that are 
most forward in doing them* 
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SECTION X. 



RULE XL 

Rdalive pronouns agree with their antecedents in person, 
number, and gender. 

The relatife being of the same person that the antecedeni 
is, requires the verb which agrees with it, to be of the same 
person that it would be to agree with the antecedent : as, 
**Thou who lovest wisdom,wa1kest upright!)' ;^^ "lie who loves 
wisdom, walks uprightly f^ ** I who lave,"*" &cc. 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, 
either expressed or implied : as, ^' Who is fatal to others, is 
so to himself ;^^ that is, " the man who is fatal to others.^' 

JFho, which, what, and the relative that^ though in the ob- 
jective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are also 
their compounds, whoever^ whosoever, k>c, : as, ^^ He whom 
jfe seek;" "This is what you want ;" i.e. ^^ that which yow 
vant, or the thing which, or that which you want ;" " Whom- 
soever you please to appoint." 

JVhat is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears to 
be exceptionable : as, " All fevers, except what are called 
nervous," &lc. It would at least be better to say, *^ except 
those which are called nervous.^' 

What is very frequently used as the representative of two 
cases; one the objective after a verb or preposition, and the 
other, the nominative to a subsequent verb: as, ^^ I heard 
tehat was said." " He related witai was seen." ** Accord- 
ing to what was proposed." *' We do not constantly love 
tchat has done us good," — This peculiar construction may be 
explained, by resolving what into that which : as, ^* I beard 
ihat which was said," &^c. 

In a few instances, the relative is introduced ns the nomi- 
native to a verb, before the sentence or clause which it repre- 
sents : as, '^ There was therefore, which is ull that we assert^ 
a course of life pursued by them, different from that which 
they before led." Here, the relative which is the representa- 
tive of the whole of the last part of the sentence ; and its nat- 
ural position is after that clause. 

» Whatever relative is used, in one of a series of clauses re- 
lating to the same antecedent, the same relative ought gener- 
ally to be used in them all. In the following sentence, this 
rule is violated: "It is remarkable, that Holland, against 
which the war was undertaken, and that, in the very begin- 
ning, was reduced to the brink of destruction, lost nothing." 
The clause ought to have beeD| " and tohxcK iwvVv^ n^\^ \ii^ 



gianing,^* 



20^ 
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The relative frequently refers to a whole clause io the sen- 
tence, instead of a paniculHr word in it: as, ''The resolution 
was adopted hastily, and without due consideratioD, which 
produced great dissatisfaction ;" that is, *^ which thing,'* 
namely, the hasty adoption of the resolution. 

1. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative de- 
gree, and after the pronominal adjective same^ it is generally 
used in preference to who or which : as, ** Charles ^11. king 
of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the world 
ever saw ;" <^ Cataline^s followers were^ the most profligate 
that could be found in any city.^' '^ He is the same man that 
we saw before.*' But if, after the word sam€f a preposition 
should precede the lelative, one of the other two pronouns 
must be employed, the pronoun that not admitting a prepos^ 
tion prefixed to it : as, *' He is the same man, wi(k 
whom you were acquainted." It is remarkable, however, that, 
when the arrangement is a little varied, the word that admits 
the preposition : as, '' He is the same man, that you were ac- 
quainted withJ*^ 

There are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense 
with the relative that, as applied to persons : as, first, after 
fvho the interrogative: ^* Who that has any sense of religion, 
would have argued thus ?" 2iSecondly, when persons make 
but a part of the antecedent; '^The woman, and the estate, 
that became his portion, were rewards far beyond his desert.*' 
In neither of these examples could any other relative have 
\seen used. 

2. The pronouns whichsoever, whosoever, aud the like, are 
elegantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding 
substantives : thus, '' On whichsoever side the king cast his 
ejes :'* would have sounded better, if written, <* On which 
aide soever,'' &c. 

3. In some dialects, the word whai is improperly used^for 
that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : ** They 
will never believe but what I have been entirely to blame." 
'•laninot satisfied but what," &lc. instead of "but ffuUJ* 
The word somewhat, in the following sentence, seems to be 
n&ed improperly. ''These punishments seem to have been 
exercised in somewhat an arbitiary manner." Sometimes 
we read, '' In somewhat of." The meaning is, *' in a manner 
Tvhich isin some respects arbitrary." 

4. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the f;eneral 
terras man, troman,iLc. A term which only implies the idea 
of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or 
ephithet, will hardly authorize the use of it: as, *'That fac- 
tion in England, who most powerfully opposed his arbitrary 

pretensions.^* " That faction tcKicK,'- YtouU Vvvi^ Vi^^ti bet- 



ter ; aod the samt remaik will serre for tht following exam- 
plet: ** France, ti^ was in alliance with Sweden.** ^The 
court, tMo, kc.** "The cavalrj, wAo," Uc, •• The cities 
uiko aspired at libertjr." "That party among us trAo,)' Uc, 
^* The faipily whom they consider as usurpers.'' 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun is 
properly applied or not : " The number of substantial inhab- 
itants with wham some cities abound." Por when a term di- 
rectly and necessarily implies persons, it may in many cases 
claim the personal relative. "None of the company whom 
be most affected, could cure him of the melancholy under 
which he labored." The word acquaintance may have the 
same construction. 

5. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection: and 
therefore the application of the personal relative who^ in this 
case, seems to be harsh : " A child who.^^ R, though neuter, 
is generally applied, wh«n we speak of an infant or child : as, 
"// is a lovely infant :" "/« is a healthy child." The person- 
al pronoun is still more improperly applied to animals: <'A 
lake frequented by that fowl, whom nature has taught to dip 
the wing in water.^' 

6. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun who ought 
not to be applied. " It is no wonder if such a man did not 
shine at the court of Queen Eliafabeth, who was but another 
name for prudence and economy." Better thus: "Whose 
name was but another word for prudence," &c. The word 
whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is 
not done so generally, but that good writers, even in prose, 
use it when speaking of things. The construction is not, 
however, always pleasing, as we may see in the following 
instances: ** Pleasure, whose nature," kr. "Call every pro- 
duction whose parts and whose nature," ^c. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use which 
with respect to persons ; and that is when we want to dis- 
tinguish one person of two, or a parttcularperson among a 
number of others. We should then say, " frhich of the two," 
or, " Which of them, is he or she ?" 

7. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, 
we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it: as, when 
we say, ** The disciples of Christ, whom we imitate f^ we 
may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of his disciples. 
The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, depend very 
much upon the proper and deftrminate use of the relative, so 
that it may readily present its antecedent to the mind of the 
hearer or reader, without any obscurity or ambiguity. 
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Now parse and correct the followlog 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The exercise of reason appears as little in tbese sportsiDen^ 
as in the beasts whom they sometimes hunt, and by whom 
they are sometimes hunted. 

They which seek wisdom will certaioW find ber. 

The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth which 
have lost their lives, by this means. 

What is the reason that our language is less refined than 
those of Italy, Spain, or France ? 

Thou who has been a witness to the fact, can give an ac- 
count of it. 

In religious concerns, or what is conceived to be such, every 
roan must stand or fall by the decision of the Great Judge. 

Something like >\hat have been here premised, are the 
eonjecturob of Dryden. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood! 

Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind: 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, &&c. 

What art thou, speak, that, on designs unknown. 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone ? 

ThefoUamng examples are adapted to the notes and observa' 

ttons under Rule XI. 

1. Moses was the meekest man whom we read of in the 
Old Testament. 

Humility is one of the most amiable virtues which we can 
possess. 

They are the same peisons who assisted us yesterday. 

The men and things which he has studied have not improv- 
ed his morals. 

!2. Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have no real 
merit. 

In whatsoever light we view him, his conduct will bear 
inspection. 

On whichsoever side they are contemplated, they appear 
to advantage. 

However much he. might despise the maxims of the king's 
administration, he kept a total silence on that subject. 

3. He would not be persuaded but what I was greatly in 

fault. 

These commendations of his children, appear to 1) a ve been 
made in somewhat an injudicious manner. 

4. He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
Sidney was one of the wisest and most active governors^ 

whhb Ireland hav6 enjoyed Cot MVQta\ 7^^x%* 



. He was the ablest minister which James ever possessed. 

The coart who gives currency to manners, ought to be 
exemplary. 

I am happy in the friend which I have long proved. 

5. The child wl^om we have just seen, is wnolesojnely fed^ 
aod not injured by bandages or clothing. 

He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 

6. Having once disgusted him, he could never regain the 
favour of Nero, who was indeed another name for cruelty. 

Flattery, whose nature is to deceive and betray, should be 
avoided as the poisonous adder. 

Who of those men came to his assistance ? 

7. The king dismissed his minister without any inquiry ; 
who had never before committed so unjust an 'action. 

There are million'^ of people in the empire of Chiaa,whofe 
support is derived almost entirely from rice. 
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RULE XII. 

When no nominative comes between the relative and the 
terhf the relative i^ the nominative to the verb ; but when tt 
nominative does come between the relative and the verb^ the 
relative miLst be in the possessive eaw, and governed by the 
following noun, or in the objectivCy and governed by. the foU 
louring verft, or by soms participle or preposition^ in its own 
member of the sentence : a», He who preserves me, to whom 
I owe my being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal. 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member, it marks the 
agent ; in the second, it submits to the government of the 
preposition ; in the third, it represents the possessor ; and in 
the fourth, the object of an action : and, therefore, it must 
be in the three different cases, correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and the relative become nomi- 
natives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative 
to the former, and the antecediMit to the latter verb : as, 
" True Philosophy^ which is the ornament of our nature, 
consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate 

both thfj branches of the rule. The three following refer to 

the first part. *' How can we avoichbeing grateful to those 

whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved themselves our 

' teal frieodsL?" " These are the mea whom ifou \i\\^tiv^w^- 
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pose, were the authors of the work:*' ^If jrou were kire^ 
you would find three or four, whom you would say passed 
their time asreeably ;" in all these places it should be tDh9 
instead of tonom. The two latter sentences contain a nomi- 
native between the relative and the verb ; and, therefore, 
seem to contravene the rule : but you will reflect, that it is 
not the nominative of the verb with which the relative is con- 
nected. The remaining examples refer to the second part of 
the rule. ** Men of fine talents are not always the persons 
who we should esteem.'^ **The persons who you dispute with, 
are precisely of your opinion/' ^^ Our tutors are our bene- 
factors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." 
In thjBse sentences, whom should be used instead of who. 

1. When the pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the noun 
or pronoun containing the answer, must be in the same case 
as that which contains the question : as, '* t0^o#e books are 
these ? They are Jo/in'*." " Who gave them to him ? ffe.^ 
'* Of whom did you buy them ? Of a bookseller ; him who 
lives at the Bible and Crown." '' Whom did you see there ? 
Both him and the shopman." You will readily comprehend 
this rule, by supplying the words which are understood in the 
answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, we should 
say, « They are John's books." " We gave them to him." 
"We bought them of him who lives^" &c. "We saw both 
him and the shopman." 

Pronouns are sometimes made to precede the things which 
they represent : as, ** If a man declares in autumn,wbeo he it 
eating thtmy or in spring, when there are nont^ that he loves 
grapes,^* Sic. But this is a construction which is verjF seldom 
allowable. 

2. When th6 relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree with either, 
according to the sense: as, /am the man who command 
yon ;" or, " I am the tMn who commands you.'* 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; '' I who command you, am the man." 
Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by referring the 
relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to you 
in the following sentences. ** I am the genera] whe gives the 
orders to-day;" "I am the general whogtve the orders fo-dayj" 
that is, " I who give the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to 
agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that agree- 
ment must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as in the 
following instance : " I am the Lord that maketh all things : 
and stretcheth forth the heavens alone." — Isaiah, xliv. £4. 
Thus far is consistent : The Lord, in the third person, is the 
antecedent, and the verbs agree with the relative in the thir^ 
jfersoo : " I am the Lord^ which l^otA, w V\^ \Yi%X makeefc ail 
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things." If / were made the aotecedent, the re1ati?e and the 
Terb should agree with it in the first person : as, <* Jam the 
Ijord, that make ail things, that streUh forth the heavens 
alone.'* But should it folbw ; *^ That spreadeth abroad the 
earth by myself;" there would arise a confusion of persons, 
and a manifest solecism. 

S^ow correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

We are dependent upon each other's assistance ! whom is 
there that can subsist by himself? 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall be sent to 
admonish him ? 

They who much is given to, will have much to answer for. 

It is not to be expected that they, whom in early life, have 
been dark and deceitful, should afterwards become fair and 
ineenuous. 

They who have laboured to make us wise and good, are the 
persons who we ought to love and respect, aad who we ought 
to he grateful (o. 

The persons, who conscience and virtue support, may smile 
at the caprices of fortune. 

From rhe character of those who you associate with, your 
•wn will be estimated. 

That is the student who I gave the book to, and whom, I 
am persuaded^ deserves it. 

1. Of whom were the articles bought? Of a mercer; be 
who resides near the mansion house. 

Was any person besides the mercer present ? Yes, both 
him and the clerk. 

Who was the money paid to ? To the mercer and his clerk. 

Who counted it ? Both the clerk and him. 

£. I acknowledge that I am the teacher, who adopt that 
sentiment, and maintains the propriety of such measures. 

Thou art a friend that hast often relieved me, and that baa 
not deserted me now in the time of peculiar need. 

I am the man who approves of wholesome discipline, and 
who recommend it to others ; but I am not a person who 
promotes useless severity, or who object to mild and gener- 
ous treatment. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, who possessess bright parts,^ 
but whp hast cultivated them but little. 

Thou art he who breathest on the earth with the breath of 
spring, and who cov^reth h with verdure and beauty. 

I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth thee to profit, and 
who lead thee by the way thou shouldst go. 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Abiah^\ja^ ^tyWc^^v 
fiit bim forth out ofUr of the Chaldees. 
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SECTION xn. 



RULE XIIL 

Prepoaiiions govern the objective case* 

The following are examples of the nomiaative case being 
used instead of the objective. " Who servest thou under ?" 
«' Who do you speak to ?" *' We arc still much at a loss who 
civil power belongs to ?" « Who do you ask for ?" " Asso- 
ciate not with those who none can speak well of." lo all 
these places it ought to be ^* whomy 

The prepositions to and for are often understood, chiefly 
before the pionounx: as, ** Give me the book ;*' '^ Get me 
some paper ;" that is, ** to me^" *^for me." " Wo is me ;^ 
i. e. " to me." " He was banished England ;" i. e. ^^fram 
Jlngland." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs: as, ** Whom will you give it to?" instead 
of, " To u^Aom will yon give it?" " He is an author whom I 
am much delighted with ;" ''The world is too polite to shock 
their authors with a truth, which generally their bookseHers 
are the first that inform thorn of." This is an idiom to which 
our language is strongly inclined ; it prevails in common 
conversation, and suits very well with the familiar style ia 
writing: but the placing of the preposition before the relative 
is more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, aud agrees 
much better with the solemn and elevated style. 

fi. Some writers separate the preposition from the noun or 
pronoun which it governs, in order to connect different pre- 
positions with the same word: as, ''To suppose the zodiac 
and planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themselves." 
This construction, whether in the familiar or the solemn 
style, is always inelegant, and should generally be avoided. 
In forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exaotness 
of expression must take place of every other consideration, it 
may be admitted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses must be expressed 
by different prepositions,though in conjunction with the same 
verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to converse with a person. 




expectations. But two different prepositions must be im- 
proper in the same construction, and in the same sentence ; 
as, "The combat between thirty French, against twenty 
English." 

In some case? it \8 difficult to say, lo which of two prepo« 
Mitions the preference is to be ^vf et^, ^i** >aQ>Xi ^t^ ^"^^ ^x^mVs!* 
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euously, and custom has not decided in favor of either of 
them. We say, " Expert at,'* and " expert in a ihing." 
*> Expert in finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" ** Expert in 
deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gener- 
ally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which the 
nouns are derived : as, *^ A compliance wUh^^ *' to comply 
toith ;" " A disposition to tyranny," disposed to tyrannise." 

Dr. Priestley observes, that many writers afTect to subjoin 
to any word, the preposition with which it is compounded, or 
.^ the idea of which, it implies ; in order to point out the rela- 
tion ofthe words, in a more distinct and definite manner, and 
to avoid the more indeterminate prepositions q/*and to : but 
general practice, and the idiom ofthe English tongue, seem 
to oppose the innovation. Thus many writers say, ** Averse 
Jrom a thing ; " The abhorrence against all other sects." 
But otheT writers say, " Averse to it ;" which seems more tru- 
ly English : *' Averse lo any advice." Sivift. An attention 
to latent metaphor niny be pleaded in favor ofthe former ex- 
ample : and this is a rule of general use, in directing what 
preposition to subjoin to a word. Thus we say, "devolve 
upon a thing ;" " founded on natural resemblance." But 
this rule would sometimes mislead us, particularly where the 
fi^ire has become nearly evanescent. 
"* "The words averse and aversion (says Dr. Campbell) are 

-* more properly construed witli to than with/rom." 

4. As an aceurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is pf groat importance, wfi shall select a considerable number 
of examples of impropriety, in the application of this^art of 
fpeecb. 

First — With respect to the preposition OFi 

" He is resolved of going to the Persian court ;" « on go- 
ing," &c. 

t " He was totally dependent ofthe Papal crown ;" «* on the 
Papal," &LC. 

'* To call of a person," and " to wait of him ;*' " on a per- 
j5on,"&c 

^ He was eager of recommending it to his fellow citizens •" 
** in recommend ing," &&c. 

.QT IS sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after 
worthy : as, " It is worthy observation," or, "of observation." 

Bm it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences. *' The emulation, who shuuld serve their country 
'best, no longer Sul)sij»ts among them, but of wiio should ob- 
tain the most lucrative command.** 

** The rain hath been falling of a, long time ;" " falling a 
. long time." 

" It is situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and 
characters of men :" '• decides the fortune," or, « concemtner 
the fortune, " ^ 

21 
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" He founil the greatest difficiiUy of iriiting ;" **in writing.'* 
*^ It might have {^iven me a greater taste of its antiquities.'* 

A taste o/*a tiling implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taster 
for it, implies only a capacity of enjoyment. 

**Thi< hail a much greater share ot inciting htniy than any 

regArd afier hi* faihrr^ commands ;" •* share in inciting/^ 

and " regard to his fdlher's," &c. 

Second — With respect to the prepositions to and for. 

** You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving 
persons ;" " upon ilie moi^i deserving," &tc. 

" Ho accu5<'d ihe muiisters for bei^ayiog the Dutch ;" " of 
having betrayed." 

** His abhorrence to that superstitions ftgure ;" " of that,'* 
kc. 

*' A great change to the better ;*' ^^for the beiter,'i ^c. 

" Your prejudice to my causA ;" " ag-airw*." 

** The English -were very difterent people then to what 
ihey are at present ;'* ''^from what," &.c. 

"In compliance to the declaration ;" ** tn'/A,'* ^c. 

" It i« more than they tftoughi for ;" " thought q/l" 

«* There is no need for it f ** o/it." 

For is stiperfhjous in the phraie, "More than he knowrs^ 

/•r." 

«* No discouragement for the authors to proceed f'^ ^*to the 

authors," &i.c. 

" It was perfectly in cponpliance to some persons ;'' ^^unlh 

some persons." 

" The wisest princes need not think it any dimimition to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely up- 
on counsel ;*> " diminution o/," and " derogation yrom." 

Third — With respect to the prepositions with and upon. 

" Reconciling himself with the king." 

«« Those things which have the greatest resemblance with 
each other, frequently differ the most." 

" That such rejection should .be rnnsonant with our com- 
mon nature." " Conformable with," &c. 

" The history of Peter is agreeable with ihfr sacred texts.** 

In all the above instances, it should be, " to," instead o 

'* tnith " 
" It is A use that perhaps I should not have thought on ;'* 

«* thought o/"." , , . . 

« A greater quantity may \m taken froTn the heap, without 
making any sensible alteration upon it ;" " in it." 

»« Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could cout 

fide ;" " in whom." „ .c u /-o 

«* He was made much on at Argos ;" " much of.^ 
*^If policy can prevail upon forces" *« pvcr force,'^ 
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** I do likewise dissent wiihnhe examiner ;" *^frcm.'*^ 
Fourth — With respect to the prepositions ix, from, &c. 

*^ They should be informed in some parts of his cbarar.ter;" 
*• a6oti(," or, " concerning.*^ 

^' Upon such occasions as fell into their cognizance ;" ''tin- 
ker." 

** That variety of fa^|ions into which we are still engaged;" 
^ in which." 

** To restore myself Into the favor ;" *' to the favor." 

*'Could he have profited from repeated experiences;" **&?/.•' 
From seems to be superfluous hher forbear : as, ** He could 
not forbear from appointing the pope," &:c. 

"A strict observance after times and fashions ;" *'o/*iimes*" 

" The character which we may now value ourselves ly 
drawing ;' " upon drawing." 

** Neither of them shall make me swerve out of the path ;" 
^^from the path." * . 

*' Ye blind guides, which strain /z/ a gnat, and swallovv a 
camel ;" it onght to be " which strain oul a gnat, or, tnke a 
gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The impropriety of 
the preposition has wholly destroyed the meaning of tb'e 
phrase. 

The verb to found, when used literally, is more pmpcrly 
followed by the preposition on : as, " Theliouse was found- 
ed on a rock." But in the metaphorical application^ it H 
often better with in ; as in this sentence, "They maintained, 
that dominion \s founded in grace." Both, the sentences 
would be badly expressed, if these prepositions were trans- 
posed ; though there are perhaps cases in which either of 
them would be good. 

The preposition among generally implies a numbe|i»^f 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with the 
word every, which is in the singular number : as, " Which is 
found among every species of liberty ;" ** The opinion seems 
to gain ground among every body ;" " withy 

5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I 
went ^0 London ;" ** I atn going to town." But the preposi- 
tion at is generally used after the neuter verb to be: as, *'I 
have been at London ;" " I was at theplnce appointed ;" "I 
shall be at Paris." We likewise say ; " He touched, arrived 
at any place." The preposition in is ^set before countries, 
cities, and large towns ; " He lives in France, in London, or 
in Birmingham." But before villages, single houses, and cit- 
ies which are in distant countries, a/ is used : as, *' H^ lives 
at Hackney ;" " He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter 6f indifference with respect ta the ^v^\vc^>\w 
pne another, ifhether the preposition of b^ ^\ak^^^\i^v\N^^\\>^\^ 
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two parls of it, or before them both. We may say, " They 
II ere jealous of one another;'^ or, *'They were jealous one of 
another :'* birt perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, except- 
ing, respecting, touching, concerning. " They were all in 
fault except or excepting him." 

C. The adverb like^ and the adjectives worth and like, when 
thry belong to preceding nouns or {u»nouns, govern the oh- 
jcclive case. 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for hisself. 

They willingly, and of theirselves endeavored to make up 
the djfl'erence. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know not who, in 
thb company. 

i hope it is not I who he is displeased with. 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 

Does that boy know who he speaks to ? Who does he offer 
such language to ? 

It was not he that they were so angry wiih. 

What concord can subsist between those who commit 
crimes and those who abhor them ? 

The person who I travelled with, has sold the horse which 
he rode on during our journey. 

It is not I he is engaged with. 

Who did he receive that intelligence from ? 

Thefollovsing examples art adapted to the notes and observa- 
tions under Rule XIII. 

*i. To have no one who we heartily wish well to, and who 
we are warmly concerned for, is a deplorable state. 
He is a friend who lam highly indebted to. 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is (governed by, aud 
consequently agrees with the preceding word. 

They were refused entcance into, and forcibly driven from^ 
the house. 

3. We are often disappointed of things, which, before pos- 
session, promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but have always 
hitherto been disappointed in tlmt pleasure. 

4. She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

Her sobriety is no derpgation to her understanding* 
There was no water, and he died for thirst. 
. We can fully confide on none but the truly good.. 
J have no occasion of his services. 
iVan/ have profited from &ooOLad>ivc«* 
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Many ridiculous practices have been brouglit in vogue. 

The error was occasioned by compliance to earnest entreaty. 

This is a principle in unison to our nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices to simple and rustic per< 
sons. 

They are at present resolved of doing their duty. 

That boy is known under the name of the Idler. 

Though conformable with custom^ it is not warrantable. 
' This remark is founded in truth. 

His parents think on him, and hisimpro4^emcnts,with pleas- 
ure ami hope. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 

What went ye out for to see ? 

There appears to have been a million men brought into th« 
field. ^ 

His present was accepted of by his friends. 

More than a thousand ofmen weredestioyed. 

It is my request that he will be particular in speaking to the 
following points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain to their qwu 
power. 

He lives or*pP*Tte the RoyaJ Exchange. 

'Theff house is situated to the north^ea^t ibide of the road. 

The performance wasapproved of by all who understood it. 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. * 

She has' an abhorrence to all deceitful conduct. 

They were some distance from home, when the accident 
iiappened. 

His deportment was adapted for conciliating regard. 
■ Mj> father writes me very frequently. 

Tlieir conduct was agreeable with their profesfion. 

We went leisurely above stairs, and came hastily below. 

We shall wcite up stairs this forenoon, and down stairs in 
the afternoon. 

The politenes* of the world has the same resemblance with 
benevolence, that the shadow has with the substance^ 

He had a taste of such studies, and pursued them earnestly. 

When we have had a true taste for the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no relish of those of vice. 

How happy is it to know how to live at times by one's self, 
<o leave One's self in regret, to (indone's self again with pleas-* 
ijre ! The world is then less necessary for ns. • 

Civility makes its way -among every kind of persons. 

5. Ihave been to London, after having resided a year at 
Trance ; afid I now live in Islington. 

They have just landed in Hull, and are going /or Liver- 
pool. They intend to reside some time at Ireland. 

6. He writes like she does. , She walks like he does. You 
behave like they do. You do that just like I do. 

21* 
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SECTION XIII. 



RULE XIV. 

Mun$ and pronoun$t connected by conjunctions^ must hi 
in the same cases, 

RULE XIX. 

VerbSf connected by conjunctionSf must be in the same mood 
and tense, and, when in the subjunctive^ they must be in the 

SAME FORM.* 

I find it convenient to consider these two rules together ; 
and the exercises, which are to be corrected, I shall also give 
together. 

*^ If thou sincerely desire, and earnestly pursue virtue, 
she wUl assuredly be found by thee, and prove a rich re- 
ward ;'* " The master taught her and me to write ;" " He 
and she were school-fellows." 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting these two rules, 
may further display their utility. *' If he prefer a virtuous 
life, and is sincere in his^professioiu^he willi^ucceed ;'* "if 
he prefers,** To deride the miseries of the unhapp)r,,ift in- 
human ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchris- 
tian ;** "and to want compassion." ^*The parliament 
addressed the king, and has been prorogued the same day ;" 
" and was prorogued." " His wealth and him bid adieu to 
each other ;" *' and Ac." " He entreated us, my comrade 
and I, to live harmoniously ;" *• comrade and meJ*^ " My 
sister and her were on good terms ;" " and «Ae." *' We often 
overlook the blessings which are in our possession, and are * 
searching after those which are out of our reach ;" it ought 
to be, " and search aAer." 

t. When the sense requires the verbs to be of different 
mQods or tenses, the nomiuutive must be repeated : the con- 
junctions will, then, connect two members of a compound 
sentence: as, ^' He. cheetCaWy supports his distressed friend, 
and he toill ceitaiuly be commended for it ;" " They have re- 
warded him liberally, and they could not do otherwise ;" " She 
was proud, though she is now humble." 

When in the progress of a sentence, we pass from the af; 
firmative to the negative form, or from the negative to the 
affirmative, the subject or nominative is mostly, .if not invari- 
ably, resumed : as, '' He may return, but he will not contin- 
ue iiere." " He is rich, but he is not respectable." *• He is 
not rich, bi^t he is respectable." " Though she is high-born, 
lieautiful, ajid accomplished, yet she is mortal, and, occasion- 

* As th0 neuter verd BB, and passive verbs, have two forms of the 
Muhjunctive imperfect as well as of the present, this rule applies to th'e 
///*-- "^"'^teme of such verbs, as well as to iViepxcsfttvx. 
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ally, she ought to be adinunislied of her condition." There 
appears to be. in efctiPral, equal re^hon (or re|ieaiing the nom- 
inative, and resiuniDg the s^ubjeot, when the course of the 
senten<:e is diviMted by a ciianj^c of the inood or (ense. The 
following soiuowces may theiefoio be improved. "Anger 
glances into the bicast of a wi!>e man, but will rest only in the 
Eosum of fools ;" '*bnt rests only ;'' or, "but it will rest only.*' 
** Virtue is praised by uiany, and would be de»jied also, if her 
worth were really known ;" " and 5^ would." " The world 
begins to recede, and will soon disappear ;" "and it will."^ 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Professing regard, and to act differently, discover a base 
mind. 

Did he not tell ine his fault, and entreated roe to forgive 
him ? 

My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. 

If he understand the subject, and attends to it industriously, 
lie can scarcely fail of success. 

You and us enjoy many privileges. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them is gone 
astray, doth he not leav^ the ninety and nine, and goetb int» 
the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 

She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately 
in the pursuit of them, is the best way' to ensure success^ 

Between him and I there is some disparity of years : but 
none between him and she. 

By forming themselves on fantastic models, and ready to 
vie with one another in the reigning follies, the young begin 
with being ridiculous, and end with being vicious and immov«> 
al. 

7%e foUowing sentences exemplify the notes and ohservO' 
tions under Rules XlV. ancf XIX. 

1. We have met with many disappointments; and, if life 
continue, shall probably meet with many more. 

Rank may confer influence, but will not necessarily pro- 
duce virtue. 

He does not want courage, but is defective in sensibility. 

These people have indeed acquired great riches, but do not 
command esteem. 

Our season of improvement is short ; and, whether used 
)r not, will soon pass la way. 

He might have been happy, and is now fully convinced 
Df it. 

Learning strengthens the mind ; and, if properly api^Uedv 
vi)} improve our morals too. 



1 

.1 
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SECTION XIV. 

RULE XV. 

^ When tuw or more nounSf or. nouns and pronouns of the 
singular numhery are connected by a cofulativs conjunC' 
iion^ txpressed or understood, thep must have verbs, nouns 
and pronouns^ in JheThVR Ah number to agree unth them; 
but when they are connected by a disjunctive conjunction^ 
they must have verbs, nouns and pronouns, of the singular 
number to a^ree with them. 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
annexed. *' And so was also James and John, the sons of 
Zebedce, who were partners with Simon ;" "and so were 
also." " All joy, tranquility, and peace, c?cn for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;" ** atvell for ever." " By whose power all 
good and evil is distributed;" ** are distributed." •* Their 
Jove, and iheir Iiatred, and their envy, is now peri&bed ;" 
" are perished.'* " The thoughtless and intemperate enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and the forgetfnl- 
ness of. our being accountable creatures, obliterates every se- 
rious thought of the proper business of life, and efTuces the 
sense of religion and of God." It ouglit io be, *^ obliter- 
ate,'*^ and " efface.'*'* 

1. When the nouns aris nearly related, or scarcely distinguish- 
able in sense, and sometimes even when they are very differ- 
ent, some authors have thought it allowable to put the verbs, 
nouns, and pronouns, in the singular number : at, ** Tran- 
quility and peace dwells there ;" " Ignorance and negligence 
has produced the effect ;" ^* The discomfiture and slaughter 
was very great.'" But it is evidently contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of grammar, to consider two distinct ideas as one, 
however nice may be their shades of difference : and if there 
Ms no difference, one of tbein must be superfluous^ and ought 
to be rejected. 

To su^)port the above construction, it is said, that the- verb 
may be understood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; 
ajs in the following example : <' Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
iron, u easier to bear than a man without understanding." 
But besides the confusion, and the latitude -of application, 
which such a construction would introduce, it appears to be 
more proper and analogical,in cases where tbe verb is intended 
to be applied to any one of the tierms. to make use of the dis- 
junctive conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to 
oneor other of the i^receding terms in a separate view. To 
preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and disjunctive 
conjunctions, would render the rules precise, consistent, and 
Jotenigible. Dr. Blair obseiN«*>, \W\. ''^ v»^ at xnat^ uib&taa- 
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lives, joined by a copulative, must a/troys require the verb or- 
pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural num<^ 
bar :" and this is the general sentiment of English gramma- 
rians. 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to 
determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be con- 
sidered as the nominative case; and consequently, whether 
the verb should be in the singular or the plural number. ' \ 
will, therefore, set down a number of varied examples of ihis 
nature, which may serve as some government to you, with 
respect to sentences of a similar construction. " Prosperity, 
with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable.'^ "The 
sl)ip, with all her furniture, was destroyed.'* " Not only his 
estates, his reputation too has suffered by his misconduct." 
*' The general also, in conjunction with the officers, has ap- 
plied for redress," ** He cannot be justified ; for it is true, 
that the prince as well as the people, was blame-worthy." 
** The king, with his life-guard, has just passed through the 
Tillage." 'Sin the mutual influence of body and soul, there 
is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom*" 
" Virtue, honor, nay, even self-interest, con^jptre to recom- 
mend the measure." " Patriotism, morality, every public 
and private consideration, demand our submission to just and 
lawful government." '^ Nothing delights me so much as the 
works of nature.'' 

In support of such forms of expressioii as the following, 
yve see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; 
and 1 annex them for your consideration. " A long course 
of time, with a variety of accidents and circumstances, are 
requisite to produce those revolutions." "The king, with 
the lords and commons, Jorm an excellent frame of govern- 
ment." " The side A, with the sides B and G. compose the 
triangle." " The fire communicated itself to the bed, which 
with the furniture of the room, and a valuable library, were 
dil entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to observCj 
that these modes of expression do not appear to be warranted 
by the just principles of construction. The words, " A long 
course of time," "Theldng," "The side A," and " which," 
are the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last 
example, the word all should be expur^ged. As the preposi- 
tion with governs the objective case, in English ; and if trans- 
lated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is mani- 
fest, that the clauses following ttnth^ in the preceding senten^ 
ces, cannot form any part of the nomhiidive case. They 
cannot be at the same time in the objective and the nomina- 
tive cases. The following sentence is grammatically formed ; 
and may serve to explain the others. "The lords and com- 
»mns are essential branches of the British constitution : the 
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king, with them, forma an excellent frame of government;*^ 
The following sentences are variations from the latter part 
of the rule. ** A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in 
a picture, as well as cead them in a description ;" *^ read tt.'* 
** Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood ;^^ 
^^was yet." **It must Indeed be confessed) that a lampoon 
or a satire, do not carry in them robbery or iniirder ;" ** doa 
not carry in t/." ^* beath, or some worse misfortune, soon 
divide them." It ought to be *' dividta."^ 

3. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of dif- 
ferent persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb roust 
agree with that person which is placed nearest to it : aj, *' I 
or thou art to blame ;" ** Thou oi I am in fault ;" " I, or 
thou, or he, is the author of it;" '* George or f am the per- 
son." But it would be better to say ; «* Either I auk to blame, 
or thou arr," &&c. 

4. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, or 
pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree with the 
plural noun and pronoun : as, *' Neither pov^ty nor riches 
wert injurious to him." " I or they were offended by it.'' 
But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can con- 
veniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

Tou will now correct and parse the following 

ISXfiRCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden medioc- 
rity. 

In unity consists the welfare and security of every society. 

Time and tide watts for no man. 

His politeness aikl good disposition wis, on failure of their 
effect, entirely changed. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 

Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, excels pride 
and ignorance under costly attire. 

The planetary isystem, boundless spatre, and the immense 
ocean, affects the mind with sensatiojis of astonishment. 

Humility and leve^ whatever obscurities may involve relig- 
ious tenets, constitutes the essence of true religion.' 

Religion and virtue, otir best support and highest honor, 
tonfers on the mind principles of noble independence. 

What signifies the counsel and care of preceptors, when 
youth think they have no need of assistance ? 

Man's happiness, or misery, are, in a great measure, put in- 
to his own hands. 

* Though the coustruciion will not admit of a plural verb, the sen- 
tence would certainly stand better thus: " The king, the lords, and the 
\ommoiiSi Jbrm an excelleiit constitution/^ 
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Man is not nich a machine as a clock or a watcli, w1 
move merely as ihey are moved. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any conditio 
life ; for they are, perhaps, to he your own lot. 
Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing that bet 
i|okind less or ill-huraor, are certainly criminal. 
There are many faults in spelling, which neither ana 
nor pronunciation justify. 
When sickness, infirmity or reverse of fortu: e, affeci 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 
Let it be remembered, that it is not the uttering, or the t 
^ ^ f ing of certain words, that constitute the woiship of the 

*' f. , f mighty, 

''•e ^^, I A tart reply, a proneness to rebuke, or a captious and 

i 'i^. I tradictious spirit, are capable of embittering domestic life 

I of setting friends at variance. 

{, f /' f- Y%e examples which foUowy are suited to ike notes and o 

^i^ t vations under Rulb XV. 

;f« .*- 1. Much ddes human pride and self-complacency re 

:ti^ J correction. 

Luxurious living, and high pleasures, begets a langoui 
satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufiiciency stifles sentiments of depenc 
on our Creator : levity and attachment to worldly plcai 
cicstroys the sense of gratitude to him* 

2. Eveiry nian and woman were numbered.^ 

* The copulative conjunction, in this instance, makes no diff 
with regard lo the verb. All the men and women are referred to 
fately and individually. The verb must -therefore have the san; 
struciion as it has in the sentence ; " Every one of tho men and \ 
was numbered." Whatever number of nouns may be connecte 
conjunction with the pronoun every, ihis pronoim is as applicable 
whole mass of them, as to any one of tlio nouns ; and therefore tl 
is correctly put in the singular number, and refers to the whole se 
ly and individually considered. In short, this pronoun so entire] 
esces with the nouns, however nnnierous and united, y^t it imp 
peculiarnatureto them,and makes the whble numbraTcorresp 
gether, and require a similar construction. 

The subject may be farther illustrated and confirmed, by the 
ing examples. " Everyman, woman, and child, was preserved fi 
devouring element;" " Every good gift, and every perfect gift, 
above, and comtf^A down from the Fallier of lights;" James i. 1 
is the original cause of every reproach and disire-ss which has a 
the government ;" Junius; "To those th^it have lived long tc 
every thing heard, and every thing seen, recalls some pleasure c 
picated, or some bcne^t conferred ; some petty quarrel, or some 
fendeamient.*' l)r. Johnson. — This construction forms an exce 
the fifteenth rule of Syntax ; which was also illustrated in Co 
tion XII t. Another exception to this rule is, when a copulative c 
tion connects two or more nouns, &c. which refarr to the same p 
thing: as, " That able scholar and critic has been eminently u 
ihe cause of religion." 
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Good order in our affairs, not ineaR savings, produce great 
profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that accompany 
it were written, many years ago, for my own private satisfac- 
tion. 

The great senator, in concert with several other eminent 
persons, were the projectors of the revolution. 
- The religion of ihese people, as well as their customs an J 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 

Virtue, joined to knowlerlgo and wealth, confer great infiu- 
ence and respectability. But know led t,':e, with weal h united, 
if virtue is wanting, have a very limited influence, and arc of- 
ten despised. 

That superficial scholar and critic, like some renowned 
critics of our own, have furnished ni<»st' decisive proofs, that 
they knew not the characters of the Hebrew language. 

The buildings of the institution have been enlarged ; the 
expense of which, added to the increased price of provisions, 
fender it necessary to advance the terras of admissioQ. 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

What black despair, what horror, fills the mind ! 

Thou, and the gardetrer, and the huntsman, must share the 
blame of this business amongst them. 

My sister and I, as well as my brother, are daily employed 
in their respective occupations. 

3. Either thou or 1 art greatly mistaken, in our judgment 
on this subject. 

I or thou am the person who must undertake the business 
proposed. 

4. Both of the scholars, or one of them at least, was present 
at the transaction. 

Some parts of the ship and cargo were recovered ; but 
neither the sailors nor the captain, was saved. 

Whether one person or more was concerned in the busi- 
ness, does not yet appear. 

The cares of this life, or the deceit.fulness of riches, has 
choked the stflds of virtue in many a promising mind. 
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RULE XVI. 

^/ouns and pronowis in apposition^ tmiH he in the same 
case. 

The fallowing are instances of the violation of this rule : 
which you must correct and parse; 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

Jmif John and bU sister jlYie^f yiViq c^m^ vo ^^^iwt V\<i\ise. 
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Vfe must respect the good and the wise, they who endeav- 
or to enlighieti us, and make us better. 

I sent the book to my brother's house, him whom you saw 
here. 

My two friends gave me this present, them that we visited 
yesterday. 

RULE XVII. 

When a direct address is madf^ the noun or pronoun is in 
the nominative case independent 

In CouvfMsarion XIV, I made all the remarks, respecting 
this rule, that are necessary. 

RULE XVIIL 

The passive participle, unconnected with an auxiliary , be* 
longs like an adjective^ to some noun or pronoun expressed or 
understood. 

This rule, so far as it respects the syntax of the English 
language, needs no remark. 

RULE XX. 

The infin'tive mood may he governed by a verh^ noun, ad- 
Jeclive, or participle 

The verbs which require those that fallow them in the in- 
finitive mood, to be used without the si^n to, aie make, need, 
see, bid, dare, feel, hear, let ; and sometimes a few others. 

This irrejrulaiity, however, extends only to active^ or neu- 
ter verbs ; for all iIjo vorl>s ahove mentioned, when made 
passive, require the (o to be used before the following verb in 
the infinilivp mood : as, " He was seen to go ;" " He was 
heard to speak ;" " They were bidden to be on their guard." 

The infinitive mood has been iniproperly used in the fol- 
low ing sentences : "lam not lik^ other men, to envy the tal- 
ents I cannot reach." It should be, ** who envy the talents 
ihey cannot reach ; or, " I do not, like other men, emyy the 
talents /cannot reach." '* Grammarian^ have denied, or at 
least doubted, th.em to be genuiu'* ;■' *' doubted that they were 
genuine.*' " That all our doiftgs may be ordeipd ly thy 
governance, to do always what is righteous in thy sight ;" 
'* <ft-a< ipe may always cfo," &c. 

When a5 follows so, it. sometimes governs the infinitive 
innod : as," I will endpavor to explain this subject so aft to 
make you understand it." But sometimes, when the infini- 
tive mood follows a5, procedrd by so it is f!overned by anoth- 
er verb uoderstood : as, " Hfi desijet nothing so much cr* to 
see his friends ;" that is,^ " as he desired to see his friends." 
And it is frequently governed in the same manner, when it 
follows than, after a comparison : as, ** H«* de^red hothiiig 
more than io see his friends ;" that is, « than ^e desired to 
see,"&c. 

22 
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Tho infinitive mood has mucli of the nature of a substan- 
1;vp, expressing ihc action itself which the verb signifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the infin- 
itive mood does the office of a substantive in different cases : 
in the nominative : as, *' To play is pleasant :" in the objec- 
tive : a«, " Boys love to play ;" *' For to will is present to 
me ; but to perform ihat which 19 good, I find not." 
The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used indepen- 
dently on the rest of ihP sentence, supplying the place of the 
conjunction that with the potential mood : as, " To confess 
the truth, I was in fault ;*' *' Tobc^in wiiii the first ;" <* To 
proceed ;*' ** To conclude ;" that is, " That I may confess '» 
kc. 

The sign to, sifijoifyiiig in order.to^ was Anciently preceded 
hyfor : as, " What went he ouifortosec ?*' The word for 
before the infinitive, is novv, hi almost every case, obsolete. It 
is, however, still used, if the subject of the affirmation inter- 
venes between the preposition and ihe verb ; as, " for holy 
persons to be hmnble, is as hard,,asybr a prince to submit him- 
self to be guided by tutors.'* 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal. 

You ought not walk too hastily. 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 

I need not to solicit him to do a kind action. 

I dare not to proceed so hastily, lest I should give ofience. 

I have seen some young persons to conduct themselves 
very discreetly. 

It is a great support to virtue, when we see a good mind to 
maintain its patience and tranquillity, under injuries and 
affliction, and to cordially forgive its oppressors. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which makes us to ap- 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, to depreciate the vir- 
tues we do not possess. 

To sei© young persons who are courted by health and pleas- 
ure, to resist all the allurements of vice, and to steadily pur- 
sue virtue and knowledge, is cheering and delightful to every 
good mind. 

They acted with so much reserve, that some persons doubt- 
ed them to be sincere. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the lame tQ 
walk, and the blind to see. 

RULE XXI. 

Jiny intransitive^ passive J or neuter verb, must have ths 
same case after it as before ity when both words refer to, ahdf 
f^S^ifyt the same thing. 
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tf you recollect what I said under this rule in Convcrsaliou 
XX, you can correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX- 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him indeed. 

I would act the same part if I were him, or in his situation. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think yc have eter- 
nal life : and they are ihem which testify of me. 

Be composed : it is me : you have no cnuse for fear. 

I cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it is hiin fiom 
whom I have received many benefits. 

I know not whether it were them who conducted the busi- 
ness ; but I am certain it was not him. 

He so much resembled my brother, that, at first si^ht, I 
took it to be he. 

After all their professions, is it possible to be them ? 

It could not have been her, for she always behaves dis- 
creetiv. 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have been ? 

Who do you think hind to be ! 

Whom do the people say that we are? 
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RULE xxir. 

^he infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is so7ntlime8 the 
subject of a verb, and w, therefore, its nominative. 

When several phrases, connected by a copulative conjunc- 
tion, expressed or understood, are made nominatives to a 
verb, the verb must be plural : as, *' To be temperate in eat- 
ing and drinking, to use exercise in the open air, and to pre- 
serve the n\ind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best 
preservations of health." 

But when the whole sentence forms but one nominative, 
conveying a unity of idea, the verb must be singular : as, 
** That warm climates should accelerate the s;rowth of the 
human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to 
believe." 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX, 

To do unto al) men, as we would, that they, in similar cir- 
cumstances, should do unto us, constitute the great principle 
of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be ashamed of the 
practice of precepts, which the heait approves aqd et^braces^ 
piark a feeble and imperfect character. 
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The erroneous opinions ivhich we form concerning happi- 
nes% and misery, gives ri&e to all the mistaken and dangerous, 
passions that embroils our life. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of 
all men. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity of our minds and 
bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow-creatures, and to be 
pious and faithful to Him that made us, admit not of^any 
doubt in a rational and well-inl'urmed mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate piety towards God, is the sure 
means of becoming peuceful and happy. 

It is an important truth, that religion, vital religion, the re- 
ligion of the heart, arc the most powerful auxiliaries of rea- 
son, in waging war with the passions, and promoting that 
sweet composure i\hich constitute the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our limbfi uninjured| 
of our sound undeistanding, of friends and companions, ara 
often overlooked ; though it would be the ultimate wish of 
many, who, as far as we can judge, deserves it as much as 
ourselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of the world, 
the employments of the busy, the enterprises of the ambitious^ 
and the exploits of the warlike ; the virtues which forms the 
happiness, and the crimes which occasions the misery of man- 
kind ; originates in that silent and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every human eye. 

RULE XXIII. 

ffken a noun or pronoun has no verb to agree unthit^ bul 
{$ placed be/ore a participle^ independently on the rest of the 
sentence, it must be in the nominative case absolute, 

EXERCISES IN FALSE S^YNTAX. 

Solomon was of this mind ; and I have no douU he made 
as wise and true proverbs, as any body has done since : him 
only excepted, who was a mnch greater and wiser man than. 
Solomon. 



•Him destrov'd. 



Or won to what may work his utter loss, 
All this will soon follow. 



-Whose gray top 



Shall tcemble^ him descending^ 
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SECTION XVII. 



I have now taken a review of all (he rules which I gave in 
the Obnversations, and which are suflicient for the parsingof 
anjr sentence, and have made, under each, all the remarks 
which were necessary to enable yon to correct such exercises 
in JaUe syntax, as violate those rules. 

There remain yet to be given, a few rules, which yon will 
find Hsefu I, and, indeed, necessary, in correcting many had 
constructions, to which the rules for pMrsin.y; meiely, do not 
apply, or aje not sufficiently explicit. I will, tlu'refore, pro-*- 
ceed to give you the followmg 

SUPPLEMENTARY RIFLES AND REMARKS, 

* WITH 

APPROPRIATE EXERCISES. 

RULE I. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may have a verb 
or pronoun agreeing unth it, either of the singular or plural . 
number ; yet not without regard to ike import of the word, as 
conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, " The nueiing" icas 
large;" "Th« parliament i5 dissolved ;" ** The nnli(>n i5 
powerful ;** " My people do not consiiler : they have nor. 
knbwn me ;" " The multitude eagerly pursue niensure, as 
their chief good :" " The council were divided in thtir hcnli- 
nients." 

We ought to consider whether the term immediately sug- 
gests the idea of the number it represents, or wheiher it ex- 
hibits toUie mind the idea of the whole as one thing.' In the 
former case, the verb ought to be plura! ; in the latter, it 
ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, " The 
peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes use of 
wooden shoes." It would be better to say, ** The peasnntry 
go barefoot, and the middle sort make use," Sic. ; because the 
idea in both these cases, is that of a number. On the contra- 
ry, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
nouns of number have verbs plural : because the ideas the; 
represeut seem not to he sufficiently divided in the mind. 
•' The court of Rome irerc not without solicitude." " The 
house of commons were of small weight." " The house of 
lords trere so much influenced by tliese reasons." "Stephen's 
party ii^erc entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." 
** An army of twenty-four thousand were assembled.**- "What 
reason have the church of Rome for proceeding in this man^ 
net ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame and care- 
less of their own defence," ** AU Uie NVUMk«^ \i^ \!GL'^tw>Lvcv^ ^\^ 
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:d upon a few finders, but his foIIies«nd Tices are 
!.*' Is not mankind in this place a noun of inul- 



io be counted 

innumerable. 

titude, and »ucli as requires tbe pronoun referiing to it, to be 

in the plural number Metr? 

Wheu a noun of multitude is preceded by a defiiiiciv& 
word, which clearly limits the sense to an aggregate with aa 
idea of unity, it requires n verb and pronoun to agree -with it 
in the singular number: as, ''^A company of troops w(ts de- 
tached : a troop of cavalry was raised ; this people ia: become 
a great nation ; thai assembly was numerous; a great num- 
ber of men and women was collected.'^ 

On many occasions, where a noun of multitude is used, it 
is very dif^ult to decide, whether the verb should be in the 
.singular, or in the plural number: and this difficulty has in- 
duced some grammarians to cut the knot at once, and te assert 
that every noun of multitude, as it constitutes orie aggregate 
of many particulars, must always be considered as conveying 
the idea of unity ; and that consequently, the veib and pro- 
noun agieenig with it, cannot with propriety be ever used in 
the plural number. This opinion appears to be not well con- 
sidered ; it is contrary to the established practise of the best 
writers uf the language, and against the rules of the most re- 
spectable grammarians. Some nouns of multitude certainly 
convey to the mind an idea of plurality, others, that of a wliole 
as one thing, and others again sometimes that of unity, and 
sometimes that of plurality. On this ground, it is warranta* 
ble, uiid consiMent with the nature of things, to apply a plural 
verb a lid pronoun to the one class, and a singular verb and 
pronoun, to the other. We shall miniediately perceive the 
impropiieiy of the following constructions: "The c\ergf has 
withdrawn itself Uoin the temporal courts :"*' " The nobility,, 
exclusive oi its cupiicity as hereditary coun^eZ/or of tbe crown, 
forms the pillar to support the throne :'* "The. commonalty 
is divided into several degrees :'' "The people of England is 
possessed of super-eminent privileges ;*' "The multitude tra^ 
clanioious for the object of ifs affections;" "The assembly 
was divided in t/« opinion;^* "The fleet waa all dispersed, 
and some ol'itwas taken." — In all these instances, as well as 
in many others, the plural verb and ;)ronoun sl^ould be used: 
and if the reader will apply them, as he looks over the senten- 
ces a second time, he will perceive the propriety and effect of 
a change in the construction* 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The people rejoices in that which should ^ive it sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the ob- 
jects of the shepherd's care. 

The court have just ended, after having sat through th«t 
trial of a very long cause* 
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The crowd were so great, that the Judges with diffioultj 
made their way thiough ihcni. 

Tlie c'orporatioi) of York consi&t of a mayor, aldermen, and 
a common council. 

The Briti«h porliament are composed of king, lords, and 
commons. 

When the nation complain, the rulers should listen to their 
voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pursues pleas- 
ures as its chief good. 

The cliurch have no povver to irflict corporal punishment. 

The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

The regmiem conbist of a ihoiisand men. 

The mteiilig have established several salutary regulations. 

The council WHS not unanimous, and it separated without 
coming to any determination. 

The fleet is all arrived and n:oored in safety. 

This people drjiweth near to n)e with their iVionth, and hon- 
oreth me with their lipst, but their heait is lar troni me. 

The committee was divided init.^ sentiments, and it has re- 
ferred the business to the general meeting. 

The committee were very full when this point was decided ; 
and their Judgnient has not been called in question. 

Why do this generation wish for greater evidence, when so 
much is already given. 

The lemnant of the people were persecuted wiffi great se- 
verity. 

Never were any people so much infatuated as the Jewish' 
nation. 

Th^ shoal of herrings were of an immense extent. 
No society are chargeable with the disapproved misconduct 
•f particular members. 



SECTION XVIIL 



RULE U. 



7*0 determine what case a noun, or pronoun, must he in^ 
when it follows the conjunctions ^ui, than, and as, attend weU 
to the sense, and supply the ellipsis : a^, 

"Thou art wiser ilian I;" that is, **than I am." "They 
loved him more than me;'* i. e. **more than they loved me." 
'^ The sentiment i.s well express* d by Plato, but much better 
by Solomon than him ;" thai is, ^* than it is expressed by 
him.'t 
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The proprietj or impropriety of many phrases, in tlie pre- 
ceding as well as in some other forms, may be discovered, by 
supplying the words that are not expressed ; which will be ev- 
ident from the following instances of erroneous construction. 
'^JUe c^n read better than me." ** He is as good as her.*' 
«' Whether I be present or no." ^* Who did this ? Me." By 
supplying the words understood in each of these phrases, their 
impropriety and governing rule will appear : as,. '^ Better than 
I can read ;" *•'' As good as she is ;" "Present or not present;'' 
•» I did it." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been com- 
mitted : a number of which is subjoined, as a further caution 
and direction to you. '*Thuu art a much greater loser than 
me by his death." ''She suffers hourly mora than me." 
*( We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were 
obliged to the >ame proportion more than us." *'Kiog 
Charles, and more than hmi, the duke and the popish faction, 
were at liberty tu form new schemes." '* The drift of all his 
sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a pro- 
phet mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent an author, as 
him to whom it was first imputed." " A stone is heavy, and 
the sand is weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier than them 
both." " If the k'niji; give us leave, we may perform the office 
as well as ihein (hat do." In these passages it ought to be, 
•' L we, htfihty, respectively." 

When the relative who immediately folio w^ than, it must 
be in the objective case : as, " Alfred, than whoviiy a greater 
king never reigned," &ic. *' Beelzebub, than whom, Satao 
excepted, none higher sat," ^'\ It is remarkable that ii*such 
instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would be in 
the nominative case: as, * A greater king i>ever reigned 
than hc,^^ that is, ''than he was J'^ "Beelzebub, than he,"** 
fcc. ; that is, *^than hr saV* The phra««5 than whom^ is, 
however, avoided by the best modern writei^." 

The following sentences, " I saw nobody but him ;" " No 
person but he was present ;" '• More persons than they saw 
the action." "The secret was communicated to more men than 
him ;" " This trade enriched some people more than them ;" 
may be explained, on the principle of supplying the ellipsis, 
in the followino; manner. In the first, we might say, **I saw 
nobody, but I saw him ;" or, "I saw nobody, but him Isawf^ 
in the second, " None was present, but he was present ;" in 
the third, " More persons than they were, saw the action," or, 
"More than these persons were, saw the action;" in the 
fourth, " The secret was communicated to more persons than 
to him ;" in the fifth, " This trade enriched some people more 
than it enriched them." — The supply of the ellipsis certainly 
gives an uncoutb appearance to these sentences : but this cir^ 
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eomstance forms no solid objection to the truth of the prin- 
•iple. 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

In some respects, we have had as many advaniages as them } 
l)Ut in the article of a good library, they haVe hud a greater 
privilege than us. 

The undertaking was much better executed by his brother, 
than he. 

They are much greater gainers than me by this unexpect" 
ed event. 

They know how to write as well as him ; but he is a muck 
better grammarian than them. 

Though she is not so learned as him, she is as much belov** 
ed and respected. 

These people, though they possess more shining qualities^- 
are not so proud as him, nor so vain as.herr 

ThefoUaunng examples are adapted to the notes and ohserva^ 

tions under Rule IV. 

1. Who betrayed her companion ? Not me. 

Who revealed the secrets he ought to have concealed ? 
Not him. 

Who related falsehoods to screen herself, and to bring aO 
odium upon others ? Nut me ; it was her. 

There is but one in fault, and that is me. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depend on his applb* 
cation* 

Charles XII. of Sweden, than who a more courageous 
person never lived, appears to have been destitute of the ten^ 
der sensibilities of nature. 

Salmasius (a more learned man than him has seldom ap> 
peared) was not happy at the close of life. 



SECTION XIX. 



The observance of the rule which I am about to give you^ 
now, involves an accurate knowledge of all the mooils and 
tenses of the verbs; and before you can understand ii thor- 
oughly, you must particularly recollect the appropriate use of 
«U the tenses. 
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RULE III. 
In the use of words and phrases whichy in point of timi^ 
¥elaie to each other, a due regard to that relation should ht 
observed. 

Instead of saying, "The Lord hath given, and the Lord 
hath taken away f^ wo should say, '^Tbe Lord gave^'^nd th« 
Lui d hath t<iken away." Instead of, '^ I remember the family 
morp than twenty years;" it should be, *^I have remembered 
the Atmily uioie than twenty years." 

It IS not easy, in all cases, to give particular rules, for the 
tnanageuient ol words and phrases which relate to one anoth- 
er, so that ihey may be proper and consistent. The best rule 
that can be given, is this verj^ general one, "To observe what 
the sense nccessaiily requires.^' It may, however, be of use, 
to exhibit a number of instances, in which the construction is 
irregular. The following are of this nature. 

"I have completed the work more than a week ago ;'' "I 
have seen the coronation at Westminster last summer.^' 
These sentences should have been ; " I completed the work,^' 
Slc. : " I saw the coronation," &&c. : because the perfect teuse 
•xtends to a past pTiod, which immediately precedes, or in- 
cludes, the preNent time ; and it cannot^ therefore, apply to 
the time of a week ago, or to last midsummer. 

*^ Charles l);is lately finished the reading of Henry's History 
of England :" 't should be, " Charles lately finished,^ &lc. ; 
the word lately referring to a time completely past, without 
any allusion to the present time. 

" They have resided in Italy, till a few months ago, for the 
bent'iit uf their health :" it should be, " they re^'c^c^ in Ita- 
ly," &:c. 

"This mode of expression has been formerly much admire 
cd :" it ought to be, " was formerly much admired." 

" The business is not done here, in the manner in which it 
has been done, some years since in Germany :" it should be, 
"in the manner in which it toas done," &lc. 

"I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered, when I 
was in trouble :" it ou^ht to be, " which my lips uttered,*^ fcc. 

"I have in my youth trifled with health: and old age now 
prematurely assails me;" it should be, "In my youth Itri- 
fed with health," &tc. 

The five examples last mentioned, are corrected on the 
same principle that the preceding examples are corrected. 

"Charles is grown considerably since I have seen him the 
last time :" this sentence ought to bR, " Charles has grown 
considerably, since I saw him the last time." 

" PaymeiTt was, at length made,.but no reason assigned for 
its being so long postponed:'' it should be, "for its having 
been so long postponed,'' 

" He became so meek and submissive, that to be in th© 

house as one of the hired servauls, wa* uovj \V\^ wvw\osi of his 

tr/shes ;" it ought to be, " was tKenlVi© uxmosx qU\v% vjvi^i'i^r 
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** They were arrived an hour before we reached the chy :" 
H ought to be, " They had anived.'^'' k-c. ; hecause arrived, in 
this phrase, denotes an event not only past, but prior to the 
time referred to, by the words, " reac\l> the city.'" 

" The workmen will finish the business at midsunrtmer." 
According to the meaning, it ought to he, " The workmen 
toUl have Jinished" &cc. 

" All tlje present family have been much indebted to their 
great and honorable ancestor :'' it should be, *' ae much in- 
debted."' 

" This curious piece of workmanship was preserved, and 
shown to slrfluji^ers for more than fifty years past :'' it ought 
to be, *' has heeii preserved, and been shown,^^ Stc. 

*• I had rather walk than lide:" it should be, ^'' I would 
rather walk than ride." 

•* On the morrow, because he should have known the cer- 
tainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him :'' 
it ought to be, *^ because he wordd know ;" or rather, '^ being 
toiUing to know" 

^^ The blind man said unto him. Lord, that fmight receive 
|wy sight ;" *' If hy any means I might attain unto the resur-? 
rection of the dead :" in both these places, may would have 
been better than might. 

<' I feared that I should have lost the parcel before I ar- 
rived at the city :'' it should be, ** I feared that I should lose^* 
&c. 

" It wouhl have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could per- 
form it :" it oiijiht Jo be, ** If I could have perfcrmed it ;" or, 
** It would afford ms no satisfaction, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in thti time of verbs, and of words 
and phrases, we must recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, 
the pfescnl and the impeifcct tenses ofien carry with iheni a 
future sense ; and that the auxiliaries £/iou/(f «ind would, in 
the iinperlect time, are used to express the present and future, 
as well as the past. 

I. With rcgJird to verbs in the infinitive m^^od, the prnciice 
of many writers, and some even nf our most respectnhie wri- 
ters,"* appears \n be erroneous. They seem not to advert to 
the true principles, which influence the different tenses of ihis 
mood. I shall produce some rules on the subject, which, I 
presume, will be found perspicuous and accurate. >*All verbs 
expressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must inva- 
riably be followed by the present, and not the perfect of the 
infinitive." " The last week I intended to have writlen," is a ^ 
yery common phrase ; the infinitive being in the past time, 
as well as the verb which it follows. But it is evidently 
wrong : for how long soever it now is since I thought of Writ- 
ing, " to write" was then present to me: and must still bo 
considered as present, when I bring back vVa^v. \\vt\o-,''!ocvCv vV^ 
thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be \ ^^^\i% VsciV'w^^'v 
>.f intended fo tvnfe^" * 
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The following sentence is properly and analogically ex- 
pressed : " I found him better than I expected to find hitn." 
** Kxpecied to have found ^m," is irreconcilable lo grammar 
and lo sonse. Every person would perceive an error in ihis 
rxprcs^ioii ; " Ii is long sinco I cointniindedhini to have done 
it :" ye , exported to have found,'" is not better. It is as clear 
that l\\f finding mnst he posterior to the expectation, as that 
the obedience mu<t be posterior to the coimnand. . . 

Some wrilprs on grammar contend, that the sentence, " I 
intend to iiavc written," is correct and grHnimatical ;, because 
it simply denotes, as they assert, the s|ieaker^s mtention to be 
hereafter m possession of the finished action of writing. 
Bot to this reasoning Mie following answers may l)e given : 
that the |)hrasc, *^ to hnve written,*' is stated, in English 
grammar, as the e^ahli^hed past tense of the infinitive mciod ; 
that it is as incontrovertibly the past tense of the infinitive 
in English, as scripsisse is the past tense of the infinitive in 
Latin ; that no writers can be warrnnted in taking such liber- 
lies with the language, as to contradict its plainest rules, for 
the sake of supportmg an hypothesis ; that these writers 
might, on their own principles, and witheqnal propriety, con- 
tend that the phrase, ** I intend having written,^* is proper and 
grammatical ; and that by admitting such violations of es- 
tablished grammatical distinctions, confusion would be in- 
troduced, the language would be diorganized, and the most 
eccentric systems of grammar might he advanced, and plaus- 
ibly supported. — In short, the phrase," I intend to have writ- 
ten," appears to involve th*- following absurdity ; '*I intend 
to produce hereafter an action or event, which has been al- 
ready completed." 

As the verbs io desire and to wish, are nearly related, yon 
may naturally suppose, from the rule ju*t laid down, that the 
latter verb, like the former, mii«l invariably be followed by 
the p'-esent of the infinitive. But if you reflect, that tin; act 
of desiring aiway* refers to the fntuie ; a»»d that the act of 
tcishins^ refers sometinips to the past, as well as sometimes lo 
the future; you will perceive the distinction betneen them, 
and that, consequently, the followins mo'^esnT expression -ne 
stricrly justifiable ; *•• I wished that I had ivritlen sooner;" "I 
wished to have torilten •'oonrM- :" and ynu will be f)er(ef'ily 
satisfied, (bat the followins pbra-^es mnst be improper: "I 
desire that I had written sooner;" *' I desire to have written 
Sooner."* 

*In the expression, " T hope that T have done my duty," there ap- 
pears to be a considerable ellipsis. The sentence at large may very 
naturally be thus csplatned " I hope it will appear, or, T hope to show, 
or, T hope it is evident, or, \ hope you will bolicve. that I have donenmy 
duty.*' But whether the ellipsis be ad.niite.l or rejected, it is indubit- 
able thai the infinitive mood cauaot be a^ipUod on this occadon : ta 
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Having considered and explained the special rule, respect- 
ing the government of verbs expressive of hope, desire, 
intention, or command, I shall proceed to state and elocidate 
the general rule, on the subject of verbs in the infinitive 
mood. It is founded on the authority of Harris, Lowth, 
Campbell, Piekbourn, &&c. ; and I think too, on the author- 
ity of reason and common tense. "When the action or 
event, signified by a verb in the infiniiive mood, is contemn 
porary or future^ with respect to the verb to which it is 
chiefly related, the present of the infinitive is required : 
when it is not contemporary nor, future, the perfect of the 
infinitive is necessary. '' To comprehend and apply this 
rule, you have only to consider, whether the infinitive verb 
refers to a time antecedent,- contemporary, or future, with 
regard to the governing or related verb. Wlien this simple 
point is asceitaineH, there will be no doubt in your mind 
respecting the form wiiich the infiniiive verb should have. 
A (evr examples may illustrate these positions. ' If 1 wish to 
signify, that I Vjoiced at a particular time, in recollecting 
the sight of a friend, sometime having intervened between 
the seeing and the rejotcing, I should express myself thus: 
*' I rejoiced to have seen my frien.l," The seeing^ in this 
rase, was evidently antecedent to the rejoicing ; and there- 
fore the verb which expresses the former, must be in the 
perfcGt of the infinitive mood. The same meaning may be 
expressed in a different form : "I rejoiced that [had seen 
my friend ;" or, *' in having seen my friend ;" and you may, 
in general, try the propriety of a doubtful point of this na- 
ture, by converting the phrase into these two corresponding 
forms of expression. When it is convertible into both these 
equivalent phrases, its legitimacy must be admitted. — If, on 
the contrary, I wish to signify, that I rejoiced at the sight of 
my friend, that my joy and hiis surprise were contemporary, 
I should say, " I rejoiced to see my friend ; or, in other 
words, ** I rejoiced in seeing my friend." Tlie correctness 
of this form of the infiniiive may also, in most cases, be 
tried, by converting the phrase into other phrases of a simi- 
lar import. 

The subject may be still further illustrated, by additional 
examples. In the sentence which follows, the verb is with 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood : 
'' It would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as I 

say, " I hope to have done my duty," is harsh and incorrect. I hcped 
Xhsitl had done my duty ;" that is, "I hoped he would believe, or, I 
hoped it was evident, that I had done my duty," is a correct and regu- 
lar mode of expression. But it would not be proper, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to say, **I hoptd to have dcme my duty;" it. 
«ihould be, *' I hc^ed fo do my duty." 

23 
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renprt<>.] upon It, io have been the messenger of such intelli- 
creiire/' A^ the message, in this iiisiuiice, was antoceili?!itto 
the pleasure, anil not contemporary with it, the verb express- 
ire of th? mcssa{;e mu^t denote that anteredence, by being 
in the perfect of the innnitive. If, on the contraiy, the 
messagf; nnd iho pleasure were referred to as coiUcmpiirary, 
the ?uhsequeni verl) woiil*', with equal propriety, have been 
put in ttie presiMit of tlie infinitive : as, ^' It ivould have af- 
forded mo ;»reai p!easurr», io be the itiessenger of such intelli- 
genrp." In iht; former instance, liie phrase in question is 
equiv.ilent to these words ; *' If I had been the messenger ;'* 
in the laiier instance, to this expression ; " Beinfc ^he ines- 
seni;pr,*' 

For your satisf-iriion, I shall present jou with a variety of 
faNc construction^, under the general rule. 

"This is a book ul)ich proves itself to be wiitlen by the 
person whose nitup it hears ;" it ought to be, " which proves 
itself to have been writteiiV , 

♦*To see h.ni wonhl have afforded m^ pleasure all my 
life f it shounl be, " To have seen him, wouhl have affouled," 
fctc. or, " !Z'o see him waiild afford me pleasure,'' &;c. 

" Tlie aij;innent8 were snfnciem to..have satisfied all who 
heard them ;'* "Providence did not permit the reign of Julian 
to have been loot; u-id prospetons :" they should be, ** were 
suffieient Io satisfy,'' &.e,. and, '' to be long and prosperous." 
"It was impossible for those men, by any diligence what-, 
ever, to have prevented ihis accident: every thing; that men 
could have done, was done ;" corrected thus ; '• to prevent 
this accident ;'* " every thln^ that men cottld do,"** &lc. 

" The respect shown to the candidate would have been 
greater, if it had been practicable to have afforded repeated 
opportunities to the freeholders, to have annexed their 
names to ihp address:" they should be, " if it had been 
practicable to afford''* and " to annex their names." 

' From his Inhiical knowledge, he appears to study the. 
Holy Scriptures with gre »t attention :*' it ought to be, " he 
appears to have studied,'' &&c. 

" I cannot excuse ihe remissness of those whose business 
it should have been, as it certainly was their interest, to have 
interposed their good offices:'* "There were two circumstan- 
ces which made it necessary for them to have lost no time :'» 
"History painters would have found it difficult to have in- 
vented such a species of beings." In these three examples, 
ih*? plu ises shoid<l have been, to interpose^ to lose^ to invent. 
It is proper to remind you, that, in order to express the 
past time with the defective verb ouof^i, the perfect of tha 
infinitive must always be used : as, " He ought to have done 
it." When we use this verb, this is the only possible way t(S( 
distinguish the past from Vhe pteseuV 
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In support of the positions advanced under tiiis rule, c.iii 
be produced the sentiments of the most eminent granimiiriuns. 
There are, however, some writers on grammar, who strenu- 
ously maintain, that the governed verb in the infmitive ought 
to be in ttie past tense, when the verb which governs it, is in 
the past time. Though this cannot be admired, in the in- 
stances which are controverted under this ride, or in any in-« 
stances of a similar nature, yet there can be nu doubt ihiii in 
many cases, in which the thing referred to, preceil^-d thu 
governing verb, it would be proper and idlowable. .\V«; may 
say ; " From a conversation I once had with him, he apptar- 
ed to have studied Homo r wiih great care and judgment." 
It would be proper also to say, "from his conversation, hti 
appears to have studied Homer with great care and j»<Jg^ 
*inent ;" "That unhappy man is suppostdlo have died Uy 
violence.'*' These examples are not only rousisieni with 
our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. Ii is the tense of 
the governing veib only, that marks what is called the abso- 
lute time; the tense of the verb governed, marks solely itj^ 
relative time with respect to the verb. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
iDOod, have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, 
past, and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views 
of the subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in all 
' the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
their own. Whatever [veriod the governing verb assumes, 
Avhelher present, past, or future, the govnrned verb in the in- 
finitive always respects that period, and its time is calculated 
from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be before, 
after, or the same as, the time of the governing verb, accord- 
ing as the thing signified by the infinitive h supposed to be 
before, after, or present with, the thing denoted by the gov- 
erning verb. It is, therefore, with great propriety, that tenses 
are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of 
lime from which they are computed, is of no consequence; 
since present, past, and future, arc completely applicable to 
them. 

It may not be improper to observe, that thoujih it is often 
correct to use the perfect of the infinitive after the. governing 
verb, yet there are particular cases, in which it would bo 
better to give the exprlhision a difl'erent form. Thus, instead 
of saying, "I wish to have written to him sooner," " I,t4)©ii 
wished to have written to him sooner," " He will one day wish 
to have written sooner :" it would be more perspicuous and 
forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 
writers, to say ; " I wish that I had wriilen to him sooner," 
**He will one day wish that he had written sooner." 

Shoidd the justness of these strictures be admitted, the past 
infinitive would not he superseded, though some ^ramtnaua^jj^ 
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have sufposcd it wouJcl : there would still be numeroas oc' 
casions lor the use of it ; as we may perceive by a few exam- 
j)les. ** It Aiould ever afterwards have been a source of 
plesiMjre, to have found him wise and virtuous.^' '*To have 
cirfcrred his repentance longer, wonld have disqualified him 
tor repenting at all." " They will then see, that to have 
faithfully performed their duty, would have been their great- 
est consolation." 

In relating things that were formerly expressed by anoth- 
er periion, we often meet with modes of expression similar 
to the foiioiving: 

•'The travellers who lately came from the south of Eng- 
land, suid that the harvest there f{?a5 very abumlant:^ *^1 
met Charles yesterday, who told me that he is very happy :'J 
** The professor asserted, thai a resolute adherence to truth ii 
an indi.^pcnsoble duly :" " The preacher said very audibly, 
thiit uhdiever tca^ useful, was good." 

In referring tu the declarations of this nature, the present 
tense must be used, if the position is immutably the same at 
all times, or supposed to be so : as, '* The bishop declared, 
that virtue is always advantageous:'^ not, ^*'was always ad- 
vantageous." But if the assertion referred to something, that- 
is not always the same, or supposed to he so, the past tense 
must be applied : as, *^ George said that he teas veiy happy :" 
not, " is very happy." 

The following sentences will fully exemplify, to the young 
grammarian, both the parts of this rule. " He declared to us, 
that he was afraid of no man ; because conscious innocence 
gives firmness of mind." " He protested, that he believed 
what was said, because it appeared to him probable." 
'•*' Charles asserted that it was his opinion that men always 
succeed, when they iwc precaution and pains." "The doe- 
tor declared to his audience, that if virtue svffers son)e pains, 
she is amply recompensed by the pleasure which attends her." 

Now parse and correct the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The ncxi new year's day, I shall be at school three years. 

And he that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw the dumb to 
speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame walk, and the blind 

seeing. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with mo now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral in this city, is 
preserved with the greatest veneration, for upwards of six 
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liondred years, a dish which they pretend to be made of* em- 
erald. 

Tlie court of Rome gladly laid hold on all thoopportuni- 
tieH, which the tmprudence,weakness,or necessiiies ufprincei^ 
afford it, to extend its auihortty. 

Fierce as he movM his silver shafts resound. 

They maintained that scripture conclusion, that all man- 
kind rise from one head. 

John will earn his wages, when his service is completed. 

Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have life. 

Bo that as It will, he cannot justify hiscoi)dact. 

I have been at London a year, and seen the king Inst sum- 
mer. 

After we visited London, we returned, content and thank- 
ful, to our retired and peaceful habitation. 

Thefollounng examples are adapted to the notes and ohserva- 

ttons under Rule III. 

1. I purpose to go to London in a few months, and after I 
shall finish my business there to proceed to Ameiica. 

These prosecutions of William seem to be the mo&t iniqui- 
tous measures pursued by the court, during the time that the 
use of parliaments was suspended. 

From the little conversation I had with him, he appeared 
to have been a man of letters. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son according to 
his merit. 

It would, on reflection, have given me great satisfaction, to 
relieve him from that distressed situation. 

It required so much care, that I thought I should have lost 
it before I reached home. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

He would have assisted one of his friends, if be could do it 
without injuring the other; but as that could not have beet) 
done, he avoided all interference. 

Must it not be expected, that he would have defended an 
authority, which had been so long exercised without coniro* 
▼ersy ? 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, whilst 
they were expecting to have found an opportunity to have be- 
trayed its author. 

His sea sickness was so great, that I often feared ho would 
have died before our arrival. 

If these persons had intended to deceive, they would have 
taken care to have avoided, what would expose them to the 
objections of their opponents. 

23* 
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It was a great pleasure to have received his approbation of 
my labors ; for which I cordially thanked him. 

It Hould have afforded me still greater pleasure, to receive 
his approbation at an earlier period ', but to receive it at all, 
I ejected credit upon me. 

To be censured by him, would soon have proved au insu- 
perable discouragement. . 

Him portionM maids, apprenticed orphans blest> 
The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

The doctor, in his lecture, said, that fever always produced 
thirst. 



SECTION XX. 



RULE IV. 



Some conjunctions require the indicaiivei some the suhmnc- 
live rnoorf, ajter them, JVhen something contingent or aoubi" 
Jul is implied, the verb is in the subjunctive mood : as, 

'^ //"be studies his lesson well to-day, he may ride to-mor- 
row." " If he study more, he will learn faster.'* *' He will 
not be pardoned, unless he repent,^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute naiurCf re- 
quire the indicative mood, ^ *^s virtue advances, so vice re- 
cedes." *' He is healthy, because h« is temperate." 

The conjunctions, if though, unless, except, wkethery^c. 
generally require the second form of the subjunctive mood 
present tense, and (he second form of the imperfed of the 
neuter verb be, and passive verbs : as, *" If thou be afflicted, 
repine not ;"'" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;'' 
** He cannot be clean unless he wash himself;" "No power, 
except it were given from above •,** ** ffhtther it trcrc I or they, 
so we preach." But sometimes they require the first form: 
as, " If he thinks, as he speaks, he may safety be trusted.*' 
" i/* he is now disposed to it, I will perform the operation." 
"He acts uprightly, wn/cM he rfccci»e5 me.'* "If he was 
there, we shall know it to-morrow." " Whether he was de- 
ceitful or not, time will determine." But when the sentence 
does not imply doubt, the verbs following these conjunctionS| 
are in the indicative mood. 

1. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of any 
language have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regular : 
amd it is probable, that this has been ge;ierally the case with 
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irespect to the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; which 
will appear from the following examples: ''We shall over- 
take him though he run ;" that is, '* though he should run ;" 
*' Unless he act prudently, he will not accomplish his pur- 
pose ;'^ that is, *' unless he shall act prudently." *' If he «tfc- 
ceed and obtain his end, he will not be the happier for it ;*' 
that is, '' If he should succeed, and should obtain his end." 
These remarks and examples are designed to show the origi- 
nal of many of our present conjunctive forms of expression ; 
and to enable you to examine the propriety of using them, by 
tracing the words in question to their proper origin and an- 
cient connexions. But it is necessary to be more particular 
oil this subject, artid therefore I shall add a few observations 
respecting it. 

That part of the verb which I call the second form of the 
present tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future significa- 
tion. This is effected by not varying the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular as the indicative does ; as 
will be evident from the following examples : '' If thou 
prosper, thou shouldst be thankful ;" '* Unless he study more 
closely, he will never be learned." Some writers however 
would express these sentiments with the personal variations } 
"If thou prosperest,^^ &c. ''Unless he studies^"*^ &c. : and 
as theie is a great diversity of practice in this point, it is 
proper to offer a few remarks, to assist yon in distinguishing 
the right application of these different forms of expression. 
It may be considered as a rule, that no changes of termination 
are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future time. 
In the following sentences, both these circumstances will be 
found to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thy- 
self;" "He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impeni- 
tent, he must suffer j" " He will maintain his principles, 
though he lose his estate ;" " Whether he succeed or not, his 
intentinn is laudable ;" " If he be not prosperous, he will not 
repine." " If a maa. smite his servant, and he cKc," &c. Exo- 
dus xxi. ^0. In all these examples, the things signified by 
the verbs are uncertain, and refer to future time. These 
verbs, therefore, are properly used in the second form of the 
subjunctive present. 

But in the instances which follow, future time is not refer- 
red to ; and therefore a different construction takes place : 
" If thou Zivcsi virtuously, thou art happy;" "Unless he 
means what he says, he is doubly faithless ;'' ** If he allows 
the excellence of virtue,T]e does not regard her precepts ;*' 
" If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayst," k>c,^cts, 
viii. 37. These are properly used in the/r«t form of the sub- 
junctive mood present tense. 



i 
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As thpfp are two furms of the suhjiinctiire imperfect ofthe 
neuter verbtf, hiuI oi passive verbs, h rule which will diiect 
you ni the proper u.sc of each, luay be found ust-fuK The 
rule, which will be found generally correct, is, *' When the 
seiitbuce implies doubt, supposition, Slc. and the neuter verb 
he, or I he passive verb is used with a reference to present or 
future time, and ib either followed, or preceded, by another 
verb in the imperftci of the potential mood, the second form 
of the impertect niust be used: as, ."//*he trere herp, i^e 
should rejoice together f* ^* JVtre she present, %\ie would en- 
joy liie scene." " Uemtg/if go, (/"he were disposed lo." Bat 
when there is no reference to pic&ent or future time, and it-is 
neither followed nor preceded by the potential imperfect, the 
Jirst foiin of ttie iinpfrfect must be used ; as, *' ijf he was'iW, 
he did not lei U'n friends know it ; Jfh%wcu there he did his 
duly :" " Whether he was absent or present, is not known." 

There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in 
which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : as, 
*' Though he excels ber in knowledge, she far exceeds him in 
virtue ;'' ** Though \)q is poor, he is contented ;" and then 
the verbs are in ttie indicative mood : ii>ere therefore, in the 
followin^i sentence, i> erroneous. *'^Thougk he tcere divinely 
inspired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with su- 
preme authority ; though he t&ere endued with supernatural 
powers, and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of 
what be uttered, by miracles: yet, in compliance with the 
way in which human nature and reasonable creatures are. 
usually wrought upon, he reasoned." THat our Saviour was 
divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are 
positions that are here taken for granted, us not admitting 
the least doubt ; therefore the indicative mood, '' Though be 
was divinely inspired : though he was endued with supernat- 
ral powers ;^' would have been better. The second form of 
the subjunctive imperfect of the neuter verb be, is used in the 
like improper manner, in the following example : '* Though 
be were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the things which 
he suffered." But, in a similar passage, the indioative, with. 
great propriety, is employed lo the same purpose : ^^Though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

2. Lest and that, annexed to a comn^and preceding, neces- 
sarily require the following verb lo be in the second form of 
the subjunctive present : as, " Love not sleep, lest thou come 
to poverty ;" " Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee ;'' 
" Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob." 

ijrwith but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the second form of the subjunctive present : as, " 1/ he do 
hut touch the hills, they shall smoke ;" '' If he he but dis- 
creer, he will succeed." But the first form ought to be used, 
on this occasion, when future time is not signified : as, " Jfi 



id this expressidn, be dots but jest, no offence should be tak- 
en ;" " ifshe is but sincere, I am happy." The same dis- 
tinction applies to the rollowing forms ofexpression : ^^ If he 
do submit, it will be from necessity ;" ** It' thou do not reward 
this service, he will be discouraged ;^* *' If xhou dost heartily 
forgive hnn, endeavor to forget the offence.'* 

3. In the following instances, the conjunction thatf expres- 
sed or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied with 
the subjunctive mood. " So muoh she dtcaded his tyranny, 
^^Mhe fate of her friend she {/aj*c not lament." "Hexea- 
soned so artfully that his friends would listen^and think [that] 
he ti^erc not wrong." 

4. The same conjunction followed both by the first and 
second forms of the subjunctive present, in the same sentence, 
and in the same circumstances, seems to be a great impiopri- 
€ty ; as in these instances. "^ there be but one body of 
legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are only 
two, there will want a casting voice." *'^ If ^ man have a 
hundred sheep, and one of them is gone astray," &£c. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses 
of tile subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few ob- 
servations. Some writers express themsdves in the perfect 
teiTse as follows r ** If thou have determined, we mu»i sub- 
mit :" '* Unless he have consented, the writing will be void:" 
but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in 
this manner. The proper Ibrm 'Seems to be, " If thou hast 
determined ; unless he has consented," &tc. conformably to 
what we generally meet with in the Bible : " I have surnam- 
ed.thee, though thou hast not known me.'^ Isaiah xliv. 4, 4i 
** What 4S the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained," 
&&c. «/b6 xxvii. 8. See also «^e^xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet 
with such expressions as these : " If thou had applied thyself 
diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advantage ; unless 
thou shall speak the whole t/uth, we cannot determine ;" "If 
thou t(M7Z undertake the business there is little doubt of suc- 
cess." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries, does not ap* 
pear to be warranted by the general practice of correct wri- 
ters. They shouM be, hadst, shalt, nrniwHt: and we'faid 
them used in this form, in the saored Swiptures. 

" If thou hadst known," &.c. Luke xix. 47. " If thou hadst 
been here," &tc. John xi. 21. ** If thou iviU, thou canst make 
me clean." Matt. viii. £. See also, 2 Sam, ii, 27. Matt* 
xvii. 4. , ^ 

7. The second person singular of the impe'r feet tense in the 
subjunctive mood, is also very frequently used without the 
personal termination: as, "If thou loved 'h\\Y\ truly, thou 
wo«l«lst obey him ;•" " Though thou did conform, thou hast 
gained nothing by it." This, however, appears to be ini^ioy- 
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er. Our present version of the Scriptures, which are agai<1 
referred to, as a good grammatical authority in points of this 
nature, decide:! against it. '^If thou knetoest the gift," &lc. 
John iv. 10. " If thou didst rvcelye it, why dost thou glory?" 
fcc. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan, v. 22. 

8. It may not be superdnous, also to observe, th^t the aux- 
iliaries of the potential mood, w^en applied to the suhjunc" 
live, retain the termination ofihe second person singular. 
We properly say, ** If thou mayst or canst go ;'* " Though 
thou mtfchtst live ;" ** Unless thou couldst read ;*' " If thou 
wouldal learn ;" and not," If thou may or can f»o ;" Str. It 
is sufficient, on this point* to adduce tiie authorities of John- 
son and Lo>vth : ^ If Oiou shouldst t^o ;'^ Johnson, «* If thou 
mayst, mightst^ or couldst love ;^' Lowih, Some authors 
think, that when that expresses the motive or end. these aux- 
iliarjes should not be varied : as, ** I advise thee, that thou 
may beware ;" ** He checked thee, that thou should not pre- 
sunie :'* but there docs not appear to be any ground for this 
exception. If the expression of <* condition, doubt, contin- 
gency," &LC. does not |)rcvent a change in the form of these 
siuxiliaries, why should they not vary, when a motive or end 
is expressed ? The translators of the Scriptures do not appear 
to have made the distinction contended for. " Thou buildest 
the wall, that thou mayst be their king." ^eh. vi. 6. •*There 
is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be feared." Psalms 
cxxx. 4. 

0. Some conjunctions have their corresponding conjunc- 
tions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent member 
of the sehtence, the latter answers to the former : as, 

1. THOUGH, — YET, NEVERTHELESS : as, " Though he was 
rich, ytt for our sakeshe became poor." 

ft. WHETHER — OR : as, " Whether he will go or not, I can- 
not tell." 

S. EITHER — OR : as, " I will either send it, or bring it my- 
self." 

4. NEITHER — nor: as, ^^ JsTeither thou nor lam able to 

compass it." 

5. AS — AS : expressing a comparison of equality : as, **She 
is as amiable as her sister." 

6. AS — so : expressing a comparison of equality : ".^ tho 

stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7. AS — so : expressing a comparison of quality: as, '^ w^f 

the one dieth, so dieth the other." 

8. so — AS : with a verb expressing a comparison of quali- 
ty : AS, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary." 

9. so — AS : with a negative and an adjective expressing a 
comparison of quantity : as, '' Fompey was not so great 
a ipan as C«sar." 
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10. so — THAT : expressing a oonspqiience : as, •* He was io 
faiigii'' 1, lhat^)K: rould ^carii^ly move." 
Tlmcoiijiinciious or and nor may ..tu;o be used, with near* 
ly equHi jjioprieiy. '* The kinji;, whose character was not 
fiuffifitiitly vigoiniis, nor decisive, assented to ihe measure.'' 
In thj.-» sMiteoce, or \v«mid perhaps have been bettei : but, in 
general, nor -.efm^ to repeal the negation in the former par| 
of the sHiiteoce, in«J liierefore gives mure emphasis to the 
expression. 

10. Corijunotions are (if en improperly used, <«oth singly 
0nd in pairs. The folioning are examples cif this impro- 
priety. '• The I Nations yre so uncertain, as that they re- 
quirr a great deal of examiniilion :" it shotild be, " that they 
require,'' &LC. "There was no man so sanguine, who did 
not ap()rehen(l some ill consequences :'* it ought to be, ** So 
sanguine as not to appreheix^" &lc. ; or, " no man, how san- 
guine soever, who did not," &c. "To trust in him is no 
more but to a'^knowledge his power." " This is no other but 
the gate of pa«adise." In both these instances, but sl»ould 
. l?e than, " We should sufficieiitly weigh the objects of onr 
hope ; vvhelher they are su<'.h as we may reasonably expect 
from them what they propose," &r. Jt ought to be, " that 
we may reasonably," &.C. ** The duke had not behaved will) • 
that loyalty as he ought to have done ;" " tviih which he 
ought." " In the order as they lie in his preface :" it sliould 
be, ** in order as they lie ;" or '* in the order in tchich they 
Jie." 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with 
the conjunctive form of a verb. *' TVer^. there no difference, 
there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sonietimes made use of: as, **i/frrf he done this, 
he had escaped :" " Had the limitations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
m:.de him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the constitu- 
ton." The sentence in the common form would have read 
thus : *^ II the limitations on tise prerogative had been, &c. 
bis integrity would have made him regard," &c. 

Tlir particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun 
such, has the force of a relative pronoun : as, " Let such as 
presume to advise olher«, look well to their own conduct ;" 
which is equivalent tp, "Let them who presume," &tc. 

'•Such sharp replies that cost him his life:" "accost 
him,"&c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now 
commonly painted ;"" 5MC^ a scarecrow," &c, "1 wish I 
could do titat justice to his memory, to oblige the painters," 
&LC. : " do such'yiitlce as would oblige," &lc. 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following semetv^e, '•^ \\. ^^wwckV. \ii^ 
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otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs from Uui 
of every other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than, " It ad- 
mitted of no ert'ectual cuio other than amputation.^' Except 
is also to be preferred to allbut. **They ivere happy all bu( 
the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction aa is im« 
properly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guinn to hope/' " I must, however, be so just to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and under* 
stood : as, " I beg you would come to me ;" " See thou 
doit not:" instead of ** that you would," "that thou do," 
But in the following and many similar phrases this conjunc- 
tion would be much better inserted : " Yet it is reason the 
memory of tlieir virtues remain to posterity." It should bOi 
^' yet it is juft that the memory," &c. 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

If he ccquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, and bo 
useless to others. 

Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall not com' 
ply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. 

I shall walk in the fields to day, unless it rains. 

As the governess were present, the children behaved prop-* 
erly. 

She disapproves the measure, because it were very im* 
proper. 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the lowly. 

Thougli he were her friend, ho did not attempt to justify 
her conduct. 

Whether he improve or not, I cannot determine. 

Though the fact be extraordinary, it certainly did happen. 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 

O ! that his heart was tender, and susceptible of the woes 
of others. 

Shall then this verse lo future age pretend. 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 

1. Unless he learns faster, he will be no scholar. 

Thoush he falls he shall not be ntierlv cast down. 

On condition that becomes, I will comment to slay. 

However that affair terminates, my conduct %vill be uninif 
ppachable. « 

If virtue rewards us not so soon as we desire, the payment 
will be made with interest. 

Till repentance composes his mind he will be a straitger to 
peace. 
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Whether he confesses, or not, the truth will certainly be 
discovered. 

If thou censurest uncharitably, thou wilt be entitled to no 
favor. 

Though, at times, the Ascent of the temple of virtue, ap- 
pears steep aud craggy, be not discouraged. Persevere un- 
til thou gainest the summit : there, all is order, beauty, and 
pleasure. 

If Charlotte desire to gain esteem and love, she does not 
employ the proper means. 

Unless the accountanjL deceive me, my estate is consider- 
ably improved. 

Though self-government produce some uneasiness, it itf 
Tight, when compared with the pain of vicious indulgence. 

'Whether he think as he speaks, time will discover. 

If thou censure uncharitably, thou deservest no favor. 

'Though virtue appear severe, she is truly amiable. 

Though success be very doubtful, it is proper that he en- 
/deavours to succeed. 

- jf%e examples whichJPollow, are tutted to ike nota and oUer' 

vtUians uTider Rvle IV*. ^ 

£. Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be your 
0wn. 

Ittt him that is sanguine, take heed lest be miscarries. 

Take care that thou breakest not any of the established 
rules. 

If he does but Intimate his desire, it will be sufficient to 
produce obedience. 

At the time of his return, if be is but expert in the business, 
he will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is unworthy 
of attention. 

If he be but in health, I am content. 

If he does promise, he wiU certainly perform. 

Though he do praise her. It is only for her beauty. 

If thou dost not forgive, perhaps tbou wilt not be forgiven^ 

If thou do sincerely beUev« the truths of religion, act ac** 
cOrdingly. 

S. His confused behaviour made it reasonable to suppose 
that he were guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that he daxp, 
not make any reply. 

His apology was so plausible, that many befriended hiiQi 
^pd thought he were innocent. 

24 
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4. If one man prefer a life of industry, it it beeaiise be hat 
an idea of conifort in wealth ; if another prefers a life of 
gayety, it is from a like idea concerning pleasure. 

No one engages in that business, unless he aim at reputa« 
tion, or hopes for some singular advantage. 

Though the desit^n be laudable, and is favorable to our in- 
terest, it will involve much anxiety and labour. 

5. If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement. 
Though he have proved his right to submission, be is too 

genprous to exact it. 
Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 

6. If thou had succeeded, perhaps thoo wouldst not be the 
happier for it. 

lJnle<(!i thou shall see the propriety of the measure, we 
shall not desire thy support. 

Though thou will not acknowledge, thou canst not deny 
the fact. 

7. If thou gave liberally, thou wilt receive a liberal re- 
ward! V 

Though thou did injure him, he harbours no resentment* 

It wui^ be well, if the report was only^ the misrepresenta-? 
tion of ner enemies. 

Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct would de- 
base him. 

Was i to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flatr 
tery. 

Though I was perfect, yet would I not presume. 

8. If thou may share in his labours, be thankful and do it 
cheerfolly. 

Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it up honor- 
ably. 

Though thou might have foreseen the danger, thou couldst 
not have avoided it.^ 

If thou could convince him, he would not act accordingly. 

If thou would improve in knowledge, be diligent. . 

Unless thou should make a timely retreat, the danger will 
be unavoidable. 

I have laboured and wearied myself that thou may be at 
ease. 

He enlarged on those dangers, that thou should avoi4 
them. 

9. Neither the cold or the fervid, but characters uniform- 
ly warm, aie formed for friendship. 

They are both praise*worthy, and one is equally deserviog 
at the other. 



/ 
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He is not ai diligent and learned as his brother. 
I will present it to liiin myself, or direct it to be given to 
him. 

Neither despise or appose what you do not understand. 
The bouse is not as commodious as we expected it would 

Be. 

I must, however, be so candid to own I have been mis- 
taken. 

There was something so amiable, and yet so piercing in 
kis look, as affected me at once with love and terror. 



-*' I gained a son ; 



And such a son, as all men hail'd me happy." 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor 
suffer the ox to eat it. 

As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

We should faithfully perform the trust committed to us, or 
ingenuoualy relinquish the charge. 

He is not as eminent, and as much esteemed, as he thinks 
himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance ; and Is neither capable of 
pleasing the understanding, or the imagination. 

There is no condition so secure, as cannot admit of change. 

This is an event, which nobody presumes upon, or is so 
sanguine to hope for. 

We are generally pleased with any Uttle accomplishments 
of body or mind. 

10. Be ready to succour such persons who need your as- 
sistance. 

The matter was no sooner proposed, but he privately with> 
drew to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence than to becomeja 
dupe to such artifices.^ < 

It is not sufficient that our conduct, as far as it respects 
others, appears to be unexceptionable. 

The resolution was not the less fixed, that the secret was 
yet comnjtinicated to very few. 

He opposed the most lem^rkable corruptions of the church 
of Rome, so as that his doctrines were embraced by great 
numbers. 

He gained nothing further by his speech^ but only to be 
commerded for his eToqueiife. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the name. 

He has little of the scholar thnn the name. 

They had no sooner risen, but they applied themselves to 
their studies. 

From no other institution, !<esi(les the admirable one of 
^ucies^ could so great a bentit be expected.. 
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Those ta?Age people seemed to have no other element but 
war. 
Such men that act treacherouslj ought to be avoided. 
Germany ran the same risk which Italy bad done. 
No errors are so trivial, but they deserve to* be coFrected* 
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RULE V. 



Jill the porta of a genienee ghould corrtspimd io each other : 
* regular arid dependent conatrueHon, throughoui, should her 
caryuUy preserved. The fonowing sentence is therefore in- 
uccuratv ; ** He was more beloved, but not so much admired 
as Cinthio.^' It should be^ ^ He was more beloved than 
Cinthio, but not so much admired.'^ 

Tile first example under this rule, presents a most irreguJar 
construction, namely, " He was more beloved as Ciuthio." 
The words tnore^ and so muth, are very iinpiopeily stuted as^ 
having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is 
not necessary to supply the latter ellipsis of the corrected sen- 
tence by saying, **but not so nnirh admired as CinUiio toasf^ 
because the ellipsis cannot lead to any discordant or improp- 
er construction, and the supply would often be harsh or incle'> 
gant. 

As this rule comprehends all the preceding rufes, U may, 
at the first view, appear to be too general to be useful. Bni 
by ranging under it a number of sentences peculiarly con- 
Mrnctecl, we shall perceive, that it is calculated to ascertain 
the true gramnuitical construction of many modes of expres- 
sion, wiifch none of the particular rules can sufficiently 
explain. 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, 
is, br shall be published." It ought to be, "that has been, or 
that shall be published.*' »' He was guided by interests al- 
ways diffeienr, sometimes contrary to, those of the communi- 
ty ;" " ditlerent/rom;" or, '* always different from those ot* 
the community, and sometimes contrary to them." '* Will it 
be urged that these books are as old, or even older than ira-. 
ciition ?*' The words " as old," and "older," cannot have a 
common regimen ; it should be " as old as tradition, or even 
older." " It requires few talents to which most men are not 
born, or at least may not acquire ;" '* or which, at least, they 
may not acquire.*' " The court of chancery frequently miti- 
|atcs and breaks tli.e teeth of the common law." In this cort- 
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niuciion, the first verb is said, ^ to mitigate tlie teeth of the 
eomoion law,'^ which is an evident solecism. ** Mitigates the 
common law, and bi;e8kft the teeth of it/' would have been 
grammatical. 

'* They presently ^row into good humoUr, and good lan- 
guage towards the crown ;"^* grow into good language," is 
very improper. " There is never wanting a set of evil instru- 
ments, who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy 
lucre, are always ready,'* kc. We say properly, " A muii 
acts out of mad zeal," or, ** out of private hatred ;" but we 
cannot say, if we would speak English, ^* he acts out of filthy 
lucre." ^* To double her kindness and caresses of me :" the 
word '* kindness" requires to be followed by either to or for, 
and cannot be construed with the preposition of, ^* Never 
was man so teamed or suffered half the uneasiness, as I have 
done this evening ;" the first and third clauses, viz. ^* Never 
was man so teased, as I have done this evening,^' cannot be 
joined without an impropriety ; and to connect the second 
and third, the word thai must be substituted for 09: ** Or 
suffered half the uneasiness that I have ;" or else, **• half so 
much uneasiness as I have suffered.^' 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with ad'* 
verbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one anoth- 
er : ** How muck 90tvtr the reformation of this degenerate 
age is almost utterly to b» despaired of^ we may yet have a 
more comfortable prospect of future times." The sentence 
would be more correct in the following form : *^ Though the 
reformation of this degenerate age is ncHjrly to be despaired 
«f," &c. 

'< Oh ! shut not up my soul with the stmiers, nor my life 
with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right hand is full of gifts.'^ .As the passage, introduced 
by the copulative conjunction and, was not mtetided as a 
continuation of the principal and independent part of the sen- 
tence, but of the dependent part, the relative whose should 
have been used instead of the possessive thtir;^\z. "and 
whose right-hand is full of gifts." 

The following sentences, which give the passive verb the 
regimen of an active verb, are very irregular, and by no means 
to be imitated. " The bishops and abbots were allowed their 
seats in the house of lords." " Thrasea was forbidden the - 
presence of the emperor." " He %vas shown that very story 
in one of his own books." These sentences Ahouhd have 
been ; " The bishops and abbots were allowed to have (or to 
take) their seats in the house of lords ;" or, ** Seats in the 
house of lords were allowed to the bishops and abbots:*^ 
**Thrasea was forbidden to approach the presence of the em- . 
pieror :'* or^ ^^ The presence of ih^ emv^eiot ^n^ l^xXiv^^xi vq^ 

^4* 
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Tbrasea :'* *' That very itory was &howii to bim io one of hi? 
own books." 

^* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that lo?e him." There seems to be an impropriety in 
this sentence, in which the same noun serves in a double ca- 
pacity, performing at the same time the offices both of the 
nominative and objective cases. *< Neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the things,^^ &i€. would bave 
been regular. 

*' We have the power of retaining, altering, and compound- 
ing those images which we have (fncc received, into all the 
varieties of picture and vision." It is very proper to say, ^*al- 
tcring and compounding those images which we have once . 
received, into all (he varieties of picture and vision ;" but we 
can with no propriety say, " retaining them into all the varie- 
ties ;" and yet according to the manner in which the words, 
are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for, '^retaining,. 
altering,and compounding," are participles, each of which 
equally refers to and governs the subsequent noun, those tma- 
gea ; and that noun a^ain is necessarily connected with the 
following preposition, into. The construction might easily 
have been rectified, by disjoining the participle retaining^ 
from the other two participles, in this, way : " We have the 
power of retnining those images which we have once receiv- 
ed, and of altering and compounding them into all the vaiie- 
tiesof picture and vision:" or, perhaps better thus : ** Wo 
have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once received, and of forming them- 
into all the varieties of picture and vision." 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Several alterations and additions have been made to the 
work. 

The first proposal was essentially different, and inferior to 
the second. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and studious as 
his companion. 

Thou hearest the soinid of the wind, but thou canst not telt 
wfaencoit coraeth, and whither it goeih. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspected so niuch 
slissimuliition. 

The court of France or England, was to be the umpire. 

In the reign of Henry IF. all foreign commodities were 
plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful towards success in business, or- 
which puts men more out of t\to teach ol wicvd^uvsvVVwxittmfc 
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Quality generally possessed by persons of cool temper, and is 
in common language called discretion. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by cutting poly- 
syllables into one. 

I shall do all I can to p^^rsuade others to take the same 
measures for their cure which I have. 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one 
another. 

Micaiah said, " If thou certainly return in peace, then hath 
not the Lord spoken by me.** 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, more than 
the rest of our neighbors. 

The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and his tongue 
loosened, doubtless- glorified the great physician. 

Groves, fields, and mea^lows, are, at any season of the 
3Pear, pleasant to lo<3k upon ; but never so much as in the 
opening nf the sprmg. 

The multitude rebuked them, because they should hold 
their peace 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, of many,, 
might and probably were good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined age, the^ 
wonderful civilities that have passed between the nation of 
authors and that of readers. 

It was an umucoessful undertaking ; which, although it 
has failed, is no objection at all to an enterprise so well con- 
certed. 

The reward is his due, and it has already, or will hereaf- 
ter, be given to him. 

By intercourse with wise and expecienced persons, whe 
know the world, we may improve and rub off the rust of apri- 
f ate and retired education. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, thall^ 
knowledge. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or ^ufitained the mortifi^ 
cations as he has done to-day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the city, bill 
eap'icitv for employments, to several towns, in Gaul, Spain,, 
and Germany. 

Such writers have no other standard on which to form 
themselves, except what chances to be fashionable and ' 
popular. « 

Whatever we do secretly, shall be displayed and heard iiv 
the clearest light. 

To the happiness of possessing a person of such uncom- 
mon merit, 6oetl\ius soon had the satisfactioa of obtaining: 
the highest honor his country could bestow. 

But to the assertions which his \niux\<[^v«^ V^t^VGi 'a.w^ ^mw- 
bridled phrensy have led him to make)! sYi^\\vq\^ Vvwbl ^^v* 
^naUjr responsible. 
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FuNCTUATiOR is the art of dividing a written compositioiH 
into spntencesjor parts of sentences, by points or stops for the 
purpose of marking the different pauses which the sense, and 
an accurate pronunciation, require. 

The Comma represents the&hortest pause; the Semicolon, 
a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, double that 
of the semicolon; and the Period, double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause cannot be 
defined; for it varies with the time of the whole. The same 
composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; 
but the proportion between the pauses should be ever invari- 
able. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper application 
of the points,. we must distinguish between an itnpetfect 
jj^rase, a simple sentence^ and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence: as, "Therefore; in 
baste ; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite verb, 
expressed or implied: as, "Temperance preserves health." 

A compound lientence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists -of 
two or more simple sentences connected together ; as, *^ Good 
nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" " Virtue refines the 
affections, but vice debases thero.^' 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of them, 
may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the object, 
theend,the circumstance of time, place, manner and the like: 
and the subject or verb may be either immediately connected 
with them, or mediately ; that is, by being connected with 
something which is conn^^cted with some other, and so on : 
as, **The mind, unoccupied with useful knowledge, becomes 
a magazine of trifles and follies." 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and 
cowpound inembers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parti of a sentencei 
ivhich, though, very closely connected in sense and const ruc» 
ti on, require a pause between them. 

RULE L 

With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of 
which it consists have so near a relation to each other, that, 
in general, no points are requisite, except a full stop at the 
end of it ; as, *^ The fear of the Lord i» the beginning of wis- 
dom.'^ ** Every part of matter swarms with living creatures.'' 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the 
nominative case is accompanied with inseparable adjunct^ 
may admit of a pause immediately before the verb : as, " The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the English l»nguage.*' '* To be totally in- 
different to praise or censure, is a real defect in character J" 

RULE IL 

When the connexion of the different parts of a simple sen- 
tence, is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a Qomma is usU' 




19, thtrefoT^j not much approved." But when these interrup- 
tions are sli'ght and unimportant, the comma is better omit- 
ted : a?, " Flattery is certainly pernicious :" " There is 8urt' 
ly a pleasure in beneficence." 

IiT the generality of compound sentences, there is frequent 
occasion for commas. This will appear from the^ following, 
rules ; some of which apply to simple, as well as to compound, 
sentences. 

RULE IIL 

• 

When two or more nouns occur in the same construction, 
they are parted by a comma : as, *^ Reason, virtue, answer oiie 
great aim :'^ **The husband, wife and children, suffered ex- 
tremely:"* "They took away their furniture, clothes, and 
Mock in trade;" ** He is alternately supported4>y bis father, 
his uncle, and Itis elder brother.'^ 

*As a considerable pause iu pronunciation is necessary between the 
last noun and tiie verb, a comma should be mserted to denote it. But 
as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the noun, un- 
der Rule IV. the comma is there p^^pperly 0i&ltt6d.*-i8(e WnJOwr^^ Wk^ 
i^enis of Eloeuiion. 
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From thin rule there is Qioitly an exception, with regard to 
two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, '^ Virtue 
mnd vice form a strong contrast to each ither :*' '^ Libertines 
Cftll religion bigotry or superstition f* '* There is a natural 
difference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wis- 
dom and folly .^* But if the parts connected are not short, a 
tomma may be inserted, though the conjunction is expressed : 
AS, ** Rdmance^ may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or 
dangerous incentives to evil ;" *' Intemperance destroys the 
strength of our bodies, and the vigor of our minds.'' 

RULE IV. 

Two or more adjectives belonging to the same substantive* 
are likewise separated t>y commas : as, " Plain, honest truth, 
wants no artificial covering ;" '* David was a brave, wise, and 
pioiisman :" '* A woman, gentle, sensible, well-educated, and 
religious:" ^The most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, 
the most rattonaU the most affecting, and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a conjunc- 
tion, are not separated by a comma : as, ^ True worth ia 
modest and retired ;" ** Truth is fair and artless, simple and' 
sincere, unKorm and consistent." *'We must be wise or 
foolish ; there is no medium." 

RULE V, 

Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and 
immediately following one another, are also separated by 
commas: as, ** Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in 
prosperity :" "In a letter, we may adyise, exhort, comfort, re- 
quest, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an 
exception to the above rule : as, " The study of natural his- 
tory expands and elevates the mind ;" *' Whether we ^at or 
drink, labor or sleep, we should he moderate." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule* and 
exception: as. »*A man, fearing, servings and lovii>g, his 
Creator ;'' " He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and res- 
pected ;" "By being admired and flattered, we are often cor- 
rupted." 

RULE VI 

Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding one another, 
must be separated by commas: as, " We are fearfully, won- 
derfully framed ;"" Success generally depends on acting 
prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma: as, ^' Some men sin deliber- 
ately and presumptuously ;" "There is no middle state ; we. 
Mfu$t lire rirtaoQsly or tioioMsly*" 
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RULE Vll. 

Wben participles are followed hy something that depends 
•n them, they are 0».nerally separated from the rest of the 
senteiiue by a r<.imna : as, '*The kin«^, approving the plan, 
put II. in execution ;'* " His talents, /ormcrf ^or great enter- 
priseSi ccnild not fail of rendering him conspicuous :♦• . ** AH 
mankind compose one family, assembled under the eye of one 
oommon Father.'^ 

RULE VIIL 

When a conjuncti6n is divided by a phrase or sentence, 
from the verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase 
has usually a comma at each extremity : as, *^ They set out 
early, and^ before tbi close of the day, arrived at the destined 
place." 

RULE IX. 

Expressions in a direct address, are separated from the rest 
•f the sentence by commas : as, **My son, give me thy heart ;'' 
^* I am obliged to you, my friends, for your many favors." 

RULE X. 

The case or nominative absolute, and the infinitive mood 
absolute, are separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
tence : as, *' His fath«Hr dyuig, he succeeded to the estate ;'^ 
*' At length, their ministry performed, and race well run, they 
left the world in peace ;" '* To confess the truth, I was muck 
in fault." 

RULE XI. 

Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns 
in the same case, by way of explication or illustration, when 
accompanied with adjuncts, are set off ^y commas: as, 
?' Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was em eut for his zeal 
and knowledge ;" *' The biuierfly, child of the summer, flut- 
ters in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper itame, 
they are not divided : as, " Paul, the apostle ;" " The qmpe* 
ror Antoninus wrote an excellent book." 

RULE XIL 

Simple members of sentences connected by comparatives, 
are, for the most part, distinguished by a comma : as, *' ^s 
ihe hnrt paneth after the water brooks,^«o doth my fiou! pant 
after thee ;'** '^ Better is a dinner of herb* with love, than a 
stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, << How much better 
is it to gf t wisdom than gold !" <* Mankind act oftener frpm 
^aprice than reason. 
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RULE xni. 

When wotds are placed in opposition to each other, er with 
fonie ftiarked variety, they require to be diftingajsbed hj a 
comma, as : 

<< Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull ; 
** Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowiog, full." 

^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are ofben found, 
not only in union inth^ but In opposition Co, the views and 
conduct of one another/' 

Sometimes, when the word with which the last preposition 
agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before it : 
as, '' Many States were in alliance withy and under the pror 
tection o/' Rome.^ 

The same rule and restriction roust be applied, when twq 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, <« He was 
•omposed, both under the threatening, and at the approach, of 
a crpel and lingering death ;^ *' He was not onlj the king;, 
but the father qf bis people.'^ 

RULE XIV. 

A remarkable expression, or a short observation, some- 
what in manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with 
a comma : as, ** It hurts a man^s pride to say, I do not know ;^' 
'* Plutarch calls lying, the yice of slaves.*' 

RULE XV. 

Relative pronouns are connective words, and generaHj 
admit a comma before them : as, ** He preaches sublimely^ 
who lives a sober, righteons, and pious Kfe ;" *^ There is no 
charm in the female 9ex,which can supply the place of vir- 
tue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative restraining the general notion of the antecedent 
to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted : as,^ 
** Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue roust make ;'* ^' A. 
man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrne the most 
innocent words that can be put together.'' In the latter ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of *^ a man in general," but of ** a 
roan who it of a detracting spirit ;" and therefore they should 
not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood & as, **It was from 
piety, warm and unaffected, that his morate derived strength .'*^ 
** Tius sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole 
conduct." In both of these examp^a, the relativa and tb» 
r^rib Mfhich was, are understood. 
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RlTLE XVI. 

X simple member'br a sentence, contained within another, 

"-xiv following another, must be distinguished by the comma : 

<as, " to improve time, whilst we are blessed with health, wilt 

^^^mooth the bed of sickness." " Very often, while we are 

^omplainingof the vanity, and the evils of human life, we 

make that vanity, and we increase those evils.^' 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are very 
closely^onnected, the comma is unnecessary: as, ^'Revela- 
tioii tells usliow we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing 
verb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end of them : as,*' It ill be- 
comes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one anotlK 
cr." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common de- 
pendence, and succeeding one another, are also divided tyy 
commas : as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort tlie afflict- 
ed, to protect the innocent, to reward tlie deserving, are 
humane and ndble employments." 

RULE XVII. 

When the verb to be is followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, which, by transposition, might be made the nominative 
case to it, the former is generally separated from the latter 
verb, by a comma : as, " The most obvious remedy is, to with- 
draw from all associations with i)ad men." ^ The first and 
most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw 
' from all association with -bad men.^' 

RULE XVIII. 

When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and of- 
ten when th6 natural order of them is inverted, they may be 
set off by commas : as, '^Virtue must be formed and snpport- 
ed,^iot by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated exer- 
tions.^' «< Vices, like shadows, towards the evening of Hfe, 
grow great and monstrous.^^ "Our interests are interwoven 
Vy threads innumerable ;" ^ By threads innumerable, oar in- 
terests are interwoven.'' 

RULE XIX. 

Where a verb is understood, a comma may often be prop- 
erly introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides com,- 
prising some of the preceding rules, will apply to many eases 
wt determined by any of them : as, ^' From law. arises saooc- 
"^ty ; from security, curiosity ; from cttnQsvlYi^^^'«^^%'^*'' ^^ 

25 
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tlii« example, the verb " arises'' is understood before '^curios* 
ity" and *' knowledge ;'' at which words a considerable pause 
is necessary. 

RULE XX. 

The words, ani/t «o, kence^ (tgain, first, secondly, formerly , 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next 
place, in short, and all other wordn and phrases of the same 
kind, must generally be separated from the context by a com- 
ma : as, '* Remember thy best and first friend ; formerly, the 
supporter of thy infancy, and the guide of thy childhood; 
notr, the guardian of thy youth, and the hope of thy coming 
years." *' He feared want, hence, he over-valued riches.'* 
'^This conduct may heal the difference, nay, it may constant- 
ly prevent any in future/' ^*Finally, I shall only repeat what 
has been often justly said." ^* If the spring put forth no blos- 
som«, in summer there will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
fruit ; so, if yoiith be trifled away without improvement, riper 
years may be contemptible, and old age miserable.^ 

lu many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the proportion 
which they bear to one another. An attention to the sense 
of any passage, and to the clear, easy communication of it, 
will, it is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rnles, ena- 
ble you to adjust the proper pauses, and the places for inserts 
ing the commas. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence 
into two or more parts, not so closely connected as tMhe 
\vhich are separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent 
on each other, as those whieh are distinguished by a colon. 

The Semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be coropletd without 
the concluding one : as in the following instances : ** As the 
desire of approbation, when jt works according to reason, im- 
proves the amiable part of our species in every thing that is 
laudable ; so nothing is more destructive to them, when It is 
gorerned by vanity and foHy." ' 
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« Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from world- 
ly affairs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it even en- 
join H long retreat from them." 

" Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the bot- 
tom." 

" Philosophers assert, that nature is unlimited in her ope- 
rations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that 
knowledge wilt always be progressive ; and that all future 
generations will continue to make discoveries, of which we 
have not the least idea.*' 

*' But nil subsists by elemental strife ; 
" And passions are the elements of life." 



CHAPTER HI. 



OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or mor« 
parts, less connected than those which ate separated by a 
semicolon ; but not so independent as separate distinct sen« 
tences. 

' The colon may be properly applied in the three following 
cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but 
followed by some supplemental remark, or fuither illustration 
of the subject : as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate her- 
self from the consequences of guilt: tb« gospel reveals the 
plan of Divine interposition and aid." *• Nature confesseth 
some atonement to be necessary : the ^pel discovers that 
the necessary atonement is made." 

" Great works are performed, not by strength, but perse- 
verance : yonder palace was raised by single stones ; yet you 
see its height and spaciousness." 

'^ In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
'^ But all mankind's concern is charity : 
" All must be false that thwart this one great end : 
^' And, all of God, that bless mankind or mend.'' 

2. When a semicolon, or more than one, have preceded, 
and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the 
connecting or concluding sentiment : as, " As we perceive 
the shadow to have moved along the dial, but did not per- 
ceive »t moving ; and it appears that the grass has grovrn, 
though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances yi^vcv^^^<^\\\ 
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knowledge, as they consist of such insensible steps, are onlj^ 
perceivable by the distance." 

*' A Divine Legislator, ulttering his voice from heaven ; an 
almighty governor, stretching forth his. arm to punish or re- 
ward ; inK>rming us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for 
the righteous, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the 
wicked : these are the considerations- ^hicfa overawe the 
world, which support integrity, and check guilt. 

S. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a quo- 
tation, or a speech, is introduced : as, " The Scriptures give 
us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these words : 
* God is love.' ^' '* He was often heard to say : ' I have done 
with the world, and I am willing to leave it.' " 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is sometime^ 
determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or not ex- 
pressed : as, '* Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness : for there Is no such thing in the worlds" 

" Where grows ? — where grows it not ? If vain our toi^ 

" We ought to blame tiio culture, not the soil : 

'*"• Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

•* 'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where." 



CHAPTER IV, 



^pF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentenfll^ is complete and independent, and not 
(connected in conaUfcction with the following sentence, it is^ 
marked with aPenBd. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as^ *' Fear God. Honor the 
King. Have charity towards all men." Others are indepen- 
dent only in their grammatical construction : as, *^ The Su- 
preme Being changes not, either in his desire to promote our 
happiness, or in the plan of bis administration. One light 
ahvays shines upon us from above. One clear and direct 
path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two senten- 
ces, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copulative con- ' 
junction. Fur the quality of the point does not always de- 
pend on the connective particle, but on the sense and structure 
of sentences: as, ** Recreations, though they may be of an 
in nocent kind, require steady government to keep them with- 
] n a due and limited province. But such as are of an irregM- 
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lar and vicious nature, are not to be governed, but to be ban- 
ished from every well-regulated mind." 

*^ He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice of 
the. world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. 
For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will narrow- 
ly inspect him in eveiy part.'"* 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word : 
as. " M. S- p. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." fee. 



« 



CHAPTER V. 



OF THE DASH, NOTES of INTERROGATION AND 
EXCLAMATION, AND THE PARENTHESIS. 

Section 1. 

Of the Dash. 

The Dnsh, though often used improperly by hasty and in- 
cohertMU writers, may be introduced with propriety, where 
the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant pause is 
required ; or where there is no unexpected turn in the senti- 
ment : as, *^ If thoti art he, so nauch respected once — but, oh ! 
how fallen ! how degraded !** " If acting conformably to the 
wilhuf our Creator ; — if promoting the welfare of mankind 
around us : — f securing our own happiness ; — are objects of 
the highest moment ; — then we are loudly called upon, to cul- 
tavate and extend the great interests of religion and virtue.^' 
A dash following a stop, denotes that the pause is to be grea- 
ter than if the stop were alone;: £^nd when used by itself^ re- 
quires a pause of such a lengtlvas the sense alone can deter- 
miae. 

" Here lies the great — r-False marble, where ? 
*' Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

" Whatever is, is right, — ^This world, 'tis true, 
** Was made for Caesar — but for Titus too." 

Besiiies the points which mark the pauses in discourse* 
there are characters, which denote a different modulation oC 
VDice, in correspondence to the sense. These are» 

The point of IjrxERROOATioif, ? 
The point of Exclamation^ ! 

The Parenthesis, ( ) 

25* 
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Section Sl 
0/the Interrogatory Point* 

A hole of Interrogation is used at the end of an interroga' 
tive sentence ; that is, when a question isaskod : as, *' Who 
will accompany me ?'' ** Shall we always be friends ?^' 

Ouesiions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, *' Who 
adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ?" '- At 
whose command do the planets perform their constant revo- 
lutions ?" 

**To whom can riches give repute or trust, 
'* Content or pleasure, but the good and just P' 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences which 
are nut questions, but only expressions of admiration, or of 
some other emotion. 

'* How many instances have we of chastity and excellence 
in the fair sex P' 

'< With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us, iir 
the choice of our companions !" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and where 
the words are not used as a question. "The Cyprians asked 
me why I wept." To give this sentence the interrogative 
form, jt should be expressed thus, ** The Cyprians said to me, 
* Wliy dost llrou weep ?" 

Section 9. 

Of the Exclamatory Point, 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sud- 
yen emotion, surprise, joy, grief, Sic. and also to invocations 
or addresses: as, ** My friend ! this conduct amazes me!" 
' Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all his benefits !" 

*^ Oh ! had we both our humble state maintain'd, 
** And safe in peace and poverty remain'd !'* 

*^ Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great !" 

It is difilicuUIn some cases, to distinguish between an in- 
terrogative aod exclamatory sentence : but a sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no answer 
either expected or implied, may he always properly termln-* 
aied by a note of exclamation : as, " How much vanity in 
the pursuits of men !" ♦* Who can sufficiently express the 
goodness of our Creator !'' "What is mote amiable than 
irirtue !" 
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The interrogation and exciaination points are indetermin- 
ate as to their qiiantiiy or time, and may be equivalent in 
that respi^ct to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense 
may require**^ They mark an elevation of the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclamation, 
appears from the following examples, in which the meanings 
is signified and discriminated solely by the points! 

** What condescension !" 
What condescensiun ?" 

"How great was the sacrifice !" 
" How great was the sacrifice ?" 

Section 4. 

Of the Parenthesis* 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary infor- . 
mation, or u cful remark, intioduced into the body of a sen- 
tence obliquely, and which may be omitted without injuring^ 
the grammatical construction : as, 

** Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
'* Virtue alone is happiness below." 

'^ And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee." 

" To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or five 
letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion." *'Know 
ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the law,) 
how that the law hath dominion ovejr a man as long as he 
liveih ?" 

If the mcidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides with 
the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the parenthe- 
tical characters. The following instances are therefore prop- 
er uses of the parenthesis. "Speak you (who saw) his won- 
ders in (he deep.'* " Every planet (as the Creator l]as made 
nothing in vain) is most probably inliabited.^' " He found : 
(hein asleep again ; (for their eyes.were heavy ;) neither knew . 
they what to answer him/' 

The parenthesis generally markf a moderate depression 
of the voice, and may be accompanied with every point wtilch 
the sense would require, if the parenthetical characters were 
omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind of stop 
which the member has, that precedes it ; and to contain that 
stop within the parenthetical marks. We must, however, 
except cases of interrogation and exclamation : as, ^< While 
rhey wish to please, (and why should they not wi»h it ?) they^ 
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disdain dishonorable means." '* It wss represent ed by an 
analogy, (Oh, how inadequate!) which was borrowed from 
the religion of pagaiiisni.'' 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE APOSTROPHE, CARET, fee. 

TheiOiireDthcr ch.ii.iciers, whtph are frt>q.iently made use 
of ill compoMiiun, and which may be explained in this place> 
▼iz. 

All Apostrophe, marked thus ^ is used to abbreviate or 
shorten d word : as, '* His for it is ; Iho* fot though ; e^en for 
even ; judged fyn judged^ Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive c dSf of nuuiis : as, '^ A luan^s property ; a woman's or- 
nauieiit." 

A Caret uMiked thus is placed where some word or let- 
ter happens to be loft out in \vriting, and which is inserted 
ovei the line. This mrtrk is also called a circumflex, when 
placed over a paiticular vowel, to-denote a long^ .syllable : as, 
*' Eiiphtate!}." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting com- 
pound words : as, ** Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, self- 
love, to-morrow, moiher-in-law.'^ 

It is al.so used when a word is divided, and the former part 
IS written or printed at the end of. one line, and the latter 
part at ihp beginning of another. In this case, it is placed at 
the I'tid of the fi.st line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent marked thus ' : as, " Fdncy.^* The 
Gr ve thus ^ : as, ** Favour.** 

In English the accental marks are chte^y used in spelling- 
books and dictionanes, to mark the syllables which require a 
partii:ular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and s»hoit syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, &ome 
writers of dictionaries, hive placed the.grave on the former, 
and the acute ou the latter, in this manner: **Minor, mineral, 
lively lived, rival, river," 

The proper mark lo distinguish a long syllable, is this ': 
as, "Rcwy ;?' and a %hort one ihis^ : as, " F6lly." This 
last mark is called a breve. 

A. D'sresis, thus mat ked'\ consists of two points placed 
over one of the vowels that would otherwise make a dip- 
thoMi:, nn«l parts them into two syllables: as, "Creator, 
foadjutor, aerial." 
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A Section, marked thus ^, is the division of a discourse, or 
chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph IF denotes the begmning of a new subject, or 
a sentence not connected with the foregoing. This character 
is chiefly used in the Old and in the New-Testaments. 

A Quotation '* ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his own 
words ; and two commas in their direct position, are placed* 
at the conclusion : as, 

<* The proper study of mankind is man." 

Crotches or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or sen- 
tence, which is to be explained in a note, or the explanation 
itself, or a word or sentence which is intended to supply some 
deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand (ETpoints out a remarkable passage, or 
something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace i is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words witb 
one common term, and are introduced to prevent a repetition 
in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star, * directs the reader to some note/ 
in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or three 
asterisks generally denote the omission of some letters in a 
word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, or some defect 
iu the manuscript. 

An Ellipsis ^ is also used, when some letters in a ' 

word, or some words in a verse, are pmitted : as, '^The k — g," 
for " the king.'' • 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus ||,. 
together with the letters of the|^lphabet, and figures, are- 
used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page.. 



CHAPTER YII. 



DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USE OF CAP^ 

ITAL LETTERS. 

As the commencement of every sentence is distinguished 
by a capital letter, and as capitals frequently occur in other 
parts of a sentence ; it is necessary to give you some direc- 
tions respecting their proper application. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave th« 
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writing or printing ft crowded and confused appearance, it has 
been discontinued* It is, however, very proper to begin with 
a cnptiaj. 

1. The first word or every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

f. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentences 
are totally independent^ after a note of interrogation or ex- 
clamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences, 
are thrown into one general group ; or if the construction of 
the latter sentences depends on the former, all of tliem, ex- 
cept the first, may begin with a small letter : as, *' How long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scorners de- 
light in their scorning ? and fools hate knowledge ?" ** Alas ! 
how different ! yet how like the same !" 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, " God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit.*^ 

4- Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places : as 
*' Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian.^^ 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, 
or when it is in a direct form : as, *' Always remember this 
ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' " **Oik great lawgiver says 
" Take up thy cross daily and follow me.' " But when a 
quotation is brought in obliquely &({ex & comma, a c.ipital is 
unnecessary : as, '* Solomon observes, < that pride goes be- 
fore destruction." 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin: 
with k capital : as, ** Temptation proves our virtue.** 

7. Every substantive and- principal word in 'the titles of 
books : as, "Johnson^s Dict^mary of the English Language;" 
** Thomson's Seasons ;" *« Roilin's Ancient History." 

* 8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the Interjection O, are written in 
capitals , as, " I write :" " Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the principal 
.subject of the composition. 



ttj* For Prosody, and the Figures of Speech^ the learner is 
referred to Cmversations on English Grammar, from whicH^ 
this is abridged, 

FINIS. % 
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